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S<M>ERN LIFE. 

CHAPTEB IT. 

HorlT B||[t0n. 

I 

I have rasetved fo> t1j« last tlte greatest aud most 
English of those litemry meti; he is so great and so 
English that from him alone we shall hjarn more truths 
o/his country and of his age than fiom all the lestput 
together. His ideas were pro8crib(*d during his life; 
it has been attempted to deprooit.te his ii^enius since ins 
death. |)veu at the present day English critics ore 
hardly just to him. He fouglit all his life against the 
society from whieh he was descended; and during his 
life, as after his death, he suffered the penalty of the 
re^tment which he provoked, and the dislike to whidi 
he gpve 'Xisa A foreign critic may be more impartial, 
and the powerful hand whose blows he has 

not fd< ^ ^ 

If ev^ was a violent and madly sensitive soul, 
hut incapable of shaking off its bonds ; ever agitated, 
vox* IV. g 
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BOOK tv. 


but yet shut in; predisposed to poetry by its iunate 
fire, but limited by its natural barriers to a single kind 
of poetry,—^it was Byron^s. 

This promptitude to ejitrenie emotions was with him 
a family legacy, and the result of education. His 
great-uncle, a sort of raving and misanthropical maniac, 
had slain in a tavern brawl, by candle-liglit, Mr. 
Chaworth, his relative, aind had been tried before the 
House of Lords. His father, a Ismtal roysterer, had 
eloped with the wife of Lord Carmarthen, ruined and 
ill-treated Miss Gordon, his second wife; and, after 
living like a madman and a scoundrel, had gone with Uie 
remains of his wife’s family property, to die abroad. His 
mother, in her momenta of fury, would tear her dresses 
and her bonnets to pieces. When her wretched hus¬ 
band died she almost lost her reason, and her cries 
were heard in tlie street. It would take a long story 
to tell what a childhood Byron passed under the care of 
this lionessin what torrents of insults, interspersed 
with softer moods, he himself lived, just as passionate 
and more bitter. His mother ran after him, called him 
a " lame brat,” shouted at him, and threw fire-shovel and 
tongs at his head. He held his tongue, bowed, and none 
the less felt the outi'age. One day, when he was " in 
one of his silent rages,” they had to take out of his hand 
a knife which he had taken from the table, and which 
he was already raising to his throat Another time 
the quarrel was so terrible, that son and mother, eadi 
privately, went to “ the apothecary’s, inquiring anxiously 
whether the other had been to purohade poiaoti, and 
cautioning the vendor of drugs not to attend, to such an 
application, if made,”^ When he went to school, **his 

^ Byitm'a'Wotkiv ed. Moore, 17 tol&']SS2; L&i, i.iOZ 
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friendships were passions.*' Many years after he left 
Harrow, he never heard the name of Lord Clare, one 
of his old schoolfellows, pronounced, without " a beating 
of the heart.” ^ A scoi^ of times he got himself into 
trouble for his friends, offering them his time, his pen, 
his pursa One day, at Harrow, a big boy claimed the 
right to fag his friend, little Peel, and finding him re¬ 
fractory, gave him a beating on the inner fleshy side of 
his arm, which he had twisted round to render the pain 
more acute. Byron, too smfdl to tight the rascal, came up 
to him, “blushing with rage,” tears in his eyes, and 
asked with a trembling voice how many stripes he meant 
to inflict. " Wliy,” returned the executioner, " you little 
rascal, what is that to you ?” “ Because, if you please,” 

said Byron, holding out his arm, “I would take half.”* 
He never met with objects of distress without affording 
them succour.® In his latter days in Italy, be gave 
away a thousand pounds out of every four thousand he 
spent. The upwellings of this heart were too copious, 
and flooded forth good and evil impetuously, and at the 
least collision. Like Dante, in his early ycmth, Byron, 
at tlie age of eight, fell in love with a child named 
Mary Duff. 

“ How voiy odd that I should have been so utterly, devotedly 
fond of that girl, at an age when I could neither feel passion, 
nor know the meaning of the word I ... I recollect all our 
earosses,... my restlessness, my sleeplessness. My miseiy, 
my love for that girl were so violent, that 1 sometimes doubt 
if t have ever been really attached since. When 1 beard of 
hm b^g married,... it nearly threw me into convulsions.” * 

At twelve years he fell in love with his cousin, Margmret 
Pttrkegr: 

^ Byron’s i 63. 

» im, 137. 


» Ibid, i. 60, 
* Ibid. I W. 
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BOOH IT 


“ My pafisiou had its usual effects upou lue, I could uot 
sleep—I could not eat—I could not rest; and althou^ X had 
reason to know that she loved me^ it was the texture of my 
life to think of the time which must elapse before we could 
meet again, being usually about twelve hours of separation. 
Rut I was a fool then, and am not much wiser now.” ^ 

He never was wiser, read hard at school; took too 
much exercise; later on, at Cambridge, Newstead, and 
London, he changed night into day, rushed into de¬ 
bauchery, kept long fasts, led an unwholesome way of 
living, and engaged in the extreme of every taste and 
eveiy excess. As he was a dandy, and one of the moat 
brilliant, he nearly let himself die of Imnger for fear of 
becoming fat, then drank and ate greedily during his 
nights of recklessness. Moore said: 

Lord Byron, for the last two days, had done nothing 
towards sustenance beyond eating a few biscuits and (to appease 
appetite) chewing mastic. ... He confined himself to lobsters, 
and of these finished two or three to his own share,—interposing, 
sometimes, a small liqueur-glass of strong white brandy, some¬ 
times a tumbler of very hot water, and then pure brandy again, 
to the amount of near half a dozen small glasses of the latter. 
. ., After this we had claret, of which having despatched two 
bottles between us, at about four o'clock in the morning we 
parteil." * 

Another day we fiud in Byron’s journal the following 
words: 

“Yesterday, dined tite-a-tSte at the “Cocoa” with Scrope 
Davies—sat from six till midnight—drank between us one 
botde oP champagne and six of daret, neither which wines 
ever alteet me." ® 

* Byron’a^lYfflrka, i. 53. * I]^d. iii. 88. 

^ im iii. 20, March 28,1814. 
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Later, at Venice: 

I have hardly had a wiuk of sleep this week past. I have 

had some curious masking adventures this carnival. ... I will 

work the mine of ray youth hj the last vein of the ore, and 

then—^good night. I have lived, and am content.” ^ 

* 

At this rate the organs wear out, and intervals of tem¬ 
perance are not sufficient to repair them. The stomach 
does not continue to act, the nerves get out of order, 
and the soul undermines the body, and tlie body the 
soul. 

“ I always wake in actual despair and despondency, in all 
respects, even of that which pleased me over-night. In England, 
five years ago, I liad the same kind of hypochondria, but 
accompanied with so violent a thirst that I liave drank as 
many as fifteen bottles of soda-water in one night after going 
to bed, and been still thirsty, . . . striking off the necks of 
bottles from mere thirsty impatience.” ^ 

Much less is necessary to ruin mind and body wholly. 
Thus these vehement minds live, ever driven and broken 
by their own energy, like a cannon ball, which, when 
fixed, turns and spins round quickly, but at the smallest 
obstacle leaps up, rebounds, destroys everything, and 
ends by burying itself in the earth. Beyle, a most 
'shrewd observer, who lived with Byron for several 
weeks, says that on certain days he was mad; at other 
tunas, in presence of beautiful things, he became subHme. 
Though reserved and proud, music made him weep. 
The rest of his rime, petty English passions, pride of 
rank* for instance, a vain dandyism, unhinged him: 
he spoke Of Brummel with a shudder of jealous and 

{ Byron's Works, Li/g, iv. 81; Letter to Moors, Feb. 12, 1818,, 

» aid. V. 98, Feb. 2, 1821. ' ^ 
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admiration. But small or great, the passion of the 
hour swept down upon his mind like a tempest, roused 
him, transported him either into imprudence or genius. 
Byron's own Journal, liis familiar letters, all his un¬ 
studied prose, is, as it were, trembling with wit, anger, 
enthusiasm; the smallest words breathe sensitiveness; 
since Saint Simon we have not seen more lifelike con¬ 
fidences. All styles appear dull, and all souls sluggish 
by the side of his. 

In this splendid rush of unbridled and disbanded 
faculties, which leaped up at random, and seemed to 
drive him without option to the four quarters of the 
globe, one took the reins, and cast him on the wall 
against which he was broken. 

“ Sir Walter Scott describes Lord Byron as being a man 
of real goodness of heart, and the kindest and best feelings, 
miserably thrown away by his foolish contempt of public opinion. 
Instead of being warned or checked by public opposition, it 
roused him to go on in a worse strain, as if he said, * Ay, you 
don't like it; well, you shall have something worse for your 
pains.'"1 

This rebellious instinct is inherent in the race^ there 
was a whole cluster of wild passions, bom of the 
climate,® which nourished him: a gloomy humour, 
violent imagination, indomitable pride, a relish for 
danger, a craving for strife, that inner exaltation, only 
satiated by destruction, and that sombre madness which 

* liockharfs Lift of Sir Waiter vii 823. 

* '* If 1 was bom, as tbe mines say, with a 'silTer spoon in my 
mouth/ it has stack in my throat, and spoiled my palate, so that 
nothing put into it is swallowed with much relish,—unless it he 
duenna ... 1 s^nu snch hetror in a dreamless and 1 have zm 
conosption oi any e^timoe which duration would not make tireso^*' 
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urged forward the Scandinavian Berserkirs, when, in an 
open bark, beneath a sky cloven with lightning, they 
abandoned themselves to the tempest, whose fury they 
had breathed. This instiact is in the blood: people ore 
bom so, as they are bora lions or bull-dogs.^ Byron 
was still a little boy in petticoats when his nurse 
scolded him roughly for having soiled or torn a new 
frock which he had just put on. He got into one of 
his silent rages, seized the garment with his hands, 
rent it from top to bottom, and stood erect, motionless, 
and gloomy before the storming nurse, so as to set 
more effectually her wrath at defiance. His pride 
mastered him. When at ten he inherited the title of 
lord, and his name was first called at school, preceded 
by the title dominus, he could not answer the customary 
admin,, stood silent amidst the general stare of his 
school-fellows, and at last burst into tears. Another 
time, at Harrow, in a dispute which was dividing the 
school, a boy seid, “ Byron won't join us, for he never 
likes to be second anywhere." He w'as offered the 
command, and then only would he condescend to take 
part with them. Hever to submit to a master; to rise 
with his whole soul against every semblance of encroach¬ 
ment or rule*; to keep his person intact and inviolate 
at all cost, and to the end against all; to dare evety- 
thing rather than give any sign of submission,—such was 
his character. This is why he was disposed to undergo 
anything rather than give signs of weakness. At ten 
he was a stoic from pride. His foot was painfully 
steetdied in a wooden contrivance whilst he was taking 

^ **1 Hke Jnnitu: he was a good Hater.—1 don’t understand 
yielding senaillTcaneBS. What I feiil is m immense rage for fotty*eight 
tlxnnia.'” y' 
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bis Latin lesson, and his master pitied him, saying ** ne 
must be suifering.” “Never mind, Mr. Rogers,” he 
said, “you shall not see any signs of it in me.”* Such 
as he was as a cliild, he continued as a man. In mind 
and body he stoove, or prepared himself for strife. 
Every day, for hours at a time, he boxed, fired pistols, 
practised sword-exercise, ran and leaped, rode, overcame 
obstacles. These were the exploits of his hands and 
muscles; but he needed others. For lack of enemies 
he found fault with society, and made war upon it. 
We know to what excesses the dominant opinions then 
ran. England was at the height of the war with France, 
and thought it was fighting for morality and liberty. 
In English eyes, at this time, Church and State were 
holy things: any one who touched them became a 
public enemy. In tliis fit of national passion and 
Protestant severity, whosoever publicly avowed liberal 
ideas and manners seemed an incendiary, and stin'ed 
up against himself the instincts of property, the doc¬ 
trines of moralists, the interests of })oliticians, and the 
prejudices of the people. Byron cliose tliis moment 
to praise Voltaire and Rousseau, to admire Napoleon, 
to avow himself a sceptic, to plead for nature and 
pleasure against cant and regularity, to say that high 
English society, debauched and hypocritical, made 
phmses and killed men, to preserve its sinecures and 
rotten boroughs. As though political hatred was not 
enough, lie contracted, in addition, literaxy animosities, 
attacked the whole body of critics,- ran down tlie new 
poetzy, declared that the most celebrated were “ daudi- 
ans,” men of the later empire, raged against the Lake 

' Byron's Works, i 
* in SngliA Bards and Bevkstm*-. 
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school, and in consequence bad in Southey a bitter and 
unwearied enemy. Thus provided with enemies, he 
laid himself open to attack on all sides. He decried 
himself through his hatred of cant, his bravado, his 
boasting about his vices. He depicted himself in his 
heroes, but ibr the worse; in such a w^ay that no man 
could fail to recognise him, and think him much worse 
than he was. Walter Scott wrote, immediately after 
seeing Childe Harold: 

“ Ghildi Harold i&, I think, a very clever poem, but gives no 
good symptom of the writer's heart or morals. ... Vice ought 
to be a little more modest, and it must require impudence 
almost equal to tlie uoble Lord’s other powers, to claim 
sympathy gravely for the ennui arising from his being tired 
of his wassailers and his paramours. There is a monstrous 
deal of conceit in it, too, for it is informing the inferior part 
of the world that their little old-fashioned scruples of limitation 
are not worthy of his regard.” ’ 

‘‘My noble friend is something like my old peacock, who 
chooses to bivouac apart from his lady, and sit below my 
bedroom window, to keep me awake with 'his screeching 
lamentation. Only, I own he is not eiiual in melody to Lord 
Byron.” 2 

Such were the sentiments which he called forth in all 
respectable classes. He was pleased thereat, and did 
worse—giving out that in his adventures in the East 
he had dared a good many things; and he was not 
indignant wh^ identified with his heroes. He said 
he should like to feel for once the sensations of a man 
who had committed a murder. Another time he wrote 
in his Diary: 


* Loekhri^’s Lift of Sir fFakor Seott, iii 389 


« Ibid. V. 1^1. 
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“Hobhouee told me an odd report,—that 1 am the actual 
Oonrad, the veritable Coreair, and that part of uiy travels are 
supposed to have passed in piracy. Um! people sometimes 
hit near the truth, but never the whole truth. He don’t know 
what I was about the year after he left the Levant; nor does 
any one—nor—^nor—nor—however, it is a lie—“ but I doubt 
the equivocation of the fiend that lies like truth.'” ^ 

These dangerous words were turned against him like 
a dagger; but he loved danger, mortal danger, and was 
only at ease when he saw the points of all augers 
bristling against him. Alone against aU, against an 
armed society; erect, invincible, even against common 
sense, even against conscience,—it was then he felt in 
all his strained nerves the great and terrible sensation, 
to which his whole being involuntarily inclined. 

A last imprudence brought down the attack. As 
long as he was an unmarried man, his excesses might 
be excused by the over-strong passions of a tempera¬ 
ment which often causes youth in England to revolt 
agaiust good taste and rule; but marriage settles them, 
and it was marriage which in him completed his un¬ 
settling. He found that his wife was a kind of paragon 
of virtue, known as such, “ a creature of rule,” correct 
and without feeUngs, incapable of committing a fault 
herself, and of forgiving. His servant Fletcher ob¬ 
served, “ It is very odd, but I never yet knew a lady 
that could not manage my Lord except mj Lady.”* 
Lady Byron thought her husband mad, and had Mm 
examined by physicians. Having learned that he 
was in his right mind, she left him, returned to her 

1 Uoore’s Ifif* of Bi^ron, iii 1% March 10, Thor’s 4ay. The laot 
part of the aantwoc^ie a-quotation from v. 5. 

• Ibid. iv. ISO, nptu. 
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father, and refused ever to see him again. Thereupon 
he passed for a monster. The papers covered him 
witli obloquy; his friends induced him not to go to a 
theatre or to Parliament, fearing that he would be 
hooted or insulted. The rage and pangs which so 
violent a soul, precociously accustomed to brilliant gloiy 
felt in this universal storm of outrage; can only be 
learned from his verses. He grew stubborn, went to 
Venice, and steeped himself in the voluptuous Italian 
life, even in low debauchery, the better to insult the 
Puritan prudery which had condemned him, and left it 
only through an ofience still more blamed, his public 
intimacy with the young Countess Guiccioli. Mean¬ 
while he showed himself as bitterly republican in 
politics as in morality. He wrote in 1813: "I have 
simplified my politics into an utter detestation of all 
existing governments." This time, at Ravenna, his 
house was the centre and storehouse of conspimtors, and 
he generously and imprudently prepared to take arms 
with them, to strike for the deliverance of Italy: 

$ 

' “ They mean to insiurect here, and are to honour me with a 
call thereupon. I shall not fall back; though 1 don’t think 
them in force and heart sufficient to make much of it. But, 
omoard. . .. What signifies self f ... It is not one man nor a 
million, but the of liberty which must be spread. . . . 
The mere selfish calculation ought never to be made on such 
occasions; and, at present, it shall not be computed by me, 

_I should almost regret that iny own affikirs went well, 

whmi those of nations are in peril.” 

r 

In the meantime he had quarrels with the police: his 
bouse was watched, he was threatened with assassina- 

^ ^pvn*B Works; r. 67, Jan. 9. 1821. 
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tioB, and yet he rode out daily, and went into the 
neighbouring pine-forest to practice pistol-shooting. 
ITiese are the sentiments of a man standing at the 
muzzle of a loaded cannon, waiting for it to go off. 
The emotion is great, nay, heroic, but it is not agree¬ 
able; and certainly, even at this season of great emo¬ 
tion, he was unhappy Nothing is moi-e likely to 
poison happiness than a combative spirit. He writes: 

“ What is the reason that I have been, all my lifetime, more 
or less mnuyi ?. , . I do not know how to answer this, 
bat presume that it is constitutional,—as well as the waking 
in low spirits, wliich 1 have invariably done for many years. 
Temperance and exercise, which I have practised at times, and 
for a long time together vigorously and violently, made little 
Or no difference. Violent passions did; when luider their 
immediate inffuence—it is odd, but—I was in agitated, but 
not in depressed spirits. . . .Wine and spirits make me sullen 
and savage to ferocity—silent, how'ever, and retiring, and not 
quarrelsome, if not spoken to. Swimming also raises my 
spirits; hut in general they are lovr, and get daily lower. That 
is hopdess; for I do not think I am so much ennuyi as I was at 
nineteen. The proof is, that then 1 must game, or drink, or 
be in motion of some kind, or I w^as miserable.”^ 

*‘What 1 feel most growing upon me are laziness, and a 
disrelish more powerffil than indifference. If I rouse, it is into 
fuiy. I presume that I shall end (if not earlier by accident, 
or some such termination) like Swift, “ dying at top.” ^ Lega 
(his servant) came in with a letter about a bill unpaid at Venice 
which 1 thought paid mouths ago. I ffew into a paroxysm of 
rage, which almost made me faint I hare alw-ays had une 
which not only tormented itself, but everybody else in contact 
with it, mul an eapnt violeut, which has almost left me without 
any at all”® 

^ Moor^Byron's Works; 14/*^ v. 60. 6, 1622. 

« /Ktf. T. 97. Feh 2, mi. * im 9& « 
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A honriUH foreboding, which haunted him to the end I 
On his deathbed, in Gmece, he refused, I know not 
why, to be bled, and prefeiTed to die at once. They 
threatened that the uncontrolled disease might end in 
madness. He sprang up: There 1 you are, I see, a 
d—d set of butchers! Take away as much blood as you 
like, but have done with it,*'^ and stretched out his arm. 
Amidst such wild outbursts and anxieties he passed 
Ilia life. Anguish endured, danger braved, resistance 
overcome, grief relislied, all the greatness and sadness 
of the black warlike madness,—such are the images 
which he needs must let pass before liim. In default 
of action he had dreams, and he only betook himself to 
dreams for want of action. He said, when embarking 
for Greece, that he had taken poetry for lack of better, 
and that it was not Ids fit work. “ What is a poet ? 
what is he worth ? what does he dy ? He is a babbler.” 
He augured ill of the poetry of his age, even of his own; 
saying that, if he lived ten years more, they should see 
something else from him than verses. Iu*1peality, he 
would have been more at home as a sea-kkjg, or a cap¬ 
tain of a band of troopers during the Middle-t^es. 
Except two or three gleams of Italian sunshine, his 
poetay and life, are those of a Scald transplanted into 
modem life, who in this over-well regulated world did 
not find his vocation. 

11 . 

Byron was a poet, but in his own way—'U strange 
w^y, like that in which he lived. There were intm*- 
tempests within hkn, avaianches of ideas, which 
fbund issue only in writing. He wrote: “ I have 
* JNUMWe. Bjrroii’i Work*; vf. 206. 
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written from the fulness of my mind, from passion, 
from inipulse, from many motives, but not ‘ for their 
sweet voices/ To withdraw myself from myself has 
ever been my sole, my entire, my sincere motive in 
scribbling at all—and publishing also the continuance 
of the same objec^t, by the action it aUbrds to tlie mind, 
which else recoils upon itself.” He wrote almost always 
with astonishing rapidity, Tlt^ Corsair, in ten days, Tlu 
Bride of Ahydos in four daj^a. While it was printing 
he added and conected, but without recasting: “ I told 
you before that T can never recast anything. I am like 
the tiger. If I miss the first spring, I go grumbling 
back to ray jungle agaiji ; but if 1 do it, it is crushing.”^ 
Doubtless he sprang, but he Iiad a chain: never, in the 
freest flight of his thoughts, did he liberate himself from 
himself He* dreams of himself, and sees himself 
throughout. It is a boiling torrent, but hedged in with 
rocks. No such great poet has had so narrow an im¬ 
agination; he could not metamorphose himself into 
another. They are his own sorrows, his own revolts, 
his own travels, which, liardly transformed and modified, 
be introduces into his verses. He does not invent/be 
observes; he does not create, he transcribes. His copy 
is darkly exaggerated, but it is a copy. “ I could not 
write upon anythingsays he," without some personal 
experience and foundation.” We will find in his letters 
and note-books, almost feature for feature, the most strilr- 
ing of his de.scriptions. The capture of Ismail, the ship¬ 
wreck of Don Juan, are, almost word for word, like two 
accounts of it in prose. If none but cockneys could 
attribute to him the crimes of his heroes, none but Mmd . 
men could fail io see in him the seutimente of his 

* ^ Uoartt Byron’* Worics; v. 3^1. Rnroiuift; Not. IS. 
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characters. This is so true, that he has not created 
more than one. ChOdc Harold, Lara, the Giaour, the 
(JoTsair, Manfred, Sardanapalus, Gain, Tasso, Dante, and 
the rest, are always the same—one man represented 
under various costumes, in several lands, with different 
expressions; but just as painters do, when, by change 
of garments, decorations, and attitudes, they draw fifty 
portraits from the same model. He meditated too much 
upon liimself to be enamoured of anytliing else. The 
habitual sternness of his will prevented his mind from 
being flexible; hi.s force, always concentrated for effort 
and bent upon strife, shut him up in self-contempla¬ 
tion, and reduced him never to make a poem, save of 
his own licart 

What style would lie adopt? With these concen¬ 
trated and tragic sentiments he had a classical mind. 
By the strangest mixture, the books, which he preferred, 
were at once the most violent or the most proper, the 
Bible above all: '' T am a great reader and admirer of 
those books (the Bible), and had read them through 
and through before I was eight years old; .that is to 
say, the Old Testament, for the New struck me as a 
task, but tlie other as a pleasure.”' Observe this word: 
he did not relish the tender and self-denying mysticism 
of the gospel, but the cruel sternness and lyrical outcries 

the old Hebrews. Next to the Bible he loved Pope, 
the most correct and formal of men: 

^ As to P<^, 1 bare always regarded him as the greatest 
name in our poetiy. Depend Upon it, the rest are barbarians. 
He is a Greek Temide, with a Gothic Cathedral on one hand, 
and a Turkish Mosque and all sorts of fimtastic pagodas and 
eonveatides about him. You mar call Shakspeare and Milton 
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pyrajoidS) but I ]U‘efer the Temple of TheBeus or tiie Partbenou 
to a mountain of burnt brickwork. .. . The grand distinction 
of the underform^ of the new school of poets is their vulgarity. 
By this I do not mean they are coarse, but shabby-genteel." ^ 

And he presently 'Wrote two letters with incomparable 
vivacity and spirit, to defend Pope against the scorn of 
modern writers. These writers, according to him, have 
spoiled the public taste. The only ones who were worth 
Anything—(Jrahbe, Campbell, Rogers—imitate the style 
of Po]>e. A few others had talent; hut, take them all 
together, those who had come last had perverted litera¬ 
ture* they did not know their own language; their 
expressions are only approximate, above or below the 
true tone, forced or dull. He ranges himself amongst 
the corrupters,* and we soon see that this theory is not 
an invention, springing from had temper and polemics ; 
he returns to it. In his two first attempts— Hours of 
Idlenm, Englisli Bards and Scotch Bcvimoers —he tried 
to follow it up. Later, and in almost all his works, we 
find its effect. He recommends and practises the rule 
of unity in tragedy. He loves oratorical form, sym¬ 
metrical phrase, condensed style. He likes to plead 
his passions. Sheridan tried to induce Byron to devote 
himself to eloquence; and the vigour, piercing logic, 
wonderfiil rivacity, dose argument of his prose, prove 
that he would have taken the first rank amoiigBt 
pamphleteers.^ • If he attains to it amongst the poets 
it is partly due to his dassical system. This oratco’lcal 

4 

^ Moore, Byron’• Works; JAf^ t. 150, Ravenna, Miqr 8,18iL 

^ the styles of the day are b^baatic. i don't exoept my 
own; no one has done more negligence to corrapt the Ian'* 

gnage." . 

^ * Sea his JSFng^i^ Banh and Seatdk 

i 
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form, in whicli Pope compresses Uifl thoiight like La 
Bruy^re, magnifies the force and swing of vehement 
ideas; like a narrow and straigbt:^Wah it collects and 
dashes them in their right dire^^i; there is then 
nothing which their impetus doftCiot carry away; 
and it is thus Lord Byron from the firsts in the face 
of hostile criticisms, and over jealous reputations, has 
made his way to the public.^ , 

Tims ChUde Harold made its way. At the firs||l‘ 
onset every man who read it was agitated. It was 
mol's than an author who spoke; it was a man. In 
spite of his denial, the author was identified with his 
hero: he calumniated himself, but still it was himself 
whom he portrayed. Ha was recognised in that young 
voluptuous and disgusted man, ready to weep amidst 
his orgies, who 

“ Sore sick at heart, 

And fiom his fellow bacchanals would flee; 

’Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, 

But Pride congeal’d the drop within his ee: 

Apart he stalk’d in joyless reverie, » , 

And from his native land resolved to go, 
ind visit scorching climes beyond the sea; 

With pleasure drugg’d, he almost long’d for woe.” ® 

Fleeing from his native land, he carried, amongst the 
splaidours and cheerfulness of the south, his unwearying 
p^secutor, demon though^*^ implacable behind him. 
Th% scenery was recognised: it had been copied on the 
spot And what was the whole book but a diary of 
tacsvd ? He said in it what he had seen and tho^ht. 
What poetic fe^tion is so valuable as genuine sensation ? 

^ fhoiuMmd copies of the ikrm/iff were sold in one day. 

* Bytmi’a Werks^ tUi, j (Mb c. L 6. 

vot. IVi C 
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What is more penetrating than confidence, voluntary 
or involuntary ? Truly, every word here expressed an 
emotion of eye or heart: 

" The tender azure of the unruffled deep. . . . 

The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown’d . . . 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough.” . . .* 

All these beauties, calm or imposing, he had enjoyed, 
end sometimes suffered through them; and hence we 
see them through his verse. Whatever he touched, he 
made palpitate and live; because, when he saw it, his 
lieart liad beaten and he had lived. He himself, a 
little later, quitting the mask of Harold, took up the 
parable in his own name; and wlio is not touched by 
an avowal so passionate and complete ? 

“ Yet must I think less wildly:—I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrougbt, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 

My springs of life were poison’d. ’Tis too late 1 
Yet am I changed: though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate, 

And feed on hitter fruits without accusing Fate. . . . 

But soon he knew himself tlie most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man ; witli whom he held 
Little in common; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
Ib youth by his own thoughts; still uucompeO’d, 

He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebdFd; 

^^Froud though in desolation, which could find, 

A lifb within itself, to breathe without mankind*. . * 

* Hh&dt SwroMs Pilgrima^t e. i 19L 
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l/ike th« Chaldean, he could watch the atars, 

Till he had peopled them with bemge bright 
As their own beams; and earth, and eai th-bom jars, 

And human frailties, were forgotten quite: 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been happy ; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 

But in Man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stem and wearisome, 

Droop’d as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone were home : 

Then came his flt again, which to o’ercome, 

As eagerly the ban’d-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiiy dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat.”' 

Such are the sentiments wherewith he surveyed 
nature and history, not to comprehend them and forget 
himself before them, but to seek in them and impress 
upon them the image of his own passions. He does 
not leave objects to speak of themselves, but forces 
them to answer him. Amidst their peace, he is only 
occupied by his own emotion. He attunes them to 
his soul, and compels them to repeat his own cries. 
All is inflated here, as in hipiself; the vast strophe 
rolls along, carrying in its overflowing bed the flood of 
vehement ideas; dedamation unfolds itself^ pompous, 
and at times artifleial (it was his first work), but 
|K»t6nt, and so oft^ sublime that the riietorical rub* 
bishj which he yet preserved, disappeared under the 
i emu MafMi FO^rfmagt, c. iii 
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afiiux of splendoorBi with which it is loaded. Words¬ 
worth, Walter Scott, by the side of this prodigality of 
accumulated splendours, seemed poor and dull; never 
since ^^chylus was seen such a tragic pomp, and 
men followed with a sort of pang, the train of gigantic 
figures,, whom he brought in mournful ranks before 
their eyes, from the far past : 

“ I stood ill Venioe, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structnies rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: 

A thousand years, their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles ! 

She looks a sea Gybele, fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and tlieir powers: 

And such she was!—her daughters had their dowera 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in s|»rklmg showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity increased.. 

Lo 1 where the Giant on the mountain stands, 

His Mood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

Ami eye that soorcheth aU it glares upi^; 

RestW it rolls, now fix'd and now anon 
Flas^g afar,—and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done; 

* e. iv. land 2. 
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F<>t on this mom three potent nattons meet, 

To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 

Their rival scarfs of mix'd embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair, 

And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 

All join the chase, but few the triumph share; 

The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 

And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. . . * 

What from this barren being do we reap 1 
Our senses narrow, and our reason frad, 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep. 

And all things weigh’d in custom's falsest scale, 

Opinion an omnipoteneo, whose veil 
Mantles the earth witii darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 

And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much 
light. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 

Bequeathing their hereditary rage 

To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 

War for their chains, and rather than be free, 

Bleed gladiator-like and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same'^tree,'* * 


* c. i. 99 and 40. 

* lUA 0 , tr. 98 04. 
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Has ever style better expressed a soul ? Tt is seen 
here labouring and expanding Long and stormily the 
ideas boiled within this soul like bars of metal heaped 
in the furnace. They melted there before the strain of 
the intense heat; they mingled therein their heated mass 
amidst convulsions and explosions, and tlien at last the 
door is opened; a slow stream of fire descends into the 
trough prepared beforehand, heating the circumambient 
air, and its glittering hues scorch the eyes which persist 
in looking upon it. 


HI. 

Description and monologue did not suffice Byron; 
and he needed, to express his ideal, events and actions. 
Only events try the force and elasticity of the soul; 
only actions display and regulate this force and elas¬ 
ticity. Amidst events he sought for the most power¬ 
ful, amidst actions the strongest; and we see appear 
successively Ths Bride of Ahydos, The Oiamr, The 
Corsairy Lara, Parmna, The Siege of Gon/nih, Maa^ppa, 
and The Prisoner of ChUlon. 

I know that these sparkling poems have grown dull 
in forty years. In their necklace of Oriental pearls 
have been discovered beads of glass; and Byron, who 
only half loved them, judged better than his judges. 
Yet be judged amiss; those which he preferred are 
the most false. His Corsair is marred by classic 
elegancies: the pirates* song at the beginning is no 
truer than a chorus at the Italian Opera; his scamps 
propound philosophical antitheses as balanced as those 
of Pope. A hundred times ambition, glory, envy, 
despoir, and the other abstract p^^sonages, wh<^ 
images in the jttee of the first Empire the Frendi used 
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to set upon their drawing-room olocks^ break in amidst 
living passions.^ The noblest passages are disfigured 
by pedantio apostrophes, and the pretentious poetic, 
diction sets up its threadbare frippery and conventioual 
ornaments.^ Far worse, he studies effect and follows 
the fashion. Melodramatic strings pull his characters 
at the right time, so as to obtain the grimace whicli 
shall make his public shudder ; 

Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 

With slacken’d bit and hoof of si)eed I 
. . . Approach, thou craven crouching slave, 

Say, is not this Thermopylse 1 ” 

Wretched mannerisms, emphatic and vulgoi', imitated 
from Lucan and our modem Lucans, but which produce 
their effect only on a first perusal, and on the common 
herd of readers. There is an infallible means of attract¬ 
ing a mob, which is, to shout out loud; with shipwrecks, 
sieges, murders, and combats, we shall always interest 
them; show them pirates, desperate adventui’ers,— 
these distorted or raging faces will draw them out of 
tboir regular and monotonous existence; they will go 
to see them as they go to melodramas, and through the 
same instinct which induces them to read novels in 
penny numbers. Add, by way of contrast, angelic 
women, tender and submissive, beautiful as angels. 

* For example, " aa weepiog Beauty’s c^eek at Sorrow’s tale/' 

Hem are vaceei like Pope, very beautiful end false: 

'*Asd bavook loath so mmdn the waste of time, 

She scarce liad left an imoommltted crime. 

'(bm hour bdield him aince the tide he atemm’d, 
iMaguiaed, discover’d, conquering, ta’en, condemn'd, 

Ai^lef on lend, an outlaw on the deep, 

Bestocying; aaving, priaoifd, and aaUep!” 
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Bjrron describes all tbisj and adds to these seductions a 
bewitching scenery, oriental or picturesque adornments; 
, old Alpine castles, the Mediterranean waves, the setting 
suns of Greece, the whole in high relief*, with marked 
shadows and brilliant colours. We are all of the 
people, as regards emotion; and the great lady, like 
the waiting-woman, sheds tears, without cavilling with 
the author as to the means he uses 

And yet, after all, there is a great deal of truth in 
B 3 rron’s poems. Nothis man is not a mere arranger 
of effects or an inventor of phrases. He has lived 
amidst the spectacles he describes; he has experienced 
the emotions he relates. He has been in the tent of 
Ali Pacha, and rehshed the strong savour of ocean ad¬ 
venture and savage manners. He has been a score of 
times near death,—^in the Morea, in the anguish and the 
solitude of fever; at Suli, in a shipwreck; at Malta, 
in England, and in Italy, in the dangers of a duel, plots 
of insurrection, commencements of sudden attacks, at 
sea, in arms, on horseback, liaving seen assassination, 
wounds, agonies close to him, and that more than once. 

I am living here exposed to it (assassination) daily, 
for 1 have happened to make a powerful and unprinci¬ 
pled man my enemy; and I never sleep the worse f(» 
it, or ride in less solitaiy place.s, because precailtion is 
useless, and one thinks of it as of a disease which may 
or may not strike.” ' He spoke the truth; no one 
ever held Iiimself more erect and firm in danger. One 
day, near the Gulf of San Fiorenzo, his yacht was thrown 
on the coast; the sea was teirific, and the rooks in 
sight; the passeng^ kissed their rosarie 9 , or Mnted 
with horror; and the two captains being consulted, 
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dedaxed shipwreck inevitable. “ Well,” sdd Lord 
Byron, we are all born to die; I shall go widi regret, 
but certainly not with fear.'" And he took off his 
clothes, begging the others to do the same, not that they 
could save themselves amidst such waves; but “ it is 
every man’s duty to endeavour to preserve the life God 
has given him; so I advise you all to strip: swimming, 
indeed, can be of little use in these billows; but as 
children, when tired with crying, sink placidly to repose, 
we, when exhausted with struggling, shall die the 
easier. . . He then sat down, folding his arms, 
very calm; he even joked with the captain, who was 
putting his dollars into his waistcoat pocket. . . . 
The ship approached the rocks. All this time Byron 
was not seen to change countenance. A man thus 
tried and moulded can paint extreme situations and 
sentiments. Aftei* all, they are never painted otherwise 
than by experience. The most inventive—Dante and 
Shakspeare—^though quite different, yet do the same 
thing. However high their genius rose, it always had 
its feet on observation; and their most fooljsh, as well 
as their most splendid pictures, never offer to the world 
more than an image of their age, or of their own heart. 
At most, they deduce; that is, having derived from two 
or three features the inward qualities of the man within 
themselves and of the men around them, they draw 
thence, by a sudden ratiocination of which they have 
no ofmeciausnesfi the varied skein of actions and senli- 
menta. They may be artist^, but they are observers. 
They may invent, but they describe. Their gloxy. does 
not ccmskt in the display of a phantasmagoria, but in 
the disooyery of a truth. They are the first to enter 
sofi^e une^lofed piovixice of Inunanity, which becomes 
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their domain, and thenceforth supports then* name like 
an appanage. Byron found his domain, which is that 
of sad and tender sentiments: it is a heath, and full 
of ruins; but he is at home there, and he is idone. 

Wliat an abode 1 And it is on this desolation that 
he dwells. He muses on it. See the brothers of 
Childe Harold pass—the characters who people it. 
One in his prison, chained up with his two remaining 
brothers. Their father and three others had perished 
fighting, or were burnt for their faith. One by one, 
before the eyes of the eldest, the last two languish and 
fade; a silent and slow agony amidst, the damp dark¬ 
ness into which a beam of the sickly sun pierces through 
a crevice. After the death of the first, the survivors 
" begged as a boon ” that he shall at least be buried on 
a spot whereon the day might shine.” The jailers 

“ Coldly laugh’d—and laid him there: 

The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant." ^ 

Then the youngest “ faded ” daily 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray,” ^ 

But the pillars to which they are chained are too lar 
apart,—the elder cannot approach hie dying younger 
brother; he listens and hears the failing sighs; he ones 
for succour, and none comes. He bursts his chain with 
one strong bound: allisov^. He takes thatcc^ tuuid^ 

* IByron’a Works, x. e. viL 2S1 

* Q. viii. 236. 
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smd then, before the motionless body, liis senses are lost, 
his thoughts arrested; he is like a drowning man, who, 
after passing through pangs of agony, lets hiinself sink 
down like a stone, and no longer feels existence but 
a complete petrifaction of horror. Here is another 
brother of Childe Harold, Mazeppa, bound naked on a 
wild horse, rushing over the steppes. He writhes, and 
his swollen Umbs, out by the cords, are bleeding. A 
whole day the course continues, and behind him the 
wolves are howling. , The night through he hears their 
long monotonous chase, and at the end his energy fails. 

“ . . . The ^rth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 

I seemM to Bmk upon the ground; 

But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew sore. 

And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more; 

The skies spun like a mighty wheel; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 

Which*saw no further: be who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. . . . 

I felt the blackness como and go. 

And strove to wake; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below: 

I felt as on a plank at sea. 

When all the waves that dash o’er thee, 

At the same time upheave and whelm, 

And hurl, thee towards a desert realm." ^ 

ir 

Sludl I eaumerate them all? Hugo, Panama, the 
Fo^cari, GiaouTf the Corsair. His hero is always 
a striving 4ith the worst anguish, face to face 
wiHi ^pwreck^’Jortuie, death,—his own painful and 

^ Wotki^ xi., c. xiti 367. 
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prolonged death, the bitter death of his well-beloved, 
with remorse for his companion, amidst the gloomy 
prospects of a threat^ing eternity, withi no other 
support but innate energy and hardened pride. These 
men have desired too much, too impetuously, with a 
senseless swing, like a horse which does not feel the 
bit, and thenceforth their inner doom drives them to the 
abyss which they see, and cannot escape from. Wliat a 
niglit w'as that of Alp before Corinth! He is a rene¬ 
gade, and comes with the Mussulmans to besiege the 
Christians, his old friends—^Minotti, the father of the 
girl he loves. Next day he is to leafll the assault, and 
he thinks of his death, whicji he forebodes, the carnage 
of his own soldiers, which he is preparing. There is no 
inner support, but rooted resentment and a firm and 
stem will. The Mussulmans despise him, the Christians 
execrate him, and his glory only publishes his treason. 
Dejected an^ fevesed, he passes through the sleeping 
camp, and wanders on the shore: 

’Tie midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down; 

Blue roll the waters^ blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light. . . . 

The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 

But murmur’d meekly as the brook. 

The wiuds were pBloVd o& the waves; 

The banners dioop’d sl6ng^1ihe£r«iBlfl6eB. 

And that deep sQenoe was nnhroke^ 

Save where the watch his signal 

Save the steed n^ghed and shtiQ^. 
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. And the vide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast/ 

How the heart slckexis before such spectacles !* What 
a contrast between his agony and the peace of iuiinortal 
nature I How man stretches then liis arms towards 
ideal beauty, and how impotently they fall back at tlie 
contact of our clay and mortality 1 Alp advances over 
the sandy shore to the foot of the bastion, exposed to 
the fire of the sentinels; and he hardly thinks of it : 

And he saw the lean doge beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their camival> 

Gorging and growling o’er iurcase and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him 1 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunched o’er the whiter skull, 

As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their grew dull 

As they lazily mumbled the bones 

When they scarce could rise frotn the «p6t where they fed 

So weU had they broken a lingering fast 

With those who had fallen for that night’s repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that roll’d on the sand, 

The foremost of these were the best of liis band : 

Crimson and green were the shawjb of their wear, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and bare. 

scalps were in the wild dog’s maw. 

The hair was tangkd round his jaw. 

But close the shore on^the edjge of the gulf, 

tUmthd^*hiU% hut kept away, 

BcfU# by the d|||pB, from the humiui prey ; 

^ Bjnwa's x., Th*Sigj^^Oorinth,<t. xi. litf, 
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But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 

Pick’d by the birds, on the sands of the bay.” ^ 

Such is the goal of man; the hot frenzy of life ends 
here; buried or not, it matters little: vultures or 
jackals, one gi’avedigger is as good as another. The 
storm of his rages and his efforts have but served to 
cast him to these animals for their food, and to their 
beaks and jaws lie comes only with the sentiment of 
frustrated hopes and insatiable desires. Could any of 
us forget the death of Lara after once reading it ? Has 
any one elsewhere seen, save in Sha^peare, a sadder 
picture of the destiny of a man vainly rearing against 
inevitable fate? Though generous, like Macbeth, he 
has, like Macbeth, dared everything against law and 
conscience, even against pity and the most ordinaiy 
feelings of honour. Crimes committed have forf‘ed him 
into other crimes, and blood poured out has made him 
glide into a pool of blood. As a corsair, he has slain; as 
a cut-throat, he assassinates; and his former murders 
which haunt his dreams come with their bat’s-wings 
beating against the portals of his brain. He does not 
drive them away, these black visitors; though the mouth 
remains silent, the pallid brow and strange smile bear 
witness to their approach. And yet it is a noble spec¬ 
tacle to see man standing with calm countenance even 
under their touch. The last day comes, and six inches of 
iron suffice for all this energy and fury. Lara is lying 
beneath a lime tree, and his wound “ is bleeding fast 
froni life away.” With each convuMon '^the stream 
gushes blacker, then stops; the blood Bows n^W <mly 
drop by drop, and his brow is already mowt, his eySs 

* ^yroBll»%orks, x., TJU ^/OoriiiSk^ c. xvl. ISS. 
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dim. ■ The victors arrive—^lie does not deign to answer 
them; the priest brings near the absolving cross> “ but 
he look’d upon it with an eye profane." What remains 
to him of life is for his poor page, the only being who 
loved him, who has followed him to the end, and who 
now tries to stanch the blood from his wound: 

“ He scarce can spe^ik, but motions him 'tis vain, 

He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage, 

And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page. . . . 

His dying tones are in that other tongue, 

To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. . , . 

And once, as Raled’s answering accents ceased. 

Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East: 

Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Roll’d back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 

Or that ’twas chance, or some remember’d scene, 

That raised his arm to point where such had been, 

Scarce Kaled seem’d to know, but turn’d away, 

As if his heart abhorr’d that coming day, 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 

To look on Lara’s brow—where all grew night. . . 

But from bis visage little could we guess, • 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless. . . . 

But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew, 

And dull the film along his dim eye grew; 

His limbs stretch’d fluttering^ and his head droop’d o’er.” ^ 

Ail is over, and of this haughty spirit there remains 
but a poor piece of clay. all, it is the desirable 

lot of such hearts; they have spent life amiss, and only 
rest well iu the tomb. 

A strange and altogether northern poetry, with its 
^Dot in the Bdda and its flower in Shakspeare, bom 

* Byroa'i Wdtiui, x .; e. 2, si 17-^0, 60. 
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long ago under an inclement sky, on the shores of a 
stormy ocean,—the work of a too wilful, too strong, too 
sombre race,—and which, after lavishing its images of 
desolation and heroism, ends by stretching like a black 
veil over the whole of living nature the dream of 
universal destruction: this dream is here, as in the 
Edda, almost equally grand : 

I had a dream, which was not all a ili-eam. 

The bright sun was extinguisl)*d, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in tlie eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air, 

Morn came and went—and came, and brought no day ,. 
Forests were set on fire—but hour by hour 
They fell and faded—and the crackling trunks 
Extinguish'd with a crash—and all was black. . . . 

And they did live by watchfires—and the thrones, 

The palaces of crowned kings^—the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 

Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 

And men were gathered round their biasing homes 
To look once more into each other's face.. . . 

The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with ftiel, and look’d up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dus^ 

And gnash’d thdr teeth and howFd: the wiRhirda shric^d, 
And, tmiied, did flutter on the gmuad, 
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And flap their useleas wings; the wildest brutes 
Oame tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl’d 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless—they were slain for food: 

And War, which for a moment was no more. 

Did glut himself again;—a meal w'ss bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom ; no love was left; 

All earth was but one thought—and that was death, 

Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails—men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh; 

The meagre by the meagre were devour’d, 

Even dogs assail’d their masters, all save one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds and beasts and famish’d men at bay, 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws; himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answer'd not with a caress—he died. 


The crowd was famish'd by degrees; but two 
Of an enormous city,did survive, ' 

And they were enemies: they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place 
Where had been heap’d a maiis of holy things 
For an unholy usage; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 

The feeble ae^es, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 

Thmr eyes ee it grew lighter, and beheld 

Bkhcb o^ev’e aspects—saw, and shriek’d, and died— 


Bven their mutual hMeousness they died.” ’ 


^ Byieo'a Woiks, x ; tkerkMu^ SIS3. 
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Amongst these imrestrained and gloomy poems, which 
incessantly return and dwell on the same subject, there 
is one more imposing and lofty than the rest, Manfred, 
twin-brother of the greatest poem of the age, Goethe's 
FavM, Goethe says of Byron: “ This singular intel¬ 
lectual poet has taken my Faustus to himself, and 
extracted from it the strongest nourishment for his 
hypochondriac humour. He has made use of the im¬ 
pelling principles in his own way, for his own purposes, 
so that no one of tliem remains the same; and it is 
particularly on tliis account that I cannot enough 
admire his genius." The play is indeed original. Byron 
UTites: “ Ilis (Goethe's) Faust I never read, for T don't 
know German ; but Matthew Monk Lewis, in 1816, at 
Coligny, translated most of it to me uivd voce, and I was 
natuiully much struck with it; but it was the Steinhaek 
and the Juncffrau and something else, much more than 
Faustus, that made me write Manfred” ' Goethe adds: 

The whole is so completely formed anew, that it would 
be an interesting task for the critic to point out not 
only the alterations he (Byron) has made, ^but their 
degree of resemblance or dissimilarity to the original” 
Let us speak of it, then, quite freely: the subject of 
Manfred is the dominant idea, of tlie'age, expi'essed so 
as to display the contrast of two masters, and of two 
nations. 

What constitutes Goethe’s glory is, that in the 
nineteenth century he did produce an e^e poem^l 
mean a poem in which genuine gods act and apeak. 

Wvrhs, ; Letter Mr. J&xamy, Bwreimii, lS|0i 
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Hiie appeared iinpossible in the nineteenth century, 
since the special work of our age is the refined consider* 
ation of creative ideas, and. the suppression of the 
poetic characters by which other ages have never failed 
to represent them. Of the two divine families, the 
Greek and tlie Christian, neither seemed capable of re¬ 
entering the epic world. Classic literature dragged 
down in its fall the mythological puppets, and the 
ancient gods slept on their old Olympus, whither history 
and archaeology alone might go to arouse them. The 
angels and saints of the Middle-ages, as strange and al¬ 
most as far from our thoughts, slept on the vellum of 
their missals and in the niches of their cathedrals; and 
if a poet like Chateaubriand, tried to make them entei* 
the modern world,' he succeeded only in degrading them, 
and in making of them vestry decorations and operatic 
machinery. The mythic credulity disappeared amid 
the growth of experience, the mystic amid the growth of 
prosperity. Paganism, at the /jontact of science, was 
reduced to the recognition of natural forces; Christianity 
at the contact of morality, was reduced to the adoration 
of the ideal. In order again to deify physical powers, 
mm should have become once more a healthy child, as 
in Homer’s time. In order 'again to deify spiritual 
powers, man should have become once more a sickly child 
as in Dante’s time. But he was an adult, and conld 
not ascend again to civilisatLons or epics, f^om which 
the, etotent of his thought and of his life had wi^* 

dtanm him for ever. How ,was he to be shown 

■0 

his gods, tihe modem gods? how could he reclothe 
them in a personal and visible form, since he had 

^ of lorei^ tlie ai^ of the ocean, the oboin of 

1^ this «t leSgnt la Martyrs. 
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toiled to strip them precisely of all personal and 
sensible form, and had succeeded in this. Instead of 
rejecting legend, Goethe took it up again. He chose 
a mediaeval story for his theme. Carefully, scrupu¬ 
lously, he tracked old manners and old beliefs; an 
alchemist's laboratory, a sorcerer's conjuring-book, 
coarse villagers, students' or drunkards’ gaiety, a 
witches’ meeting on the Brocken, a mass in church; 
we might fancy we saw an engraving of Luther’s 
time, conscientious and minute : nothing is omitted. 
Heavenly characters appear in consecrated attitudes 
after the text of Scripture, like the old mysteries: the 
Lord with his angels, then with the devil, who comes 
to ask permission to tempt Faust, as formerly he 
tempted Job; heaven, as St. Francis imagined it and 
Van Eyck painted it, with anchorites, holy women and 
doctors—some in a landscape with bluish rocks, others 
above in the sublime air, hovering in choirs about 
the Virgin in glory, oi|e tier above another. Goethe 
affects even to be so orthodox as to write under 
each her Latin name, and her due niche in the 
Vulgate.^ And this very fidelity proclaims him a 
sceptic. We see that if he resuscitates the ancient 
world, it is as a liistorian, not as a believer. He is 
only a Christian through remembrance and poetic feel- 
'ing. In him the modem spirit overflows desi^edly 
the narrow vessel in which he designedly seems 
enclose it The thinker percolates through the narrate. 
Every instant a calculated word, which seems invol¬ 
untary, opens up glimpses of philosx^hy^ beyond the 
veils oi tradition. Who they, these supematuial 

X ptaxUriaSt S. Lacs, vii 8S; Midiier Smaritm«h A 

Jdiiiniiis, iv.; (Acta SftnotoniRtK etc. 
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p 6 t 9 onages,—^this god, this Mephistoplieles, these angelsl 
Their substance incessantly dissolves and re-forms, to 
show or hide alternately the idea which fills it. Are 
they abstractions .or characters ? Mephistopheles, a 
revolutionaty and a philosophor, who has read Gcundidit 
and cynically jeers at the Powers,—is he anything but 
" the spirit of negation ? ” 

The angels r 

“ Rejoice to share 

The weal til exuberant of all that’s fair, 

Which lives, and has its being everywhere * 

And the creative essence which surrounds, 

And lives in all, and worketh ever more. 

Encompass . . . within love’s gracious bounds, 

And all the world of things, which flit before 
The gaze in seeming fitful and obscure, 

Do ... in lasting thoughts embody and secure.” ^ 

Are these angels, for an instant at least, anything else 
than the ideal intelligence which comes, through sym¬ 
pathy, to love all, and through ideas, to comprehend aU ? 
What shall we say of this Deity, at first biblical and 
individual, who little by little is unshaped, vanishes 
and, sinking to the depths, behind the splendours of 
living nature and mystic reverie, is confused with the 
inaccessible absolute? Thus is the whole poem un¬ 
folded, action and characters, men and gods, antiquity 
and middle-ages, c^gregate and details, always on l^e 
confines of two worlds—one \i8ible and figurative, the 
o^iCr ixitelligible and fonnless; one comprehending the 
'moving exteamals of Mstoiy or of life, and all that hued 
and petfumed bloom which nature lavishes on the aur- 

* tnmdttted by Theodore Uaitiu. mi 
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face of existence, the oth^ containing the profoand 
generative powers and invisible fixed laws by which all 
these living beings come to the light of day.^ Atjlast 
we see our gods: we no longer pajody them, like our 
ancestors, by idols or persons; we perceive them as 
they are in themselves, and we have no need, in ord>er 
to see them, to i enounce poetry, nor break with the 
past We remain on ^ knees before the slirines 
where men have prayed ror three thousand years; we 
do not tear a single rose from the chaplets with which 
they have crowned their divine Madonnas; we do not 
extinguish a single candle which they have crowded on 
the altar steps; we behold with an artist’s pleasure the 
precious shrmes where, amidst the wrought candlesticks, 
tiie suns of diamonds, the gorgeous copes, they have 
scattered the purest treasures of their genius and their 
heart But our thoughts pierce further than our eyes. 
For us, at certain moments, these draperies, this marble, 
all this pomp vacillates; it is no longer aught but 
beautiful phantoms; it vanishes in the smoke, and wo 
discover through it and behind it the impalpable ideal 
M^hich has set up these pillars, lighted these roofs, and 
hovered for centuries over the kneeling multituda 

To understand the legend and also to understand 
life, is the object of tins work, and of the whole work 
of Goethe. Everything, brutish or rational, vile or sub¬ 
lime, fantastic or tangible, is a group of powers, of 
which our mind, through study and sympathy, may 
r^roduce in itself the elements and the dispoK^B. 
Let us reproduce it, and give it in our thought a new * 
existexica Is a gossip like Martha, babbling and 

> Goethe einge: “ Wer niffc dii« ahtMine mir iHgaBdikeit 
^ Wo eg Ib henrliehen Aoom’den 8clU%t !^ 
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drunkard like Frosdh, brawling and dirty, and 
the other Butch boors—unworthy to enter a picture ? 

the female apes, and the apes who sit beside 
the cauldron, wajchiug that it does not boil over, 
with theii’ hoarse cries and disordered fancies, may 
repay the trouble of art in restoring them. Where- 
ever there is life, even bestial or maniacal, there is 
beauty. The more we lool||||pon nature, the more we 
find it divine—divine even m rocks and plants. Con¬ 
sider these forests, they seem motionless ; but the leaves 
breathe, and the sap mounts insensibly through the 
massive trunks and branches, to the slender shoots, 
stretched like fingers at the end of the twigs; it fills 
the swollen ducts, leaks out in living forms, loads the 
frail aments with fecundating dust, spreads profusely 
through the fermenting air the vapours and odours: this 
luminous air, this dome of verdure, this long colon¬ 
nade of trees, this silent soil, labour and are trans¬ 
formed ; they accomplish a work, and the poet's heart 
has but to listen to them to find a voice for their ob¬ 
scure instincts. They speak in his heart still better, 
^y sing, and other beings do the same; each, by its 
distinct melody, short or long, strange or simple, solely 
adapted to its nature, capable of manifesting it fully, 
in the same manner as a sound, by its pitch, its hei^t, 
its force, manifests the inner structure of the body which 
has produced it This melody the poet respects; he 
avnidji altering it by confusing its ideas or aecmit; his 
whole care is to keep it intact and pure. Thus is Ids 
produced, an echo of universal nature, a vast chorus 
ih whiK^ gods> iQeii, past, present, all periods of history, 
Mictions of life, all orders of existence agree with- 
Opd m whidi the flexible genius of the 
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musician, who is alternately transformed into each one * 
of them in order to interpret and comprehend them, 
only bears witness to his own thought in giving an 
insight, beyond this immense harmopy, into the group 
of ideal laws whence it is derived, and the inner reason 
which sustains it. 

Beside this lofty conception, what is the supernatural 
part of Manfred ? Doul^Usss Byron is moved by the 
great things of nature; he has just left the Alps; he 
has seea those glaciers which are like “ a frozen hur¬ 
ricane,"—^those “ torrents which roll the sheeted silver’s 
waving column o’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
like the pale courser’s tail, as told in the Apocalypse,” 
—but he has brought nothing from them but imagea 
His witch, his spirits, his Arimanes, are but stage gods. 
He believes in them no more than we do. Genuine 
gods are created with much greater difficulty; we must 
believe in them; wc must, like Goethe, have assisted long 
at their birth, like philosophers and scholars; we must 
have seen of them more than their externals. He 
who, whilst continuing a poet, becomes a naturalist and 
geologist, who has followed in the fissures of the rocks 
the tortuous waters slowly distilled, and driven at 
length by their own weight to the light, may ask hint- 
self, as the Greeks did foimerly, when they saw them 
roll and sparkle in their emerald tints, what these 
waters might be thinking, whether they thought 
What a strange life is theirs, alternately at rest and m 
violent motion! How far removed from ours \ WMi 
what e£^rt must we tear ourselves from our and 
ccm^icated passions, to comprehend the youth mad 
divine simplicity of a being without refloctimi and lotmi 
How dilheult % 'such a wmk for a modem man 1 
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impoBsible for m Englishman] Shelley, Keate ap¬ 
proached it,—tlianks to the nervous delicacy of their 
sickly or overflowing imagination; but how partial still 
was this approach 1 And how we feel, on reading them, 
that they would have needed the aid of public culture, 
and the aptitude of national genius, which Goethe pos¬ 
sessed! That which the whole of civilisation has 
alone developed in the Englishman, is eiieigetic will 
and practical faculties. Here man has braced himself 
up in his efforts, become concentrated in resistance, 
fond of action, and hence shut out from pure speculation, 
from wavering sympathy, and from disinterested art. 
In him metaphysical liberty has perished under 
utilitarian preoccupation, and pantheistic reverie under 
moral prejudices. How would he frame and bend his 
imagination so as to follow the numberless and fugitive 
outlines of eadstences, especially of vague existences? 
How would he leave his religion so as to reproduce 
indiflerently the powers of indifferent nature? And 
who is further from flexibility and indiflerence than he ? 
The flowing water, which in Goethe takes the mould 
of all the contours of the soil, and which we perceive 
in the sinuous and luminous distance beneath the 
golden mist which it exhales, was in Byron suddenly 
froasen into a mass of ice, and makes but a rigid block 
of ^urystel Here, as elsewhere, there is but one oha- 
meter, the same as before. Men. gods, nature, all the 
changing and multiplex world of Goethe, has vanished 
poet alone subsists, as expressed in his character. 
Inevitably impiiisoned within himself, be could see 
nething Wt himself; if he must come to other exist¬ 
ence^ It is that they may reply to him; and through 
thia pretended he pamliited in his eternal monologue 
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. But how all these powers, assembled in a sin^e 
being, make him great! Into what mediocrity and 
platitude sinks the Faust of Goethe, compared to 
Manfred! As soon as we cease to see humanity in 
this Faust, what does he become ? Is he a hero ? A 
sad hero, who has no other task but to speak, is afraid, 
studies the shades of his sensations, and walks about 1 
His womt action is to sednce a grisette, and to go and 
dance by night in bad company—two exploits which 
many a German student has accomplished. His wil¬ 
fulness is whim, his ideas are longings and dreams. 
A poet’s soul in a scholar’s head, both unfit for action, 
and not harmonising well together; discord within, and 
wealcness without; in short, character is wanting: it is 
German all over. By his side, what a man is Manfred I 
He w a man; there is no fitter word, or one which 
could depict him better. He will not, at the sight of 
a spirit, “quake like a crawling, cowering, timorous 
worm.” He will not regret that “ he has neither land, 
nor pence, nor worldly honours, nor influence.” He 
will not let himself be duped by the devil like a sdhool- 
boy, or go and amuse himself like a cockney with the 
phantasmagoria of the Brocken. He has lived like a 
feudal chief, not like a scholar who has taken his degree; 
he has fought, mastered others; he knows how to 
master himself. If he has studied magic arts, it is not 
from an alchemists curiosity, but from a spirit of 
revolt; 

From my youth upwards 

My spirit walk’d not with the souls men, 

Nov look’d upon tiie earth wirii humaii eyes; ^ 

The thj^t of their amlntiQB was notmine, 

The aim of their eristeftoe was not nuae; ^ 
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My joys, my grieCs, my paesions, and my powers 
Mfide me a stranger; though I wore the form, 

1 had no sympathy with breathing flesh. . . . 

My joy was in the Wilderness, to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 

Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite, or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to loll along 
On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave. . . . 

To follow through the night the moving moon. 

The stars and their development ; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim , 

Or to look, iist’ning, on the scatter’d'leaves, 

While Autumn wiuds were at their evening song. 

These were my pastimes, and to be alone; 

For if tbe beings, of whom I was one,— 

Hating to be so,—cross’d me in my path, 

1 felt ^myself degraded back to them, 

And was all day again. . . . ^ 

I could not tame my nature down ; for he 

Must serve who fain would sway—and soothe—and sue— 

And watch all time—and pry into all place— . ^ 

^ And be a living lie—who would become 
A mghtf thing amongst the mean, and such 
The mass are ; 1 disdain’d to mingle with 
A herd, though to be leader—^and of wolves. . . . ^ 

Be lives alotte, and he cannot live alone. The deep 
SOTti^ of love, cut off ftom its natural issues, then over¬ 
flows and lays waste the heart which refused to ^expand. 
He has loved, too well, one too near to him, his sisteii^ it 
may he; ^e has died of it, and impotent remorse flUt 

tiie soul whidi no human occupation could satisfy: 

! 

*■ Efron’s Works, xi.; Ua^fredt li. % 32. 
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. My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies;—I have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till returning mom, 

Then cursed myself till sunset;—I have pray’d 
For madness as a blessing—’tis denied me. 

I have affronted death—but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass'd harmless—the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 

In fantasy, imagination, all 

The affluence of my soul. . \ I plunged deep, 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dashed me back 
Into the gulf of my unfathom’d thought. . . . 

I dwell in iiiy despair, 

And live, and live for ever.” ^ 

He only wishes to see her once more: to this sole hud all- 
powerful desire flow all the enei^ies of his souL He calls 
her up in the midst of spirits ; she appears, but answers 
not. He prays to her—with what cries, what doleful 
cries of deep anguish ! How he loves ! With what 
yearning and effort all his downtrodden and outcmshed 
tenderness gushes out and escapes at the sight of those 
well-beloved eyes, which he sees for the last time! 
With what enthusiasm his convulsive arms are staretched 
towards that frail form which, shuddering, has quitted 
the tomb 1—towards those cheeks in which the blood, 
forcibly recalled, plants "a strange hectic—like the 
unnatural red which Autumn plants upon the peri^*d 

. Hear me, hear me— 

Astarte! my beloved i speak to me: 

i Byfon’8 Worka. xi i h- % 34. 
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t have so much endured—so much endure— 

Look on me ! the grave hath not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much as 1 loved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do bear 
This pimishraent for both—that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed—and that I shall die; 

Fur hitheito all hateful things conspire 
To bind mo in existence—in a life 
Which makes me shrink from immortality— 

A future like the past. I cannot rest. 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 

1 feel but what thou art—and what I am ; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music—Sjjeak to me I 
For 1 have call’d on thee in the still night. 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 

Wliich answer'd me—many things answered me— 
Spirits and men—but thou wert silent all. . . . 

Speak to me ! I have wander’d o’er the earth, 

And never found thy likeness—Speak to me ! 

Look on the fiends around—they feel for me: 

I fbar them not, and feel for thee alone— 

Speak to me! though it bo in wrath ;— ^but say — 

I reck not what—^but let me bear thee once^— 

This once—^once more ! ” ^ 


She.j&peaJks. What a sad and doubtful reply 1 Mau- 
1 )1^8 limbs are convulsed when she disappears. But 
an jjislanl afbesr the spirits see that: 

^ Woirka at; IL 4,47. 
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. He mastereth himself^ and makes 
His torture tributaiy to his will. 

Had he been one of ns, he would have made 
An awful spirit.”* 

Will is the unshaken basis of this soul. He did 
bend befoie the chief of the spirits; he stood firm and 
calm before the infernal throne, whilst all the demons 
were raging who would tear him to pieces: now he 
dies, and they assail him, but he still strives and con¬ 
quers : 

“ . . Thou hiwt no power upon me, that I feel; 

Thou never shalt possess me, that I know : 

What I have done is done; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain firom thine : 

The mind wdiich is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts— 

Is its own origin of ill and end— 

And its own place and time*— its innate sense. 

When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without; 

‘ But is absorb'd in sufferance or m joy, 

Bom from the knowledge of its own desert. * 

Tfim didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 

But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter.—Back, ye bafSed fleuds ! 

The hand of death is on me—but not youre 

This “ I," the invincible I, who suffices to bimsdlf, on 
whom nothing has a hold, demons nor men, the sdie 
author of his own good and iU, a sort of suftering or 
god, but god always, even in- its (quivering fle^ amidst 
his soiled andjklighted destiny,—such is the hero toid ^ 

» ^rfua’s WorH Jd.; ft* 4S, » SM iit A 74 
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t}]i6 work of this xni&d, and of tbe men of his race. If 
Goethe was the poet of the universe, Byron was the 
poet of the indimdml; and if in one the German 
genius found its interpreter, the English genius found 
it%laterpreter in the other. 

V 

We can well imagine that Englishmen clamoured at 
and repudiated tlie monster. Southey, tlie poet-laureate, 
said of him, in good biblical style, that he savoured of 
Moloch and Belial—most of all of Satan; and, with 
the generosity of a brother poet, called the attention 
of Government to him. We should, fill many pages 
if we were to copy the reproaches of the respectable 
review)^ {gainst these '' men of diseased hearts and de¬ 
praved imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions 
to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have re¬ 
belled against the holiest ordinances of human society, 
and, bating that revealed religion which, with all their 
efforts and bravadoes, they are unable entirely to Dds- 
hebeve, labour to make others as miserable as them¬ 
selves, by infecting them with a moral virus that eats 
into the soul.*’^ This sounds like the emphasis of an 
episcopal charge and of scholastic pedantry: in England 
the press does the duty of the police, aud it never did 
H more violently than at that time. Opinion backed 
the press. Several times, in Italy, Loi^ Byron saw 
g^tlemen leave a drawing-room with their wives, when 
he was aanounced. Owing to his title and cdebiiiy, 
the sicandid which he caused was more conspicuous than 
anf e^mr: he was a public sinner. One day an 

‘ ^ Firefaoe J Figkm ^Jvdgmeni. 
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scure parson sent him a prayer which he had found 
amongst the papers of his wife—a charming and pious 
lady, recently dead, and who had secretly prayed to 
God for the conversion of the great sinner. Conserva¬ 
tive and Protestant England, after a quarter of a 
century of moral wars, and two centuries of moral educa¬ 
tion, carried its severity and rigour to extremes ; and 
Puritan intolerance, like Catholic intolerance previously 
in Spain, put recusants out of the pale of the law. 
The proscription of voluptuous or abandoned life, the 
narrow observation of prder and decency, the respect of 
all police, human and divine; the necessary bows at 
the mere name of Pitt, of the king, the church, the God 
of the Bible; the attitude of the gentleman in a white 
tie, conventional, inflexible, implacable,—such were the 
customs then met with across the Channel, %.Jii^ndred 
times more tyrannical than now-a-days: at that time, 
as Stendhal says, a peer at las fireside dared not cross 
his legs, for fear of its being improper. England held 
herself stiff, uncomfortably laced in her stays of de- 
corufh. Hence arose two sources of misery; 4i man 
suffers, and is tempted to throw down the ugly choking 
apparatus, when he is sure that it can be done secretly. 
On one side constraint, on the other hypocrisy—these 
are the two vices of English civilisation; and it was 
these which Byron, with his poet^s discernment and his 
(Kimbative instincts, attacked. 

He had seen them from the hist; tarue artists are 
perspicacious: it is in this that they outstrip us; we 
judge from hearsay and formulas, like cockneys; th6y« 
like eccentric bdngs, from aocompli^ed hicts, ai^ 
things; at twenty-two he perceived the tedium bom 
of constKaiul^desoIatiiig aB hi^ life: 
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“ There stands the noble hostess, nor shall sink 
With the three thousandth curtsy j. . . 

ISaloon, room, hidl, o’crflow beyond their brink, 

And long the latest of arrivals halts, 

’Midst royal dukes and dames condemn’d to climb. 

And gain an inch of staircase at a time.” ^ 

He wrote also: 

“ He (the Count) ought to have been in the country during 
the hunting season, with ' a select party of distinguished guests,’ 
as the papers term it. He ought to have soon the gontlemait 
after diuner (on the hunting days), and the soiree ensuing 
thereupon,—^and the women looking as if they had hunted, or 
rather been hunted; and I could have wished that he had been 
at a dinner in town, which I recollect at Lord G* * 's—small, 
but select, and composed of the most amusing t)6ople. The 
dessert was hardly on the table, when, out of twelve, I counted 
five 

As for the morals of the upper classes, this is what he 
says: 

“ Went to my box at Oovent Garden to*night. . , . Casting 
my eyes round the house, in the next box to me^ and the next, 
and the next, were the most distinguished old and young 
Babylonians of quality. ... It was os if the house had been 
divided between your public and your understood courtesans; 
—but the intriguantes much outnumbered the regular meres' 
oaries. Now, where lay the difference between Pauline and 
hCT mother,. . . and Lady * * and daughter ? except that the 
two last may enter Carlton and any other house, and the two 
firal are limited to the Opera and b-« house. How I do 
d^ight in observing life as it really is 1—and myself, after tdl, 
the worst of any !”* 

* Byron’s Works^ xvii. ; Don Juan, c. 11, st Ixvii 
’ im, Vi IS; letter SIS, April 5, 1828. 

* rud, ii. 308; Jaumai Deo. 17, 1819. 

voi. IT, * 
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Decorum and debauchery; moral hypocrites, “ qui 
mettent leurs vertus en mettant leurs gants bl^noe 
an oligarchy which, to preserve its places and its sine¬ 
cures, ravages Europe, preys on Ireland, and excites 
the people by making use of the grand words, virtue, 
Christianity, and liberty: there was truth in all these 
invectives.^ It is only thirty years since the ascend¬ 
ency of the middle class diminished the privileges an<jb‘ 
comiptions of the great; but at that time hard words 
could with justice be thrown at their heads. Byron 
said, quoting from Voltaire: 

‘“La Pudeur s’est enfuie dea eoenrs, et west refugi^e sur les 
Ifevros.’... ‘ Plus les moeurs sont ddprav(?c.s, plus les expres¬ 
sions devienneiit nicsur^es; on croit regagner cu langage ce 
qu’on a j>erdu en vertu.’ This is the real fuel, us applicable 
to the degraded and hypocritical mass which leavens fihe present 
Englisli generation ; and it is the only answer they de^rve. 

. . . Cant is the ciying sin of this double-dealing and false- 
speaking time of selfish spoilers.’’ ^ 

And then he wrote his masterpiece, Don Juan.^ 

All here was new, form as well as substance; for he 
had entered into a new world. ' The Englishman, the 
Northman, transplanted amongst southern maimers and 
into Italian life, had become imbued with a new sap, 
which made him bear new fruit He had been induced 
to read^ the rather free satires of Buratti, and the 

* Alfred de Musset 

* See his tenible satirical poem, 7%t Fision <if Judgmenif agidlut 
Southey, Qeorge IV., and ofiScial pomp 

* Byron's Works, xvL 131 ; Preface to Dan Jw%t Gtntos vL rii 
and viiu 

^ Don Jwm is a aalire on the abuses in tbe presmit State of todatyf- 
and not a enlogy of vice. 

« Stendhid, dldiho^ SIN* M 
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more than voluptuous sonnets of Bafifo. He lived in 
the Happy Venetian society, still exempt from political 
animosities, where care seemed a foUy, where life was 
looked upon as a caruival, pleasure displayed itself 
openly, not timid and hypocritical, but loosely armyed 
and commended. He amused himself here, impetuously 
at first, more than sufficient, even more than too much, 
and almost killed himself by these amusements; but 
after vulgar gallantries, having felt a real feeling of love, 
he became a cavalier' servcnte, after the fashion of the 
country where he dwelt, witli the consent of the family 
of the lady, offering his awn, carrying her shawl, a little 
awkwardly at first, and wonderingly, but on the whole 
happier than he had ever been, and fanned by a warm 
breath of pleasure and abandon. He saw in Italy the 
overthi*ow of all English morality, conjugal infidelity 
established as a rule, amorous fidelity raised to a duty: 
" There is no convincing a woman here that she is in the 
smallest degree deviating from the rule of right or the 
fitness of things in having an amoroso} . . . Love (the 
sentiment of love) is not merely an excuse for it, but 
xpakes it an actual virtue, provided it is disinterested, and 
not a caprice, and is confined to one object.”^ A little 
later he translated the Morganie Maggiore of Pulci, to 
show " What was permitted in a Catholic country and 
a bigoted ago to a churchman on the score of religion, 
and to silence those buffoons who accuse me of attacking 
the Liturgy.”* He rejoiced in this liberty and this 
ease, and resolved never to fall again under the pedantic 
m<|uiSition, which in his country had condemned and 

* Byron's Woriki^ iii S38; Letter to Itnrmy, V«Qiee, Jan. % 1817. 

^ * Ibid. Ui. 868; Letter to Moore, Venice, Marcih 26, 1817. 

* Ibid. tr. 279; Latter to Mnnmjr, Ravenna, Feh. 7* 1820. 
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damned him past forgiveness. He wrote his Be^ like 
an improvisatore, with a charming freedom, a flowing 
and fantastic lightness of mood, and contrasted in it 
the recklessness and happiness of Italy with the pre¬ 
judices and repiilsiveness of England : 

“ I like . . .to see the Sim set, sure he’ll rise to morrow, 
Not through a musty morning twinkling weak ns 
A drunken man’s dead eye in maudlin sorrow, 

But with all Heaven t’ himself; that day will break as 
Beauteous as cloudless, nor be forced to borrow 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmers 
Where reeking London’s smoky caldron simmers. 

I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 

And sounds os if it should he writ on satin. 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet Souths 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single accent seems uncouth, 

Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural, 
Which we’re obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter ill 

I like the women too (forgive my folly), 

From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy bronze, 

And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once. 

To the high dama’s brow, more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her ey«i, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” ^ 

With other manners there existed in Italy another 
morality; there is one for every age, race, and sky—I 
mean that the ideal model varies with the eircumstancBi 


* BynMfs^Woika al; o. 231. 
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wliicb fEtshioii it. In England the severity of the 
climate, the warlike eneigy of the race, and the liberty 
of the institutions prescribe an active life, severe 
manners, Puritanic religion, the maniage tie strictly 
kept, a feeling of duty and self-command. In Italy 
the beauty of the climate, the innate sense of the 
beautiful, and the despotism of the government induced 
an idle life, loose manners, imaginative religion, the 
culture of the arts, and the search after happiness. 
Each model has its beauties and its blots,—the epi¬ 
curean artist like the political moinJist;^ each shows 
by its greatnesses the littlenesses of the other, and, to 
set in relief the disadvantages of the second. Lord Byron 
had only to set in relief the seductions of the first. 

Thereupon he went in search of a hero, and did not 
find one, which, in this age of heroes, is '' an uncommon 
want.” For lack of a better he chose " our ancient 
friend Bon Juan,”—a scandalous choice: what an out¬ 
cry the English moralists will make! But, to cap the 
horror, this Bon Juan is not wicked, selfish, odious, 
like his fellows; he does not seduce, he is* no corrupter. 
When an opportunity arises, he lets liimsell’ drift; he 
has a heart and senses, and, under a beautiful sun, they 
are easily touched: at sixteen a youth cannot help 
himself, nor at twenty, nor perhaps at thirty. Lay it 
to the charge of human nature, my dear moralists; it 
is not I who made it as it is. If you will grumble, 
address yourselves higher: we ore here as painters, not 
as makers of human puppets, and we do not answer for 
tibe inner structure of our dancing-dolls. Our Bon Juan 

' S«e atcniihal, fli$ de CHaeomo and Dean Stanley’s Lift ^ 

ffr. jihtold, eontnat ia Complete. See also Mad. de Stael'a 
Otfiiuntt yihae tiiia ojiposition ia vaty <^aiiy graaped. 
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is now going about; he goes about in many places, and 
in all he is young; we will not launch thunderbolts on 
his head because he is young; that fashion is past: 
the green devils and their capers only come on the stage 
in the last act of Mozart’s Don Giovarmi. And, more¬ 
over, Juan is so amiable I After all, what has he done 
that others don’t do ? He has been a lover of Catherine 
II., but he only followed the lead of the diplomatic 
corps and the whole Russian army. Let him sow his 
wild oats; the good grain will spring up in its time. 
Once in England, he will behave himself decently. I 
confess that he may even there, when provoked, go a 
gleaning in the conjugal gardens of the aristocracy; 
but in the end he will settle, go and pronounce moral 
speeches in Parliament, become a member of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. If you wish absolutely to 
have him punished, we will “ make him end in hell, or 
in an unhappy marriage, not knowing which would be 
the severest: the Spanish tradition says hell: but it 
is probably only an allegory of the other state.” ^ At 
aU events, married or damned, the good folk at the end 
of the piece will have the pleasure of knowing that he 
is burning all alive. 

Is not this a singular apology ? Does it not aggra¬ 
vate the fault? Let us wait; we know not yet tiie 
whole venom of the book: together with Juan there 
are Donna Julia, Haid^e, Gulbeyaz, Dudu, and many 
more. It is here the diabolical poet digs in his shaipest 
claw, and he takes care to dig it into our weakest 
side. What will the clergymen and white-chokeied 
reviewers say ? For, to spe^k the tmth, there is no 

^ Byron’s Worley y. 1S7; Loiter to Mr. Mnrmy, Bii£yenan» Ftlik 
1821. 
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preventii^ it: must read on, in spite of ourselves. 

Twice or three times following we meet here with 
hajgpvtms; and when I say happiness, I mean profound 
and complete happiness—^not mere voluptuousness, not 
obscene gaiety; we are far removed from the nicely- 
written ribaldry of Dorat, and the unbridled license of, 
Rochester. Beauty is here, southern beauty, resplendent 
and harmonious, spread over everything, over the 
luminous sky, the calm scenery, corporal nudity, artless¬ 
ness of heart. Is there a thing it does not deify ? 
All sentiments are exalted under its hands. What was 
gross becomes noble; even in the nocturnal adventure 
in the seraglio, wliich seems worthy of Fauhlos, poetry 
embellishes licentiousness. The girls are lying in the 
large silent apartment, like precious flowers brought 
from all climates into a conservatory: 

** One with her flush’d cheek laid on her white arm, 

And raven ringlets gather’d in dark crowd 
Above her brow, lay dreaming soft and warm ; . . , 

One with her auburn tresses lightly bound, 

And fair brows gently drooping, as the fruit * 

Hods from the tree, was slumbering with soft breath, 

And lips apart, which show’d the pearls beneath. .. . 

A fourth as marble, statue-like and still, 

Lay in a breathless, hush’d, and stony sleep; 

White, cold, and pure ... a carved lady on a monument.” ^ 

However, *'the fading lamps waneid dim and blue;'* 
Dudu is asleep, the innocent girl; and if she has cast 
a glance on her glass, 

«*Twns like the fliwn, which. In the lake displaydi, 

^ Beholds her own shy, shadowy image pass, 

* Byrcnt’i Woiks, xvi; Dm Jwot c. vi st. Izvi Ixvio. 
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When first she starts, and then retums to peep, 

^ Admiring this new native of the deep." ^ 

What will become now of Puritanic prudery? Can 
the proprieties prevent beauty from being beautiful? 
Will you condemn a picture of Titian for its nudity ? 
What gives value to human life, and nobility to human 
nature, if not the power of attaining delicious and sublime 
emotions ? We have just had one—one worthy of a 
painter ; is it not worth that of an alderman ? Shall 
we refuse to acknowledge the divine because it appeal’s 
in art and enjoyment, and not only in conscience and 
action ? There is a world beside ours, and a civilisation 
beside ours; our rules are narrow, and our pedantry 
tyrannic; tlie human ])lant can be otherwise developed 
than in our compartments and under our snows, and 
the fruits it will then bear will not be less precious. 
We must confess it, since yve relish them when they 
ore offered to us. Who has read the love of Haid4e, 
and has had any other thought than to en'vy and pity 
her? She is a.wild child who has picked up Juan— 
another child cast ashore senseless by the waves. She 
has preserved him, nursed him like a mother, and now 
she loves him: who can blame her for loving him? 
Who, in presence of the splendid nature which smiles 
on and protects them, can ims^ne for them anything 
else than the all-powerful feeling which unites them: 

“ It was a wild and breaker-beaten ooast, 

With clifis above, and a broad sandy shore, 

Guarded by shoals and rocks as by an host,... 

And rarely ceased the haughty hiUcVa roar, 

$ave on the dead long sammer days, which inaflte , 

The outstretch’d ociean glitter like a lake.... 

^ Works, Dm ti ifi. > 
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Aiid all waa stiUneBS, save the sea-bird’s ciy, 

And dolphiit’s leap, and little billow crost * 

By some low rock or shelve, that made it fret 
Against the boundary it scarcely wet. ... 

And thus they wander’d forth, and hand in hand, 

Over the shining pebbles and the shells. 

Glided along the smooth and harden’d sand. 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 

Work’d by the storms, yet work’d as it were plann’d, 

In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells, 

They turn’d to rest; and, each clasp’d by an arm, 

Yielded to the deep twilight’s purple charm. 

They look’d up to the sky whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy oceau, vast and bright; 

They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 

Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight ; 

They heard the wave’s splash and the wind so low, 

And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
Into each other—and, beholding this, 

,Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss. . . . 

They were alone, but not alone os they • 

Who shut in chambers think it loneliness ; 

The silent ocean, and the starlight bay 
The twilight glow, which momently grew less, 

The voiceless sand, and dropping caves that lay 
Around them, made them to each other press, 

As if thea:« were no life beneath the sky 
Sive theirs, and that their life could never die.” ^ 

An excellent opportunity to introduce here your formu¬ 
laries and catechisms: 

** Haid^ spoke not of scruplee, ask’d no vows^ 

' Kor any ... 

. i Byron’s Worka^ xv.; Dm Jum, e. iL st c3xxvu-«kxxriiL 
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She was all which pure ignorance allowi, 

And flew to her young mate like a young bird.*' * 

Nature suddenly expands, for she is ripe, like a bud 
bursting into bloom, nature in her fulness, instinct, and 
heart: 

Alas ! they were so young, so beautiful, 

So lonely, loving helpless, and the hour 
Was that in which the heart is always full, 

And, having o’er itself no further power, 

Prompts deeds eternity can not annul.” . 

0 admirable ‘moralists, you stand before these two 
flowers like patented gardeners, holding in your hands 
a model of the bloom sanctioned by your society of 
horticulture, proving that the model has not been 
followed, and deciding that the two weeds must be cast 
into the fire, which you keep burning to consume 
irregular growths. You have judged well, and you 
know your art. 

Besides British cant, there is universal hypocrisy; 
besides English pedantry, Byron wars against human 
roguery. Here is the general aim of the poem, and to this 
his character and genius tended. His great and gloomy 
dreams of juvenile imagination have vanished; experi¬ 
ence has ccune; he knows man now; and what is man, 
once known ? does the sublime abound in him ? Do 
we think that the grand sentiments—those of Ohilde 
Harold, for instance,—are the ordinary course of life!^ 
The truth is, that man employs most of his time 

' Byron’s Work% xv.; Dtm ii. st. cxc. 

* Ibid, c. ii. St cxciL 

* Byron ssys (v., Oct 12,1820), “ Don Jnan is top tme, sifed woeMy 
I suspect live longer than ChOde Harold. The wom«t hate many 
things which 8tl!$ <dr the tinsel smitiment.” 
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in sleeping, dining, yawning, working like a horse, 
amusing himself like an ape. According to B3rron, he 
is an animal; except for a few minutes, his nerves, his 
blood, his instincts lead him. Routine works over it 
all, necessity whips liim on, the animal advances. As the 
animal is proud, and moreover imaginative, it pretends 
to be marching for its own pleasure, that there is no 
whip, that at all events this whip rarely touches its 
flanks, that at least its stoic back can make-believe that 
it does not feel it. It thinks that it is decked with 
the most splendid trappings, and thus struts on with 
measured steps, fancying that it carries relics and treads 
on carpets and flowers, whilst in reality it tramples in 
the mud, and carries with it the stains and bad smells 
of every dunghill. What a pastime to touch its mangy 
back, to set before its eyes the sacks full of flower which 
it carries, and the goad which makes it go ! ‘ What a 
pretty farce! It is the eternal farce; and not a senti¬ 
ment thereof but provides him with an act: love in 
the first place. Certainly Donna Julia is very lovable, 
and Byron loves her; but she comes out of his hands, 
as rumpled as any other woman. She is virtuous, of 
course; and what is better still, she desires to be so. 
She plies herself, in connection with Don Juan, with the 
finest arguments; what a fine thing are arguments, and 
how suited they are to check passion! Nothing can be 
more solid than a firm purpose, propped up by logic, 
resting on the fear of the world, the thought of God, 
the recollection of duty; nothing can prevail against 
it, except a in June, on a moonlight evening. 

* i)m /noR,«. vii «t 2. I hope it fa no crime th Ung^ at tdl 
For I wirii to Xhow whatf after aUt are all a 
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At last the deed is done, and the |)Oor timid lady 1$ 
surprised by her outraged husband; in what a situa¬ 
tion ! Let us look again at the book. Of course- she 
will be speechless, ashamed and full of tears, and the 
moral reader duly reckons on her remorse. My dear 
reader, you have not reckoned on impulse and nerves. 
To-morrow she will feel sliame; the business is now to 
overwhelm the husband, to deafen him, to confound 
him, to save Juan, to save herself, to fight. The war once 
begun, is waged with all kinds of weapons, and chiefly 
with audacity and insults. The only idea is the present 
need, and this absorbs aU others; it is in this that 
woman is a w^omau. This Julia cries lustily. It is a 
r^ular storm: hard words and recriminations, mockery 
and challenges, fainting and tears. In a quarter of an 
hour she has gained twenty years’ experience. You 
did not know, nor she either, wliat an actress can 
emerge, all on a sudden, unforeseen, out of a simple 
woman. Do you know what can emerge from yourself ? 
You think youiself mtional, humane; I admit it fpr 
to-day; you have dined, and you are comfortable in a 
pleasant room. Your human mechanism works without 
getting into disorder, because the wheels are oiled and 
well regulated; but place it in a shipwreck, a battle> 
let the failing or the plethora of blood for an instant 
derange the chief pieces, and we shall see you howling 
or drivelliug like a madman or an idiot Civilisation, 
education, reason, health, cloak us in the£^ smooth and 
polished cases; let us tear them away one by qne, qi 
together, and we laugh to see the brute, w]^ m 
lying at the.bottom. Here is our friend Juan r^dii^ 
Julia’s last letter, and swearing in a transport ne^ ^ 
foiget the beautiful eyes which he caused td 
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much. Was oyer feeling more tender or sincere ? But 
unfortunately Juan is at sea, ami sickness sets in. He 
cries out: 

" Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 

Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair ! . . . 

(Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick.). . , 
Sooner shall heaven kiss earth—(here he fell sicker.) 

Oh Julia! what is every other woe? 

(For God’s sake let me have a glass of liquor ; 

Pedro, Battista, help me down below). 

Julia, my love !—(You rascal, Pedro, quicker)— 

Oh, Julia i— (this curst vessel pitches so) 

Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching ! 

(Here he giew inarticulate with retching.) . . . 

Love’s a capricious power . . , 

Against all noble maladies he’s bold, 

But vulgar illnesses don’t like to meet, . . . 

Shrinks from the application of hot towels. 

And purgatives are dangerous to his reign, 

Seansickness death.” ^ . . . 

Many other things cause the death of Love: 

’Tis melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 

That love and marriage rarely can combine, 

Although they both are born in the same clime; 

Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine^ 

A sad, sour, sober beverage.^ 

An honest gentleman, at his return. 

May not have the good fortune of Ulysses;. . . 

The odds are that he finds a handsome um 
To his memory—and two or three young misses 
Bom to some friend, who holds his wife and riches,- 
And that hU Argus bites him by—the breeches.” ^ 

* ByronVi Works^ scv.; Dm Jaan^ u, it st. xix-xxiii* 

^ /Md. e. iR st V. * fUd. c. iil st xxlit 
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These are the words of a sceptic, even of a cynic. 
Sceptic and cynic, it is in this he ends. Sceptic 
through misantliropy, cynic through bravado, a sad and 
combative humour always impels him; southern volup¬ 
tuousness has not conquered him; he is only an epi¬ 
curean through contradiction and for a moment: 

Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 

Sermons and soda-water the day after. 

Man, being reasonable must get drunk; 

The beet of life is but intoxication,” ^ 

We see clearly that he is always the same, going to 
extremes and unhappy, bent on destroying himself. His 
Don Juan, also, is a debauchery; in it he diverts himself 
outrageously at the expense of all respectable things, 
as a bull in a china sliop. He is always violent, and 
often ferocious; a sombre imagination intersperses his 
love stories with horrors leisurely enjoyed, the despair 
and famine of shipwrecked men, and the emaciation of 
the raging skeletons feeding on each other. He laughs 
at it horribly, like Swift; he jests over it like VoltaiBCv; 

And next they thought upon the master’s mate, 

As fattest; but he saved himself, because. 

Besides being much averse from such a fate, 

There were some other reasons; the first was. 

He had been rather indisposed of late; 

And that which chiefly proved his saving clause, 

Was a small present made to him at Cadiz, 

1^ general subscription of the ladies.” ^ .f' 

With his specimens in hand,^ Byron follows wiHi a 
shrgeoii’s exactness all the stages of death, gorging, rage, 

' * Byitm's Works, xv .; Dm Jnan, c. U. si oizxviii., dxxix:. 

* Ibid. c. it. st. IxxxL 

* Byroujiad before him a dozen mdSbentio deaeriptioua. 
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madness, howling, exhaustion, stupor; he wishes to 
touch and exhibit the naked and ascertained truth, the 
last grotesque and hideous element of humanil^. Let 
us read again the assault on Ismail,—the grape-sliot 
and the bayonet, Uie street massacres, the corpses used 
as fascines, and the thirty-eight thousand slaughtered 
Turks. There is blood enough to satiate a tiger, and 
this blood ilows amidst an accompaniment of jests; 
it is in order to rail at war, and Uie butcheries dignified 
with the name of exploits. In this pitiless and uni¬ 
versal demolition of all human vanities, what remains ? 
What do we know except that life is " a scene of all- 
confess'd inanity,” and that men are, 

“ Dogs, or men !—for I flatter you in saying 
That ye are dogs—your bettors far— ye may 
Bead, or read not, what I am now essaying 
To show ye what ye are in every way 1 ” ^ 

What dbes he find in science but deficiencies, and in 
religion but mummeries?^ Does lie so much as pre¬ 
serve poetry ? Of the divine mantle, the last garment 
which a poet respects, he makes' a rag to trample upon, 
to wring, to make holes in, out of sheer wantonness. 
At the most touching moment of Haidde's love he vents 
a bufiboneiy. He concludes an ode with caricatures. 
He is Faust in the first verse, and Mephistopheles in 
the second. He employs, in the midst of tendemess 
or of murder^ penny-pilnt witticisms, trivialities, gossip, 
with a pamphleteer’s vilification and a buffoon’s whim¬ 
sicalities. He lays bare the poetic method, asks him¬ 
self where he has got to, counts the stanzas already 

* Bytou*« Wofkl, xvt; Don & vii. st 7. 
f * Vidantf Jitdgn^ 
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done, jokes the Muse, Pegasus, and the whole epic stud, 
as though he wouldn’t give twopence for theon. Again, 
what remains ? Himself, he alone, standing amidst all 
this ruin. It is he who speaks here; his characters 
are but screens; half the time even he pushes them 
aside, to occupy the stage. He lavishes upon u^ his 
opinions, recollections, anger, tastes; his poem is a 
conversation, a confidence, wdth the ups and downs, the 
rudeness and freedom of a conversation and a confidence, 
almost like the holographic journal, in which, by night, 
at his writing-table, he opened his heart and discharged 
his feelings. Never was seen in such a clear glass the 
birth of lively thought, the tumult of great genius, the 
inner life of a genuine poet, always impassioned, inex¬ 
haustibly fertile and creative, in whom suddenly, suc¬ 
cessively, finished and adorned, bloomed all human 
emotions and ideas,—sad, gay, lofty, low, hustling mie 
another, mutually impeding one another like.jiwarra8 of 
insects who go bumming and feeding on flowers and in 
the mud. He may say what he likes; willingly or 
unwillingly we listen to him; let him leap from 
sublime to burlesque, we leap with him. He has so 
much wit, so fresh a wit, so sudden, so biting, such a 
prodigality of knowledge, ideas, im^es picked up from 
the four comers of the horizon, in heaps and masses, 
that we are captivated, transported beyond all limits; 
we cannot dream of resisting. Too vigorous, and hence 
unbridled,—that is the word which ever recurs when 
we speak of Byron; too vigorous against others ahd 
himself, and so unbridled, that after spending hts life in 
seating the world at defiance, and his poetry in dejnct- 
in^tevClt, he can oij^y find the fulfilment of his talent 
and the sati^aotion oi his heart, in a poem wag^ wm 
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on aU human and poetic conventions. VYheu a man 
Lives in such a manner he must be great, but he be¬ 
comes also morbid. There is a malady of heart and 
mind in the style of Bon Juan, as in Swift. When a 
man jests amidst his tears, it is because ho has a 
poisoned imagination. This kind of laughter is a spasm, 
and we see in one man a hardening of the heart, or 
madness; in another, excitement or disgust. Byron 
was exhausted, at least the poet was exhausted in him. 
The last cantos of Bmi Juan drag: the gaiety became 
foioed, the escapades became digressions; the reader 
began to be bored. A new kind of poetry, whicli he 
had attempted, had given way in his hands: in the 
drama he only attained to powerful declamation, his 
characters had no life; when he forsook poetry, poetry 
forsook him; he went to Greece in search of action, 
and only found death. 

<• 

VI. 

Bo lived and so died this unhappy great man; the 
malady of the age had no more distibguished prey. 
Around him, like a hecatomb, lie the others, wounded 
also by the greatness of their faculties and their immode¬ 
rate desires.—some ending in stupor or drunkenness, 
others worn out hy pleasure or work; these driven to 
madness or suicide; those beaten down by impotence, 
or lying on a sick-bed; all agitated by their too acute 
or adiing mtvea; the strongest canying t^eir bleetUag 
wound to old age, the happiest having suffered as mriclt 
as the rest, and preserving their scars, though h^ed 
The ocmcert of th^ lamentations has Med their century; 
at|d. Stood around them, heeuing in our hearts the low 
e<^ 4^ their ^mies. We were sad like them, and like 

VOfi. IV. V 
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them inclined to revolt. The reign of democracy 
cited our ambitions without satisfying them; the 
proclamation of philosophy kindled our curiosity with- 
out satisfying it. In tliis wide-open career, the plebman, 
suftei'ed for his mediocrity, and the sceptic for his doubt 
The plebeian, like the sceptic, attacked by a precocious 
melancholy, and witliered by a premature experience, 
abandoned his sympathies and his conduct to the poets, 
who declared liappiness im]>ossible, truth unattainable, 
society ill-arranged, man abortive or marred. From 
this unison of voices an idea arose, the centre of the 
Htei ature, the arts, the religion of tlie age, to wit that 
there is a monstrous disproportion between the differ¬ 
ent parts of our social structure, and that human destiny 
is vitiated by this disagi'eement. 

What advice have they given us to cure this? 
They w'ere great; were they wise? “Let deep and 
strong sensations min upon you; if the human mechan¬ 
ism breaks, so much the worse 1” “ Cultivate your 

garden, buiy yourself in a little circle, re-enter the fiock, 
be a beast of burden.” “ Turn believer again, take b<dy 
water, abandon your mind to dogmas, and your conduct 
to manuals of devotion.” “ Make your way; aspire to 
power, honoure, wealth.” Such are the various replies cf 
artists and citizens, Christians and men of the wcnhL 
Are tlney replies? And what do they propose ba^/te 
satiate one’s seif, to become stupid, to turn aside, to 
forget ? There is another and a deeper answer; which 
Goethe was the first to give, the truth of wMch we begm 
to conceive, in which issue rdl the iaboiw and ea^podr 
eObe of the ago; and which may p^laps be the 
rnatter of fiit^ literature: “ to understand yienEesiC 

find tiling in general** A steange reply, 
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hsrdly neWj whose scope we shall only hereafter discover. 
For a long time yet men w^ feel their sympathies thrill 
at the sound of the sobs of their great poets. For a 
long time they will rage against a destiny which opens 
to their aspirations the career of limitless space, to 
shatter them, within two steps of the goal, against 
a wretched post which they had not seen. For a long 
time they will bear like fetters the necessities which 
they ought to have embraced as laws. Our genera¬ 
tion, like the preceding, has been tainted by the 
malady of the age,^ and will never more than half get 
rid of it. We shall arrive at truth, not at tranquillity. 
All we can heal at present is our intellect; we have 
no hold upon our feelings. But we have a right to 
conceive for others the hopes which we no longer 
entertain for ourselves, and to prepare for our descend¬ 
ants the happiness which we shall never enjoy. Brought 
up in a more wholesome air, tliey will have, mayhap, a. 
wholesomer heart. Tlie reformation of ideas ends by 
reforming the rest, and the light of the mind produces 
serenity of heart. Hitherto, in our judgntfents on men, 
%e have taken for our masters the oracles and poets, 
and like them we have received for undoubted truths the 
noble dreams of our imagination and the imperious 
sOg^tions of our heart. We have bound ourselves to the 
poxtialily’ of religious divinations, and the inexactness 
cf Eteiary divinations, and we have shaped our doctrines 
ttooordjiig to our instiiicts and our vexations. Science 
ntlalrt approaches, and approaches man; it has gone 
h^rcntd tlw visihle ^d p^pable world of stars, stcmes, 
amongst .vMch man disdainfully confined hen j 
provide with exact and penetraring 
whqae pisttiess has been proved, and 
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reach measured by three Imnilred years of expeiience. 
Thought, witli its development and rank, its structure 
and relations, its deep material roots, its infinite growth 
through liistory, its lofty bloom at the summit of 
things, becomes the object of science,—an object which, 
sixty years ago, it foresaw in Germany, and which, 
slowly aiul surely probed, by the same methods as the 
physical world, will be transformed l3efore our eyes, as 
the physical world has been transformed. It is already 
being transformed, and we have left Ixdiind us the light 
in whicli Byron and the French poets had considered 
it. No, man is not an abortion or a monster; no, 
the business of poetry is not to disgust or defame him. 
He is in his place, and completes a chain. Let us 
watch him grow and increase, and we shall cease to 
i-ail at or curse him. He, like eveiything else, is a 
product, and as such it is right lie should be what 
he is. His innate imperfection is in order, like the 
constant abortion of a stamen in a plant, like the fund¬ 
amental in*egularity of four facets in a crystal. What 
we took for a deformity, is a fonn; what seemed to 
us a subversion of a law, is the accomplishment of a 
law. Human reason and virtue have for their foun¬ 
dation instincts and animal images, as living forma 
have for tlieir instruments physical laws, as organic 
matters have for their elements mineral substances. 
What wonder if virtue or human reason, like living 
form or organic matter, sometimes fails or decomposes, 
since like tliem, and like every superior and complex 
existence, they have for .support and control infedor and 
simple forces, which, according to ci^umstances^ now 
maintain it by their harmony, now mar it by their 
cord ? Whiiet Vonder if the dements of existence like 
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those of quantity, I'eceive, from their very nature, the 
immutable laws which coustrain and reduce them to a 
certain species and order of formation ? Who will rise up 
against georaetiy ? Who, especially, will rise up against 
a living geometry ? Who will not, ou the contrary, feel 
moved with admiration at the sight of those grand powers 
which, situated at the heart of tilings, incessantly uige 
the blood through the limbs of the old world, disperse 
it quickly in the infinite network of arteries, and spread 
over the whole surface the eternal flower of youth and 
beauty ? Who, finally, will not feel himself ennobled, 
when he finds that this pile of laws results in a regular 
series of fonus, that matter lias thoiiglit for its goal, 
that nature ends in reason, and that this ideal to which, 
amidst so many errors, all the aspirations of men cling, 
is also the end to which aim, amidst so many obstacles, 
all the forces of tlie universe ? In this employment of 
science, and in this conception of things, there is a new 
art, a new morality, a new polity, a new religion, and 
it is in the present time our task to try and discover 
them. 
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Having reached the limits of this loiig' review, we 
can now survey as a whole the aggregate of English 
civilisation: everything is connected there: a few 
primitive powers and circumstances have produced the 
Vest, and we have only to pursue their continuous 
action in order to comprehend the nation and its his¬ 
tory, its pest and its present. At the beginning and 
far away in the region of causes, comes the race. A 
whole people, Angles and Saxons, destroyed, drove 
away, or enslaved the old inhabitants, wiped out the 
Roman cultwe, settled by themselves and nnmixed, 
and, amongst the later Banish pirates, only en¬ 
countered a new reinforcement of the same blood. 
This is Uie primitive stock: from its substance and 
innate properties is to spring almost the whole future 
growth. At this time and as they then were, alone In 
tifieir island, the Angles and Saxons attained a develop^ 
ment such as it was, rough, brutal, and yet solid. 
They ate and drank, built and cleared the land, and, iu 
particular, multiplied: the scattered tribes who abased 
the sea in leather boats, became a strong compact 
/^three hundred thousfmd families, rich* ^tb 
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cattle, abuBdantly provided with corporal subsistence, 
partly at rest in the security of social life, with a king, 
respected and frequent assemblies, good judicial mistoms: 
here, amidst the fire and vcheuicnce of barbarian tem¬ 
perament, the old Germanic fidelity held men together, 
whilst the old Gennanic independence, held them 
upright. Til aU else they barely advanced. A few 
fragmentary songs, an epic in which still are to be fouml 
traces of the warlike excitement of ancient barbarism, 
gloomy hymns, a harsh and fierce poetry, sometimes 
sublime and always rude,—this is all that remains of 
them. In six centuries they had scarcely gone one 
step beyond the manners and sentiments of their un¬ 
civilised Germany: Christianity, which obtained a hold 
on them by the greatness of its biblical trageilies and 
the troubled sadness of its aspirations, did not bring 
to them a Latin civilisation: this remained outside, 
hardly accepted by a few great men, deformed, when it 
did enter, by the difference between the Homan and 
Saxon genius—always altered and reduced; so much 
so, that for the men of the Continent tliese islanders 
were but illiterate dullards, drunkards, and gluttons; 
at all events, savage and slow by mood and nature, 
reb^ions against culture, and slavish in development 
The empire of this world belongs to force. These 
people were conquered for ever and permanently,—r 
b/ Nonnfms, that is, by Frenchmen more 
mote quickly cultivated and organised than 
This is the great event which was to complete 
tiheir ohajmeter^ d^ipide their history, and stamp upon 
and history an impress of the political and 
ptat^ical spirit winch separates them from other German 
iwliaas. ^Gp^sssed, enclosed in the unyielding meshes 
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of Norman organisation, they were not' destroyed al- 
thougli they were conquered, they were on their own 
soil, each with liis friends and in his tithings; they 
formed a body; they were yet twenty times more 
numerous than their oonqiierors. Tlieir situation and 
their necessities create their habits and their aptitudes. 
They endure, luotest, struggle, resist together and 
unanimously; strive to-day, to-morrow', daily, not to 
be slain or plundered, to restore their old laws, to 
obtain or extort guarantees; and they gradually acquire 
patience, judgment, all the faculties and inclinations by 
which liberties are maintained and states are founded. 
By a singular good fortune, the Norman lords assist them 
in this; for the king has secured to himself so much, 
and is so formidable, that, in order to repress the 
great pillager, the lesser ones are forced to make use 
of their Saxon subjects, to ally themselves with them, 
to give them a share in their charters, to become 
their representatives, to admit them into Parliament, 
to leave them to labour freely, to grow rich, to acquire 
pride, strength, authority, to interfere with themselves 
in public affairs. Thus, then, gitidually the English 
nation, struck down by tbe Conquest to the ground, as if 
with a mace, extricates and raises itself; five hundred 
years and more, being occupied in tliis re-elevation. But, 
during all this time, leisure failed for refined and lofty 
cultuie: it was needful to live and defend themsdres, 
to dig the ground, spin wool, practise the bow, httend 
public meetings, serve on juries, to contribute and ai^e 
for common interests: tbe important and rB^>ected man 
is he who knows how' to fight well and to gain muf^ 
money. It was the eneigetic and' warlike manaeia 
whioh were^ ‘develoi>6d, the active and positive 
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wliich predoininated; learning and elegance wei'e left 
to the Gallicised nobles of the court. When the valiant 
Saxon townsfolk quitted liow and plough, it was to 
feast copiously, or to sing the ballad t>f “ Robin Hood." 
They lived and acted; they did not reflect or write; 
their national literature was I’cduced to fragments and 
rudiments, liaiiiers’ songs, tavern epics, a mligious poem, 
a few books on religious reformation. At the same 
time Norman literature faded; s(‘parated from the 
stem, and on a foreign soil, it languished in imitations; 
only one great poet, almost French in mind, quite 
P'rench in style, appeared, and, after him, as before him, 
we find helpless drivel For the second time, a civili- 
.sation of five centuries became sterile in great ideas 
and works; this still more so than its neiglibours, and 
ibr a twofold reason,—because to the universal impot¬ 
ence of the Middle-ages was added the impoverishment 
of the Conquest, and because of the two component 
literatures, one transplanted, became abortive, and tlie 
other, mutilated, ceased to expand. 

IT. 

i But amongst so many attempts and trials a cha¬ 
racter was fonued, and the rest was spring from 
it The barbarous age established on the soil a Ger¬ 
man race, phlegmatic and grave, capable of spiritual 
emotions and moral discipline. The feudal age im¬ 
posed on this race habits of resistance and association, 
politick, and utilitarian prepossessions. Fancy a Ger¬ 
man from Hamburg or Bremen confined for fife 
hundred years in the iron corslet of William the Con- 
queror: thase two natures, one innate, the other acquired. 
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constitute all the springs of his conduct So it was in 
other nations. Like runners drawn up in line at the 
entrance of the arena, we see at riie epoch of the Henais* 
sance the five great peoples of -Europe start, though we 
are unable at first to foresee anything of their career. 
At first sight it seems as if accidents or cii'cumstances 
will alone regulate their speed, their fall, and their 
success. It is not so: from themselves alone their history 
depends: each nation will be the artisan of its fdrtune; 
chance has no influence over events so vast; and it is 
national tendencies and faculties which, overturning 
or raising obstacles, will lead them, according to their 
fate, each one to its goal,— some to the extreme of de¬ 
cadence, others to the height of prosperity. After all, 
man is ever his own master and his own slave. At 
the outset of every age he in a certain fashion u: his 
body, heart, mind have a distinct structure and dispo¬ 
sition: and from this lasting arrangement, which aU 
preceding centuries have contributed to consolidate or 
to construct, spring permanent desires or aptitudes, by 
which he determines and acts. Thus is formed in him 
the ideal model, wdiich, whether obscure or distinct, com¬ 
plete or rough-hewn, will henceforth float before his eyes, 
rally all his aspirations, efforts, forces, and will caiiee him 
to aim for centuries at one effect, until at length, rcmeyred 
by impotence or success, he conceives a new goal, and 
assumes new eneigy. The Catholic and enthnmastie 
Spaniard figures life like the Crusaders, lovers, knijB^ts, 
and abandoning labour,liberty, and 8cieBce,cast8^himstfL 
in the wake of the inquisition, and his king, into fanatic^ 
war, romanesque slothfulness, superstitious and 
aioned obedience, vcfluntary and incurable igoofani^^ 
^ See ATotianM at ths 
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Tim theological and femlal German eettles in his district 
d(Xjilely and faithfully under his petty chief, through 
natural patience and hereditary loyalty, engrossed by 
his wife and household, content to have conquered re¬ 
ligions liberty, clogged by the dulness of his tenipera- 
meiit in gross physical existence, and in sluggish respect 
for established order. The Italian, the most richly 
gifted and precocious of all, but, of all, the most incap¬ 
able of voluntary discipline and moral austerity, turns 
towards the fine arts and voluptuousness, declines, 
deteriorates beneath foreign rule, takes life at its 
easiest, forgetting to think, and satisfied to enjoy. The 
sociable and levelling Frenchman rallies round his king, 
who secures for him public peace, external gloiy, the 
splendid display of a sumptuous court, a regular ad¬ 
ministration, a uniform discipline, a predominating 
influence in Europe, and universal literature. So, if we 
look at the Englishman in the sixteenth century, we 
shall find in him the inclinations and the powers which 
for three centuries are to govern his culture and shape 
his constitution. In this European •expansion of 
natural existence and. pagan literature we find at first 
in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and the tragic poets, in 
Spenser, Sidney, and the lyric poets, the national feat¬ 
ures, all with incomparable depth and splendour, and 
^oh as race and history have impressed and implanted 
ill them for a thousand years. Not in vain did inva- 
, settle here so "serious a race, capable of reflection. 
Kot in vain did the Conquest turn this race toward 

Mntary,^ Kotlifiig is more sinking than this revoIntUm, if 
' we iHih the limes before Ferdinand the Catholic, namely, 

Horny IF., Ih« geaat power of the nobles, and the inde- 
pj^dence towns. Read about this history, Bneklc’s HiMorfi ^ 
t vofe., 0. ob. Tiii 
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warlike life aud practical preoccupations. From the 
first rise of original invention, its work displays the 
tragic energy, the intense and disorderly passion, the 
disdain of regularity, the knowledge of the real, the 
sentiment of inner things, tlie natural melancholy, the 
anxious divination of tl>e ol>8cure beyond,—all the 
instincts which, forcing man upon himself, and con¬ 
centrating liiin witliin liimself, prepare him for Pro¬ 
testantism and combfit. What is this Protestantism 
which establishes itself? Wliat is this ideal model 
which it presents; and wliat original conception is to 
furnish to this people its permanent and dominant 
poem ? The harshest aud most practical of all,—that 
of the Puritans, which, neglecting speculation, falls back 
upon action, encloses human life in a rigid discipline, 
imposes on the soul continuous efforts, prescribes to 
society a cloistral austerity, forbids pleasure, com¬ 
mands action, exacts sacrifice, and forms a moralist, 
a labourer, a citizen. Tims is it implanted, the great 
English idea—I mean the conviction that man is before 
all a free aud moral personage, and that, having con¬ 
ceived alone in his conscience and before God the rule 
of his conduct, he must employ himself entirely in 
applying it witliin himself, beyond himself, obstinately, 
inflexibly, by offering a perjietiial resistance to others, 
aud imposing a perpetual restraint upon himself. In 
vain will this idea at first bring discredit upon itself by 
its transports and its tyranny; weakened by practice, 
it will gradually accommodate itself to humanity, 
and, carried fi’om Puritan fanaticism to laio morality, 
it will win all public sympathy, because it answers 
to all the national instincts. In vain it will vanl^ 
fmm high society, under the scorn of the Bestyra* 
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tiott, and tlie importotion of French culture; it mibsists 
underground. For French culture did not come to a 
head in England: on this too alien soil it produced only 
unliealthy, coaiee, or imperfect fruit. Refined elegance 
became low debauchery ; liardly expressed doubt became 
brutal atheism; tragedy failed, and was but tleckmation ; 
comedy gi-ew shumeles-s, and was but a scliool of vice;» 
of this literature, there remained only studios of close 
reasoning and good style; it was driven from the 
public stage, together with tlve Stuarts, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and liberal and moral maxims 
resumed the ascendency, whicl] they will uot again 
lose. For, with ideas, events ha\'e followed their course : 
national inclinations have done their work in society 
as in literature; and the English instincts have trans- 
fonned the constitution and politics at the same time 
AS the talents and minds. These rich tithiiigs, these 
valiant yeomen, these rude, well-armed citizens, well 
fed, protected by their juries, wont to reckon on 
themselves, obstinate, combative, sensible, such m tlie 
English Middle-age>s bequeathed them tb'niodeiTi Eng¬ 
land, did not object if the king practised his temporary 
tyranny on the classes above tljem, and oppressed 
the nobility with a rigorous, despotism Avhich the re¬ 
collection of the Civil Wars and the danger of high 
treason justified. But Henry YllE, and Elizab^h 
herself were obliged to follow in great interests the 
eumoit of public opinion: if they were strong, it was 
because they were popular; the people only supported 
their designs, and authorised their violences, because 
they found in them defenders of their religion, and the 
pjBtef^rs of their labour.^ The people themselves 

* HUtory qf CivilisaMon, i. ch. vii 
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became immersed in this religion^ and, from under a 
State-church, attained to personal belief. They grew 
lich by toil, and under the tirat Stuart already occupied 
the lughest place in the nation. At this moment every¬ 
thing was decided: whatever happened, they must 
one day become masters. Social situations create poli- 
* tical situations; legal constitutions always accommodate 
themselves to real things; and acquired preponderance 
infaUibly results in written rights. Men so numerous, 
so active, so resolute, so capable of keeping themselves, 
so disposed to educe their opinions from their own re¬ 
flection, and their subsistence from their own efforts, 
will under all circumstances seize the guarantees which 
they need. At the first onset, and in the ardour of pri¬ 
mitive faith, they overturn the tlirone, and the current 
which bears them is so strong, that, in spite of their 
excess and their failure, the Eevolution is accomplished 
by the abolition of feudal tenures, and the institution 
of Habeas Carpm under Cliarles II.; by the universal 
upheaving of the liberal and Protestant spirit, under 
James II.; by the establishment of the constitution, 
the act of toleration, the freedom of the press, under 
William III. From that moment England had found 
her proper place; her two interior and hereditary forces 
—amoral and religious instinct, practical and political 
aptitude—had (ik>ne their work, and were lienoefor^ 
to build, without impediment or destruction, on the 
foundation which they had laid. 

ni 

Thua was the literature of the ei^^teen^ 
bom, altogetber'Gons^ative, usehd, mozih end limited. 
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Two powers direct it, one European,,the other English: 
on one side a talent of oratorical analysis and habits 
of literary dignity, wliich belong to a classical age; 
on the other, a Haste for application and an energy 
of precise observation, which are peculiar to the 
national mind. Hence that excellence and origin- 
idity of political satire, parlifiineutary discourse, solid 
essays, moral novels, and all kinds of literature wliich 
demand an attentive good sense, a correct good style, 
and a talent for advising, convincing, or wounding 
others. Hence that weakness or impotence of specula¬ 
tive thought, of genuine poetry, of original diuma, and 
of all the kinds which require a grand, free curiosity, 
or a grand, disinterested imagination. The English 
did not attain complete elegance, nor superior philo¬ 
sophy ; they dulled the Erench refinements which they 
copied, and weie terrified by the Erench boldness which 
they suggested; tliey remained half cockneys and half 
barbarians; they only invented insular ideas and 
English ameliorations, and were confirmed in their 
respect for their constitution and their tradition. But^ 
at the same time, they cultivated and informed them- 
s^ea: their wealth and comfort increased enormously; 
literatoie and opinion became severe and even in- 
toimnt; their long war against the Erench Bevolu- 
tioo caused their morality to become strict and even 
immoderate; whilst the invention of machineiy de* 
veloped their colnfbrt and prosperity' a hundredfold. 
A aaldtary and despotic code of approved maxims, 
estahliihed proprieties, and unassailable beUefs, whidi 
Akrtifei^ mreugthena, curbs, and employs man use- 
and ^leiaft^y, without pennittiiig him ever to 
devhim or-g^ow weak; a minute apparatus, and an 
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admirable provisiou of commodious inventions, associa¬ 
tions, institutions, mechanisms, implements, methods, 
which incessantly co-operate to furnish body and mind 
with all which they need,—such are henceforth the 
leading and special features of this people. To con- 
stmin themselves and to provide for themselves, to 
govern themselves and nature, to consider life as 
moralists and economists, like a close garment, in 
which people must walk becomingly, and like a good 
garment, the beat to be had, to bo at once respectable 
and comfortable: these two words embrace all the main-, 
springs of English actions. Against this limited good 
sense, and this pedantic austerity, a revolt broke out 
Witli the universal renewal of tliouglit and imagination, 
the deej) poetic source, which flowed in the sixteenth 
century, seeks anew an outlet in the nineteenth, and a 
fresh literalum springs up; philosophy and history in¬ 
filtrate their doctrines into the old establishment; the 
greatest poet of the time shocks it incessantly with his 
curses and sarcasms; from all sides, to this day, in 
science and letters, in practice and theory, in private 
and in public life, the most powerful minds endeavour 
to open up a new channel to the stream of continental 
ideas. But they are patriots as well tis innovators, con¬ 
servative as well as revolutionary; if they touch rel^on 
and constitution, manuei's and doctrines, it is to widen, 
not to destroy them: England is made; she knows it, 
and they know it Such as this country is, based on 
tlie whole national history and on all the national 
instincts, it is more capable than any oUier peo^de in 
Eitrope Off transforming itself without recasting, and jd 
devoting itself to its future without. lenoiineiz^ {is 
past 
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I. 

I bt^an to perceive these ideas wbeu I first landed 
iu England, and I was singularly struck how they 
were corroborated by observation and history; it seemed 
to me that the present was completing the past, and the 
past jxplained the present 

At first the sea troubles and strikes a man witli 
wonder; not iu vain is a people insular and maritime, 
especially with such a sea and such coasts; their painters, 
not very gifted, perceive, iu spite of all, its alai’miug 
and gloomy aspect; up to the eighteenth century, 
amidst the elegance of French culture, and under the 
joviality of Flemish tradition, we will find in Gains* 
borough the iuelfaceable stamp of this great sentiment. 
In pleasant moments, in tlie fine calm suiniiier days, 
the moist fog stretches over the horizon its pearhgrey 
veil; the sea has a pale slate colour; and the ships, 
spreading their canvas, advance patiently through the 
mist But let us look around, and we will soon see 
the signs of daily peril. The coast is eaten out, the 
waves have encroached, the trees have vanished, the 
earth is softened by incessant showers, Uie ocean is 
hers, ever intractable and fierce. It growls and bellows 
eternally, that old hoarse monster; and the barking 
padc of its waves advances like an endless army, before 
witleh all human force must give way. Think of the 
winter months, the storms, the long hours of tiie 
twpeat**t088ed smlor whirled about blindly by the 
squalls! How. and in this fine season, over tlie whole 
oneele^of the horizon, rise the dull, wan, clouds, soon 
Eke the smoke of a eoai-fire, some of a frail and dazzling 
. voi». IV. « a 
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white, 80 swollen that they seeni ready to burst Their 
heavy masses creep slowly along; they are gorged, and 
already here and there on tlie limitless jdain a patch of 
sky is slirouded in a sudden shower. After an instant, 
the sea becomes dirty and cadaverous; its waves leap 
with strange gambols, and their sides take an oily 
and livid tint The vast grey dome drowns and hides 
the wliole horizon; tlie rain falls, close and pitiless. 
We cannot have an idea of it, until we have seen it 
When the southern men, tlie Eoinans, came here for 
the first time, they must have thought themselves in 
the infernal regions. Tlie wide space between earth 
and sky, and on which our eyes dwell as their domain, 
suddenly fails; there is no more air, we see but a flow¬ 
ing mist No more colours or forms. In this yellowish 
smoke, objects look like hiding ghosts; nature seems a 
bod crayon-drawing, over which a child has awkwardly 
smeared his sleeve. Here we are at Newhaven, then 
at London; the sky disgoiges rain, the earth returns 
her mist, the mist floats in the min; all is swamped: 
looking round us, we see no reason why it should ever 
end. Here, truly, is Homer’s Cimmerian land: our 
feet splash, w'e have no use left for our eyes; we feel 
all our oigans stopped up, becoming rusty by the mount¬ 
ing damp; we think ourselves banished from the 
breathing world, reduced to the condition of mai«hy 
beings dwelling in dirty pools: to live here is not life. 
We ask ourselves if this vast town is not a oemetray, 
in which dabble busy and wretched ghosts. Amidst 
the deluge of moist soot, the muddy stream with its 
un^eai^dng iron i^ips, like black insects which talke on 
board and land shades, makes us think of the Ntyiu 
M there is no light, they create ih Lately, iii.a^lai|[e 
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square in I^xindon, in the finest hotel, it was necessary? 
to leave the gas alight for live days imnning. We 
become melancholy; we are disgusted with others and 
with ourselves. Wliat can people do in this sepulchre ? 
To remain at heme without working is to gnaw one’s 
vitals, and to prepare one’s self for .suicide. To go out is 
to make an elfurt, to care neither for daiuj) nor cold, to 
brave discomfort and unpleasant sensations. Such a 
climate prescribes action, forbids sloth, develops energy, 
teaches patience. I was looking .just now on the steam¬ 
boat at the sailors at the helm,—their tarpaulins, their 
great streaming boots, tlieir .sou’-westers, so attentive, so 
precise in their movements, so grave, so self-contained. 
I have since seen workmen at tlieir looms,—(;alm, seri¬ 
ous, silent, economising tlieir efforts, and persevering all 
day, all the year, all their life, in the same regular and 
monotonous struggle of mind and body: tlieir soul is 
suited to their climate. Indeed it must bo so in order 
to live: after a week, we feel that here a man must 
renounce refined and heartfelt enjoyment, tjie hapjiiftess 
of careless life, complete idleness, the easy and harmoni¬ 
ous expansion of artistic and animal nature; that here 
he must mairy, bring up a house-full of children, assjume 
the cares and importance of a family man, grow rich, 
provide against an evil day, surround liimself wiUi 
comfort, become a Protestant, a manufacturer, a politi¬ 
cian ; in short, capable of activity and resistance; and 
in ail the ways open to men, endure and strive. 

Yet there are charming and touching beauties here 
'-^those, to wit, of a well-watered land. When, oh 
a partly clear day, we take a drive into the country 
and reach an eminence, our eyes experience a unique 
soffisatikut, and a pleasure hitherto, unknown. In the 
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tar distance, wherever we look on the horizon, in 
the fields, on the hills, spi’eads the always visible 
verdure, plants for fodder and food, clover, hops; lovely 
meadows ovei'flowing with high thick grass; here and 
there a cluster of lofty trees; pasture lands hemmed 
in with hedges, in whicli the heavy cows ruminate 
in peace. The mist rises insensibly between tiie 
trees, and in the distance float luminous vapours. 
There is nothing sweeter in the world, nor more delicate, 
than these tints; we might pause for hours together 
gazing oil these pearly clouds, this fine aerial down, 
this soft transparent gauze which imprisons tlie rays of 
the sun, dulls them, and lets them reach the ground 
only to smile on it and to caress it. On both sides 
of our caiTUige pass before our eyes incessantly meadows 
each more lovely than the last, in which buttercups, 
meadow-sweet. Easter-duisies, are crowded in succession 
with their dissolving hues; a sweetness almost pamfiil, 
a strange charm, breathes from this inexhaustible and 
tmnsient vegetation. It is too fresh, it cannot last; 
nothing here is staid, stable and firm, as in the South; 
all is fleeting, springing up, or dying away, hovering 
betwixt tears and joy. The rolling water-drops shine 
on the leaves like pearls; the round tree-tops, the 
widespread foliage, whisper in the feeble bi'eeze, and 
the sound of the falling teai-s left by the last shower 
never ceases. How well these plants thrive in the 
g^es, spread out wantonly, ever renewed and watered 
by the moist air I How the sap mounts in these 
plants, refreshed and protected against the weather! 
And how sky and land seem made to guard their tissue 
and refresli their hues! At the least glimpse SUn 
they smile jyilh delicious charm; we would caM 
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dcHciite and timid vii^giiis under a veil about to be 
raised. the suu for au instant emerge, and we 
will see them grow resplendent as in a ball dress. 
The light falls in dazzling sheets; the lustrous golden 
petals shine with a too vivid colour; the most splendid 
embroideries, velvet starred w^ith diamonds, sparkling 
silk sefimed with ])earls, are not to be compared to this 
deep hue; joy overflows like a brimming cup. In the 
strangeness and the rarity of this spectacle, we under¬ 
stand for the first time the life of a humid land. The 
water multiplies and softens the living tissues; plants 
increase, and have no substance: nourishment aliounds, 
and has no savour; moisture fructifies, but the sun does 
not fertilise. Much glass, much cattle, mucli meat; laige 
quantities of coarse food : thus an absorbing and ])lileg- 
ibatic temperament is supported; the human growth, 
like the animal and vegetable, is jiowcrful, but heavy; 
man is amply but coarsely framed; the machine is solid, 
but it turns slowly on its hinges, and tlie hinges gener¬ 
ally creak and are rusty. When we look at the people 
closer, it seems that their various parts arq independent, 
at least that they need time to let sensations pass 
thrmigli them. Their ideas do not at first break out in 
passions, gestures, actions. As in the Fleming and the 
German, they dwell first of all in the bmin; they ex¬ 
pand there, they rest there ; man is not shaken by them, 
4ie has no difficulty in remaining motionless, he is not 
rapt: be can act wisely, uniformly; for his inner motive 
pow^ is an idea or a watchword, not an emotion or an 
atttaotion. ' He can bear tedium, or rather he does not 
weary himself; his ordinary course consists of dull 
senst^ons, and the insipid monotony of mechanical life 
fasb nothing which need repel Mm. He is accustomed 
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to it, his nature is suited for it. When a man has all 
liis life eaten turnips, he does uot wish for oranges. 
He will readily resign himself to hear fifteen consecutive 
discourses on the vsanie subject, demanding for twenty 
years the same reform, compiling statistics, studying 
moral treatises, keeping Sunday schools, bringing up a 
dozen children. The piquant, tlic agi’eeablc, are not a 
necessity to him. The weakness of his sensitive im- 
]>ulse8 contribute.s to the force of Ins mrual impulses. 
His t(im])erainent makes him arguiiientative *, he (am get 
on without ])oliceinen; the shocks of man against man 
do not here end iri tJxplosion.s. He can discuss in the 
mnrket-jdace aloud, leligion and politics, hold meetings, 
I’onn associations, rudely attack men in office, say that 
the Constitution is violated, predict the ruin of the State: 
there is no objection to this; his nerves are calm; he 
will argne without cutting throats; he will not raise 
revolutions; and perliaps lie will obtain a reform. 
Observ'e the pa.s.ser3-l)y in the streets; in three hours 
we Avill .see all tlie visible features of this temperament: 
light hair, in cliildren almost white; pale eyes, often 
blue as Wedgwood-wore, red whiskers, a tall figure, the 
motions of an automaton; and with these other still 
more striking features, those which strong food and com- 
liathe life have added to this temperament Here 
the enormous guardsman, with rosy complexion, majestic, 
slightly bent, who struts along twirling a little cane in 
his hand, displaying his chest, and show^ing a dear 
parting between his pomaded hair; there the over-fed 
stout man, short, sanguine, like an animal fit for the 
shambles, with his startled, dazed, yet sluggish airj 0 
little further on the country gentleman, six feet high, 
stout and like the Oermon who left Ids 
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with the muzzle and nose of a bull-dog, tremendous 
savage-looking whiskers, rolling eyes, apoplectic face; 
these are the excesses of coarse blood and food; add to 
which, even in the women, the white front teeth of a 
carnivorous aiiiniul, and big feet solidly shod, excellent 
for walking in tlie mud. Again, look at the young 
men in a cricket match or picnic, party; doubtless mind 
does not sparkle in their eyes, hut life abounds there; 
there is something of decision and energy in their 
whole being; healtliy and active, ready for mothm, 
for enterprise, these are the words which rise involun¬ 
tarily to our lips when we speak of them. Many 
look like fine, slender liarricrs, sniffing tlie air, and in 
full cry. A life passed in gymnastic exercises or in 
venturesome deeds is honoiirod in England; they must 
move their body, swim, throw the ball, run in the damp 
meadow, row, breathe in their boats the briny sea- 
vapour, feel on their foreheads the raindrops falling 
from the large oak trees, leap their horses over ditches 
and gates; the animal instincts are intact. They still 
relish natural pleasures; precocity has. not spoiled 
them. Nothing can be simtder than the young English 
girls; amidst many beautiful things, there are few so 
beautiful in the wprld; slim, strong, self-assured, so 
fundamentally honest and loyal, so /ree from coquetiy! 
A man cannot imagine, if he has not seen it, tliis fresh¬ 
ness and innocence; many of them are flowers, ex¬ 
panded flowers; only a morning rose, with its transient 
and delicious colour, with its petals drenched in dew, 
can give us an idea of it; it leaves far behind the 
beauty of the South, and its pincise, stable, finished 
(xmtours, its well-defined outlines; here we pei'ceire 
ddicacy, the continual budding of life; candid 
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eyes, blue as periwinkles, bioking at us witljout think¬ 
ing of our look. At the least stirring of the soul, the 
blood rushes in jiurjde waves into tliese girls’ clieeks, 
neck, and shoulders; we see emotions pass over tliese 
transparent complexions, as the colours change in the 
meadows; and their modesty is so virginal and sinc.ere, 
that we are tempted to lower our eyes from respect. 
And yet, natural and frank as they are, they are not 
languishing or dreamy; they love and endure exercise 
like their brothers; wdth flowing locks, at six years they 
ride on horseback and take long w^alks. Active life in 
this country strengthens the phlegmatic temperament, 
and the heart is kept more simple whilst the body 
grow's healthier. Another observation: far above all 
these figures one type stands out, the most truly English, 
the most striking to a foreigner. Post yourself for an 
hour, early in the morning, at the terminus of a railway, 
and observe the men above thirty who come to Jjondon 
on business : the features are drawn, the faces pale, the 
eyes steady, pi-eoccupied; the mouth open and, as it 
were, contracted; the man is tired, W’om out, and 
hardened by too much work ; he runs without looking 
ixiund him. HLs whole existence is directed to a single 
end; he must incessantly exert himself to the utmost, 
practise the same exertion, a profitable one; he has 
become a macliine. Tliis is especially visible in work¬ 
men ; perseverance, obstinacy, resignation, are depicted 
on their long bony oiid dull faces. It is still more 
visible in 'women of the lower orders: many are thin, 
consumptive, their eyes hollow, their nose sharp, their 
skin streaked 'with red patches; they have suffered loo 
mudi, have had too many children, have a washad^tcsal, 
or epin^edror aubihissive, or stoically impaselvf 
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we feel that they have endured mtmli, and can endure 
still more. Even in the middle or upper class this 
patience and sad hardening are frequent; we think 
when we see them of those poor beasts of burden, de¬ 
formed by the harness, whicli remain motionless under 
the falling rain witlunit tliinking of shelter. Verily the 
battle of life is harsher and more obstinate here than 
elsewhere; w’hoever gives way, falls. Beneath the 
rigour of climate and competition, amidst the strikes of 
industry, the weak, the improvident, perisli or are 
degraded; then comes gin and does its work; thence 
the long files of wretched women who sell themselves 
by night in tlie Strand to pay their rent; thence those 
shameful quarters of London, Liverpool, all the great 
towns, tliose spectres in tatters, gloomy or drunk, who 
crowd the dram-shops, who fill tlm streets with their 
dirty linen, and tlieir rags Imng out on ropes, who 
lie on a soot-heap, amidst troops of wan ciiildren; 
horrible shoals, whither descend all whom their wounded, 
idle, or feeble arms could not keep on the surface of 
the great stream. The chances of life aim tragic here, 
and the punishment of improvidence cmel. We soon 
understand why, under this obligation to fight and 
grow hard, fine sensations disappear; why taste js 
blunted, how man becomes ungraceful and stiff; how 
discords, exaggerations, mar the costume and the fashion; 
why movements and forms become finally eneigetic and 
discordant, like the motions of a machine. If the man 
is Oerman by race, temperament, and mind, he has 
been compelled in process of time to fortify, alter, 
altogether turn aside his original nature; he is no 
longer a primitiye animal, but a well-trained aninud; 
bia body and mind have been transformed by strong 
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Iboil, by bodily exercise, by austei’e relifjioii, by public 
morality, by political strife, by pei*petuity of effort j 
be has become of all men the iiH».st capable of acting 
usefully and ])owerfiilIy in all directions, the most 
productive and clfectual laboiirer, as his ox has l)e- 
eome the best animal for food, his sheep the best for 
wool, his horse the best for racing. 

II. 

Indeed, there is no greater spectacle than his work; 
in no age or amongst no nation on the e-arth, 1 believe, 
has matter ever been better handled and utilised. If we 
enter Ivondon by water, we see an accumulation of toil 
and work wliich has no equal on this planet. Paris, by 
(iomparison, is but an elegant city of pleasure ; the Seine, 
with its <iuays, a pietty serviceable plaything. Here 
all is vast. I have seen Mai-seillcs, Bordeaux, Amster¬ 
dam, hut I had no idea of such a muss. Fitmi Green¬ 
wich to London the two shores arc a continuous wharf: 
merchandise is always being piled up, sacks homted, 
ships moored; ever new warehouses for copper, beer, 
ropework, tar, chemicals. Docks, timber-yards, calking- 
basins, and shipbuilders’ yards, multiply and encroach on 
csach other. On the left tliere is the iron framework of a 
church being finished, to be sent to India. Tlie Thames 
is a mile broad, and is but a populous street of vessels, 
a winding workyard. Steamboats, sailing vessels, ascend 
and descend, come to anchor in groups of two, three, 
ten, then in long hies, then in dense rows; there are 
five or six thousand of them at anchor. On the r^t, 
the docks, I^e so many intricate, maritime streete, disr 
gorge or store up the vessels. If we get on a height^ 
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we see vessels in the distance by hundreds and thousands, 
fixed as if on the land; their masts in a line, their 
slemler a spider-web which ‘^irdltis the hori¬ 

zon. Yet (Ui the river itself, towards the west, wo see an 
inextricablo forest ofinasts,yai'd3,and cables; the ships 
are unloading, fastened to one another, mingled with 
chimneys, amongst the pulleys of the storehouscis, cranes, 
capstans, and all the iinplemeiits of the vnst and cease¬ 
less toil. A foggy smoke, jjcnetrated by the sun, wraps 
them in its russet veil; it is the heavy and smoky air 
of a big hot-Iiouse; soil and man, light and air, all is 
transformed by work. If we enter one of these docks, 
the impression will be yet more overwhelming: eacli 
resembles a town ; always ships, still more ships, in a 
line, shrnving their heads; Iheir wide sides, their copper 
chests, like monstrous fishes under tlndr breastplate of 
scales. Wlien we are on the ground, we see that this 
breastplate is fifty feet high; many ships are of three 
thonsand or four thousan<l tons. Clijipcrs three hundred 
feet long are on the point of sailing for Australia, 
Ceylon, America. A bridge is raised Uy machinery; 
it weighs a hundred tons, and only one man is needed 
to raise it. Here are the wine stores—there are thirty 
thousands tuns of port in the cellars; here the place 
for hides, here for tallow, here for ic.e. The store for 
groceries extends as far as tlie eye can see, colossal, 
sombre as a picture by Rembrandt, filled with enormous 
vats, and crowded with many men, who move alx»ut in 
the flickering shade. The universe tends to this centre, 
like a heart, to which blood flows, and from which 
it pours, money, goods, business arrive hither from Hie 
four quarters of the glolie, and flow thence to the distant 
fides.. And this circulation seems natural, so well is 
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it conducted. The cranes turn noiselessly; the tuns 
seem to move of themselves; a little car rolls them at 
once, and without effort; the l)ales descend by their own 
weight on the inclined planes, which lead them to their 
place. 01erk.s, without flurry, call out the numbers; 
men piisli r»r pull witliout confusion, calmly, husbanding 
their labour; whilst tlie stolid master, in his black hat, 
gravely, with spare gestures, and without one wonl, 
directs the whole. 

Now let us take rail and go to Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverj)ool, Manchester, to see their industry. As we 
advance into the coal country, the air is darkened 
w-ith smoke; the chimneys, high as obelisks, are in 
liundreds, and cover the ])lain as far as we can see; 
many and various rows of lofty buildings, in red mono¬ 
tonous biick, pass before our eyes, like files of economi¬ 
cal and l)us>’ beehives. The blast-furnaces flame through 
the smoke; I counted sixteen in one group. The refuse 
of minerals is lieaped up like mountains; the engines 
run like black ants, with monotonous and violent mo¬ 
tion, and suddenly we find ourselves swallowed up in a 
monstrous town. This manufactorv has five thousand 
hands, one mill 300,000 spindles. The Manchester 
warehouses are Babylonian edifices of six storeys high, 
and wide in proportion. In Liverpool there are 5000 
ships along the Mersey, which choke one another up; 
more wait to enter. Tlie docks are six miles long, and 
the cotton warehouses on the side extend their vast 
red rampart out of sight. All things here seem built 
in unmeasured proportions, and as though by oolosssi 
onus. We enter a' mill; nothing but iron pillars, as 
thick as tree-trunks, cylinders as big as a man $ looo^ 
motive shafts like vast oaks, notching machines 
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send up iron chips, rollers which bend sheet-iron like 
paste, fly-wheds which become invisible by the swift¬ 
ness of tlieir revolution. Eight workmen, commanded 
by a kind of peaceful colossus, pushed into and pulled 
from the fire a tree of red-hot iron as big as my body. 
Coal has produced all tliis. England produces twice 
as much coal as the rest of the world. It has also 
brick, on account of the gieat schists, which arc close to 
the siu'face; it has also estuaries filled by the sea, so as 
to make natural ports. Liverpool and Manchester, and 
about ten towns of 40,000 to 100,000 souls, are 
springing up in the basin of I,ancashire. If we glance 
over a geologicdd map we see whole parts shaded with 
black j they represent the Scotch, tlie North of England, 
the Midland, the Welsh, the Irish coal districts. The 
old antediluvian forests, accumulating here their fuel, 
have stored up the power which moves matter, and the 
sea furnishes the true road by which matter can be tran¬ 
sported. Man himself, mind and body, seems created to 
make the most of these advantages. His muscles are 
firm, and his mind can support tedium. He is less sub¬ 
ject to weariness and disgust than other men. He works 
as well in the tentii hour as in the first. No one handles 
machines better; he has their regularity and precision. 
Two workmen in a cotton-mUI do the work of tliree, or 
even four, French workmen. Let us lool< now in the sta¬ 
tistics how many leagues of stuffs they manufacture eveiy 
year, how many millions of tons they export and import, 
how many^tens of millions they produce and consume; 
let os add the industrial or commercial states they have 
found^ or are founding, in America, China, India, 
Anetralia ; and then perhaps, reckoning men and money* 
i^ 9 ie^r**-^<Kmsideni^ that their capital is seven or eight 
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times greater thaa that of France, that their population 
has doubled in fifty years, that their colonies, wher* 
ever the climate is healthy, are becoming new Englands, 
—"^e will obtain some notion, very slight, very im¬ 
perfect, of a work whose magnitude the eyes alone can 
rneavsurfi. 

"I’hcre remains yet one of its ])arts to explore, the 
cultivation of the land. From the railway carriage we 
see (piite enough to understand it: a field with a 
hedge, then anoth(‘.r field wdtli another hedge, and so 
on; at times vast squares of turnips; all this well 
laid out, clean, glossy; no forests, liero and there only 
a cluster of trees. The country is a great kitchen- 
garden—a manufactory of grass and meat. Nothing is 
Lift b) nature and chance ; all is calculated, regulated, 
ai-ranged to produce and to bring in profits. If we 
look nt the peasants, we find no genuine peasants; 
nothing like French peasants,—a sort of fellahs, akin 
to the soil, mistnistful and uncultivated, separated by 
a g\ilf from tlie townsmen. The countryman here is 
liflee an artisan; and. in fact, a field is a manufactory, 
with a farmer for the foi'eman. Proprietors and farmers, 
lavish their capital like gieat contractors. They drain 
the land, and have a rotation of crops; they have pro¬ 
duced cattle, the richest in I'eturns of any in the world ; 
they have introduced steam-engines into cultivation, 
and into the rearing of cattle; they perfect already 
perfect stables. The greatest of the aristocracy talm 
a pride in it; many countiy gentlemen haVe no other 
occupation. Prince Albert, near Windsor, had a model 
feuin, and this farm brought in money. A years 
ago the pat)6rs announced that the Queen had dis¬ 
covered a cnreTdr the turkey-disease. Under this uni- 
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’ versa! effort,' the i>ix)(iucts of agricultui’o Imve doubled 
iu fifty yeaie. In England, two and a lialf acres Qucla7'e) 
receive eight or ten times more manure tlian the same 
number of French acres; thougli of inferior quality,^tlie 
produce is double that of tlie Freiidi. Thirty jiersous are 
enougli for this work, when in France forty would be re¬ 
quired for half there.of. We come upon a farm, even a 
small one, say of a hundred aci'es; we find respect¬ 
able. dignified, well-clad men, who express themselves 
clearly and sensihly; a large, wliolesome, comfortable 
clw^elliug—often a little porcli, with creepeis—a well- 
kept garden, ornamental trees, the inner walls white- 
wfished yearly, the floors washed weekly,—^iin almost 
Dutch cleanliness; therewith plenty of b(»ok,s—tiuvela, 
treatises on agricuhiiro, a few volumes of religion or 
liistory j and above all, the gi*eat family llible. Even 
in the poorest cottages we find a few objects of comfort 
anti recrtiation ; a large cast-iron stove, a carpet, nearly 
always paper on tlie walls, one or two moral tales, 
and always the Bible. I’he cottage is clean; the Iiahits 
are 01 x 16 ]’! /; the plat<*s, with their blue pa|/tern, regularly 
arninged, look well above the shining dresser j the reel 
floor-tiles have been swept; there are no broken or dirty 
panes; no doors off hinges, shutters unhung, aUgnant 
pools, straggling dunghills, as amongst the French 
villagers; the little garden is kept free from weetlS; 
frequently roses and honeysuckle round the door; and’ 
on Sunday we can see the father and hiother, seated by 
a well-scrubbed table, witli tea, bread and butter, ei)jf)y- 
ing tlieir home, and tlie order they have established 
there. In France the peasant on Sunday leaves his hut 
to visit hvt land: wdiat he aspires to is possession; 

’ iAonee havetgite BcoiumUe ntntle en Angkierre, pMBim, 
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what EDglishmen love is comfort. There is no land in 
which they demand more in this respect. An English¬ 
man said to me, not veiy long ago; “ Our great vice is 
the strong ties ire we feel ft>r all good and comfortable 
things. We have too many wants, we spend too much. 
As soon as our petisants have a little money, they buy 
the best sherry and the best (doilies they can get, instead 
of buying a bit of laud.”* 

As we rise to the upper clas.ses, this taste becomes 
stronger. In the middle luuks a man burdens himself 
with toil, to give his wife gaudy di*e.sst!.s, and to fill liis 
liouse with the hundred thou.saiid baubles of quasi¬ 
luxury. Higher stiU, the inventions of comfort are so 
multiplied that people are bored by them; there are 
too many newspapers and reviews on the table; too 
many kinds of car|)ets, washstauds, matches, towels 
in the dressing-room; their refiuemeiit is endless; in 
thrusting our feet into slippers, we might imagine that 
twenty generations of inveutois were required to bring 
sole and lining to this degree of perfection. We cannot 
conceive clubs better furnished with necessaries and 
superfluities, houses so well arranged and managed, 
pleasure and abundance so cleverly understood, ser¬ 
vants 80 reliable, respectful, handy. Servants in the 
last census were tlie most numerous class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in England there are five where 
in France they have two. When I saw in Hyde Park 
the rich young ladies, the gentlemen riding or driving, 

* De Foe was of the stuiie opinion, and pretended that economy was 
not HI English virtue, and that an Englmhtnan can kurdly live with 
twenty shilliugs a week, while a Dutchman with the same money ha- 
ooma^ wealUiy, and leaves his children vjsry well off. An EngUati 
labounr lives poor and wretchedly witli nine shilfiiiga a week, whilst 
a Duichnuut lives yeiy comfortably with the same wages. 
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when 1 thought of tlieir country houses, their dress, 
their paries and stables, 1 said to myself that verily this 
people is constituted after the heart of economists: 1 
mean, that it is the greatest producer and the greatest 
consumer in the world; that none is moi'e apt at 
squeezing out and absorbing the quintessence of things; 
that it has developed its wants at the same time as its 
resources; and we involuntarily think of those insects 
which, after their metamorphosis, are suddenly provideti 
with teeth, feelers, imweaiying claws, admirable and 
terrible instruments, fitted to dig, saw, build, do every¬ 
thing. but furnished also with iuc^sant hunger and 
four stomachs. 

Ill. 

How is this ant-hill governed ? As the train moves 
on, we perceive, amidst farms and tilled lands, the 
long wall of a park, the frontage of a castle, more gene¬ 
rally of "some vast ornate mansion, a sort of country 
town-house, of inferior architecture, Gothic or Italian 
pretensions, but surrounded by beautiful lawns, laige 
trees scintpuloualy preserved. Here lives the rich hour* 
geoia; I am wrong, the word is false—I must say 
gmthmm : bourgeois is a French word, and signifies the 
lazy parwnm, who devote themselves to rest, and take 
no part in public life; here it is quite different; the 
hundred or hundred and twenty thousand families, who 
i^nd a thousand and more annually, really govern 
^ country. And this is no government imported, im* • 
planted ari^cially and from without; it is a spon¬ 
taneous and natural government. As soon as men 
wish to act leather, they need leaders; every associa- 
tion, vdimtory or not, has one; whatever it be, state, 
mpty, ship, or parish, it cannot do without a guide to 
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iud the road, to take the lead, call the rest, soold the 
laggards. In vain we call ourselves independent; as 
soon as we march in a body, we need a leader; we 
look liglit and left expecting him to show himself. 
The great thing is to pick him out, to have the best, 
and not to follow another in his stead; it is a great 
advantage that there should be one, and that we should 
acknowledge him. These men, without popular elec¬ 
tion, or selection from government, find him ready made 
and recognised in the laigo landed proprietor, a man 
whose family has been long in the county, induentia) 
thiough his connections, dependents, tenantry, interested 
above all else by his great estates in the affairs of the 
neighbourhood, expert in directing these afiaire winch his 
family have managed for three generations, most filtetl by 
education to give good atlvice, and by liis influence to 
lead the common eutorjirise to a good result. Indeed, it 
is thus that things fall out; rich men leave London by 
hundreds every day to spend a day in the country ; there 
is a meeting on the affairs of the county or of the churoh; 
they are umgisti-ates, overseers, presidents of all kinds of 
societies, and this giutuitously. One has built a bridge 
at his own ex^iense, another a chapel or a school; many 
establish public libraries, where books are lent out, 
with wanned and lighted rooms, in wliich the villagers 
in tlie evening can read the papers, play drau^ite, 
cliess, and have tea at low chaiges,—in a word, simple 
.amusements which may keep them from the pubtic* 
house and gin-shop. Many of Uiem give lectures; 
their sisters or daughters teach in Sunday schools; in 
fact, they provide for the ignorant and poor, at theii* 
own expense, justice, administration, dvilmatioiL I 
know a veiy tioh man, who in his Sunday 
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taught aiugiug to little girls. Lord Palmerston offi^red 
his park for archery meetings; tlie Duke of Marlborough 
opens hia daily to the public, requesting,” this is the 
word used, “ the public not to destroy the grass.” A firm 
and proud sentiment of duty, a genuine public spirit, a 
noble idea of what a gentleman owes to himself, gives 
them a moral superiority which sanctions their com¬ 
mand ; probably from the time of the old (Ireek cities, no 
education or condition Las been seen in which tlie innate 
nobility of man has received a more wholesome or com¬ 
pleter development. In short, they are magistrates and 
patrons from their birth, leaders of the great enterprises 
in which capital is risked, promoters of all charities, 
all improvements, all reforms, and with tlie honours 
of command they accept its burdens. For observe, in 
contrast with the aristocracies of other countries, they are 
well educated, liberal, and march in the van, not in the 
rear of public civilisation. They are not drawing-room 
exquisites, like the French marquises of the eighteenth 
century : an English lord visits his fisheries, studies the 
system of liquid manures, speaks to the purpose about 
(dieese ; and his son is often a better rowei^, walker, and 
boxer than the farmers. They are not malcontents, like 
the French nobility, behind their age, devoted to whist, 
and regretting the middle-ages. They have travelled 
tbrongh Europe, and often further; they know languages 
and literature; their daughters read Schiller, Manxoni, 
and Lamartine with ease. . By means of reviews, news¬ 
papers, innumerable volumes of geography, statistbs, 
and travels, they have the world at their finger-ends. 
Thef support and preside over scientific societies; if 
the feee inquirers of Oxford, amidst conventional rigour, 
have been able to give their explanations of the Bible, 
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it is because they knew themselves to be backed by 
enlightened laymen of the highest rank. There is 
also no danger that this aristocracy should become 
a set; it renews itself; a great physician, a profound 
lawyer, an illustrious general, become ennobled and 
found families. When a manufacturer or merchant 
has gained a large fortune, he first thinks of acquiring 
an estate ; after two or three generations his family has 
taken root and shares in the government of the country: 
in this way the best saplings of the great popular forest 
fill up the aristocratic nursery. Observe, finally, that 
an aristocracy in England is not an isolated fact. Every¬ 
where there are leaders recognised, respected, followed 
with confidence and deference, who feel their responsi¬ 
bility, and carry the burden as well as the advantages 
of the dignity. Such an aristocracy exists in maniage, 
where tlie man iucontestably rules, followed by his 
wife to the end of the world, faithfully waited for in 
the evenings, unshackled in his business, of which he 
does not speak. There is such in the family, when the 
father ^ can disinherit his children, and keeps up with 
them, in the most petty circumstances of daily life, a 
degree of authority and dignity unknown in France: if 
in England a son, through ill-health, has been away for 
some time from his home, he dare not come into the 
country to see his father without first asking if he may 
come; a servant to whom I gave my card refbsed to 
take it, saying, "Oh! I dare .not hand it in now. 
Master is dining.” There is respect in all ranks, in Uie 
workshops as well as in tlie fields, in the tamy as in 
the family. Throughout there are inferiors and 

^ In ffontltar lai^age, the fk^er is called in En^^nd the gnnW* 
nor; in Fmace^tt^anquier. 
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superiars who feel themselves so; if the mechanism of 
established power were throMTi out of gear, we*should 
behold it reconstructed of itself; below the legal con- 
stitution is the social, and human action is forced into 
a solid mould prepared for it. 

It is because this aiistocratic network is strong 
that human action can be free; for local and natural 
government being rooted throughout, like ivy, by a 
hundred small, ever-growing fibres, sudden movements, 
violent as they are, are not capable of pulling it up 
altogether. In vain men speak, cry out, call meetings, 
hold processions, form leagues: they will not demolish 
the state; thev have not to deal with a set of function- 
aries who have no real liold on the country, and who, 
like all external applications, can be replaced by another 
set: the thirty or forty gentlemen of a district, rich, 
influential, trusted, useful as they oie, will become the 
leaders of the district “As we see in the papers,” 
says Montesquieu, speaking of England, “ that they are 
playing the devil, we fancy that the people will revolt 
to-morrow.” Not at all, it is their way of speaking; 
they only talk loudly and rudely. Two days after T 
£»iived in London, I saw advertising men walking with 
a placard on their backs and their stomachs, bearing 
these words: “Great usurpation! Outrage of the 
Lords, in Uieir vote on the budget, against the lights 
of the people.” But then the placard added, “ Fellow- 
countrymen, petition!” Things end thus; they argae 
firedy, and if the reasoning is good it will spread 
Another time in Hyde Park, orators were declaiming 
in the open air against the Lords, who were called 
rogm. The audience applauded or hissed, as it pleased 
tfiem. " After all,” ^d an Englishman to me, this 
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ifi how we manage our business. With ns, when a 
man has an idea, he writes it; a dozen men think it 
good, and all contribute money to publish it; this 
creates a little association, which grows, prints cheap 
pamplilets, gives lectures, then petitions, calls forth 
public opinion, and at last takes the matter into Parlia-' 
ment; Parliament refuses or delays it; yet the matter 
gains weight: the majority of the imtion pushes, forces 
open the doors, and then you’ll have a law passed.'* 
It is open to every one to do this; workmen can league 
against their masters; in fact, their associations embrace 
all England; at Preston I believe there was once a 
strike which lasted more than six months. They 'anil 
sometimes mob, but never revolt; they know political 
economy by this time, and understand that to do 
violence to capital is to suppress work. Tlieir chief 
quality is coolness; here, as elsewhere, temperament has 
great influence. Anger, blood does not rise at once to 
their eyes, as in the southern nations; a long interval 
always separates idea from action, and wise aiguments, 
repeated calculations, occupy the interval. If we go 
to a meeting, we see men of every condition, ladies 
who come for the thirtieth time to hear the same speech, 
full of figures, on education, cotton, wages. They do 
not seem to be we^iried; they can bring aigument 
against argument, be patient, piotest gravely, recom* 
mence their protest; they are the same people who 
w'ait for the train on the platform, without getting 
crushed, and who play cricket for a couple of houiB 
without raising their voices or quarrelling for an inatfuat 
Two coaclunen, who run into one another, set themselves 
free without storming or scolding. Thus their political 
association endures; they can he free because 
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have Datural leaders and patient nerves. After all, the 
state is a machine like other machines; let us try to 
have good wheels, and take care not to break them; 
Englishmen have the double advantage of possessing 
very good ones, and of managing them coolly. 

TV. 

Such is our Englishman, with liis laws and his 
administration. Now that lie has private comfort and 
public security, what will he do, and how will he 
govern himself in this higher, nobler domain, to which 
man climbs in order to contemplate beauty and truth ? 
At all events, the arts do not lead him there. That 
vast London is monumental; hut, like the castle of a 
man who has become rich, everything there is well pre¬ 
served and costly, but notliiug more. Those lofty 
houses of massive stone, burdened with porches, short 
columns, Greek decorations, are generally gloomy; the 
poor columns of the monuments seem washed with ink. 
On Sunday, in foggy weather, we would tldnk ourselves 
in a cemetery; the perfect readable names on the 
houses, in brass letters, are like sepulchral inscriptions. 
There is nothing beautiful: at most, the varnished 
middle-class houses, with their patch of green, are 
pleasant; we feel that they are well kept, commodious, 
capital for a business man who wants to amuse himself 
and unbend after a hard da/s work. But a finer and 
hi^er sentiment could relish nothing here. As to the 
statues, it is difficult not to laugh at them. We see 
the Duke of Wellington, with a cocked hat and iron 
plimies; Nelson, with a cable which serves him for a 
ti^>|danted <m his column, and pierced by a 
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conductor, like a rat impaled on the end of a }H>le; or 
again, the half-dressed Waterloo Generals, crowned by 
Victory. The English, though flesh and bone, seem 
manufactured out of sheet-iron: how much stiffer 
will English statues look ? They pride themselves on 
their painting; at least they study it with surprising 
minuteness, in the Chinese fashion; they can paint a 
trass of hay so exactly, tliat a botanist will tell the 
species of every stalk; one artist lived three montlus 
under canvas on a heath, so that' he might thoroughly 
know heath. Many ere excellent observers, especially 
of moral expression, and succeed very well in showing 
the soul in the face; we are instructed by looking at 
them; we go through a course of psychology with 
them; they can illustrate a novel; we are touched by 
the poetic and dreamy meaning of many of their land¬ 
scapes. But in genuine painting, picturesque painting, 
they are revolting. 1 do not tliink there were ever 
laid upon canvas such crude colours, such stiff fonus, 
stuffs BO much like tin, such glaring contrasts. Fancy 
an opera with nothing but false notes in it We may 
see landscapes painted blood-red, tre^s which split the 
canvas, turf wliich looks like a pot of overturned green, 
Christs looking as if they were baked and preserved it 
oil, expressi\'o stags, sentimental dogs, undressed women, 
to whom we should like fortliwith to offer a garment 
In music, they import the Italian opeia; it is an orange- 
tree kept up at great cost in the midst of turnips. 
The arts require idle, delicate minds,—^not stoics, esped- 
ally not puritans,—easily shocked by dissonance in¬ 
clined to visible pleasure, employing their long periods 
of leisure, their free reveries, in harmoniously airai^u^ 
and witli no other object but enjoyment fotxns^ octoae 
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and 8oimd& 1 need not say that here the bent oi 
mind is quite the opposite; and we see cleai'ly enough 
why^ amidst these combative politicians, these laborious 
toilers, these men of energetic action, art can but 
produce exotic or ill-shaped fruit. 

Not so in science; but in science there are two 
divisions. It may be treated as a business, to glean 
and verify observations, to combine experiments, to 
arrange figures, to weigh probabilities, to discover foots, 
partial laws, to possess laboratories, libraries, societies 
charged with storing and increasing positive knowledge; 
in all this Englishmen excel. They have even a Lyell, 
a Darwin, an Owen, able to embrace and renew a scienoa; 
in the construction of the vast edifice, the industrious 
masons, masters of tlie second rank, arc not lacking; it 
is the great architects, the thinkers, the genuine specu¬ 
lative minds, who fail them; philosophy, especially 
metaphysics, is as little indigenous here as music and 
painting; they import it, and yet they leave the best 
part on the road. Carlyle was obliged to transform it 
into a mystical poetry, humorous aud prophetic fancies; 
Hamilton touched upon it only to declare it chimerical; 
Stuart Mill and Buckle, only seized the most palpable 
part/—a heavy residuum, positivism. It is not in 
metaphysics that the English mind can find its vent 
It is on other objects that the spirit of liberal inquiry 
•-^the sublime instincts of the mind, the craving for 
tibe universal and the infinite, the desire of ideal and 
perfect things—will fall back. Let us take the day 
on whidi the hush of business leaves a free field for 
didnterested aspiiationa There is no more, striking 
■peotade for a foreigner ihan Sunday in Londom The 
are empty, and the cbtircbes fuE An Act oi 
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Parliament forbids any playing to-day, public or private; 
the public-houses are not allowed to harbour people 
during divine service. Moreover, all respectable people 
are at worship, the seats are full: it is not as in France, 
where there are none but servants, old women, a few 
sleepy people, of private means, and a sprinkling of 
elegant ladies ; but in England we see men well dressed, 
or at least decently clad, and as many gentlemen as 
ladies in church. Religion does not remain out of the 
pale, and below the standard of public culture; the 
young, the learned, the best of the nation, all the up]»er 
and middle classes, continue attached to it. The clorgy- 
nmn, even in a village, is not a peasant's son, with not 
over mnch polish, just out of the seminaiy, shackled in a 
cloistml education, separated from society by celibacy, 
half-buried in medifevalism. In England he is a man 
of the times, often a man of the w’orld, often of good 
family, with the interests, habits, freedom of other men ; 
keeping sometimes a carriage, several servants, having 
elegant manners, generally well informed, who haa 
read and still reads. On all these gi’oiiiids he is able 
to be in his neighbourhood the leader of ideas, as his 
neighlxjur the squire is the leader of business. If he 
does not walk in the same path as the free-think«s, 
he is not more than a step or two behind them; a 
modern man, a Parisian, can talk witli him on all lofty 
themes, and not perceive a gulf between his own mind 
and the clerg}mian's. Strictly speaking, he is a layman 
like ourselves; the only difference is, that he is a 
superintendent of moiuUty. Even in liis externals, 
except for occasional bands and the perpetual white tie, 
he is like us gt hrst si^t, we would take him for a 
professor, a magistrate, or a notary; and his aetmmm 
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agree with his person. He does not anathematise the 
world; in this his doctrine is modem; lie follows the 
broad path in which the Eenaissance and theBefurmation 
impelled religion. When Christianity arose, eighteen 
centuries ago, it was in the East, in the land of the 
Essenes and Therapeutists, amid universal dejection 
and despair, when the only deliverance seemed a re¬ 
nunciation of the world, an abandonnicnt of civil life, 
destruction of the natural instincts, and a daily waiting 
for the kingdom of God. When it rose again, three 
centuries ago, it was in the West, amongst laborious 
and half-free peoples, amidst universal restoration and 
invention, when man, improving las condition, regained 
confidence in his worldly destiny, and widely expanded 
his faculties. No wonder if the new Protestantism differs 
from the ancient Christianity, if it enjoins action instead 
of preaching asceticism, if it authorises comforts in place 
of prescribing mortification, if it honours marriage, work, 
].)atriotism, inquiry, science, all natural affections and 
faculties, in place of praising celibacy, withdrawal from 
the world, scorn of the age, ecstasy, captivity of mind, and 
mutilation of the heart. By this infusion of the modem 
spirit, Christianity has received new blood, and Protest¬ 
antism now constitutes, with science, the two motive 
oigans, and, as it were, the double heart of European life. 
For, in accepting the rehabilitation of the world, it has 
not renounced the purificatiou of man's heart; on the 
0(mtrary, it is towards this that it has directed its whole 
effort It has cut off from religion all the portions 
which are not this very purification, and, by reducing 
it, has strengthened it. An institution, like a macliine, 
apd Hke a man, is the more j>owerful for being more 
special: a work is done better because it is done singly, 
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and because we concentrate ourselves upon it. By the 
suppression of legends and religious obsen’ances, bunmn 
thought in its entirety has been concentrated on a 
single object—moral amelioration. It is of this men 
speak in the churches, giavely and coldly, with a suc- 
c!688ion of sensible and solid arguments; how a man 
ought to reflect on his duties, mark tliem one by one 
in his mind, make for himself principles, have a sort of 
inner code, freely accepted and flrrnly established, to 
which he may refer all his actions without bias or 
hesitation; how these principles may be rooted by 
practice; how unceasing examination, personal effort, 
the continual edification of himself by himself, ought 
slowly to confirm our resolution in uprightness. These 
are the questions which, with a multitude of examples, 
proofs, appeals to daily experience,‘ are brought forward 
in all tlie pulpits, to develop in man a voluntary 
reformation, a guard and empire over Inmself, the habit 
of self-restraint, and a kind of modern stoicism, almost 
as noble as the ancient. On all hands laymen help in 
this; and moral warning, given by litemture as well as 
by theology, harmoniously unites society and the clergy. 
Hardly ever does a book }mint a man in a disinterested 
manner: critics, philosophei-s, historians, novelists, poets 
even, give a lesson, maintain a theory, unmask or pun¬ 
ish a vice, represent a temptation overcome, relate the 
history of a character being formed, Tlieir exact 
and minute description of sentiments ends always in 
approbation or blame; they are not artists, but moral¬ 
ists: it is only in a Piotestant country that we will 
find a novel entirely occupied in describing the progress 

' Let the amongst many others, [teroae the sennoos Oi Dt. 

Arnold, dtdivered in the Sidiool Chapel at Rugby. 
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of moral sentiment in a child of twelve.* All co-oper¬ 
ate in this direction in religion, and even in the mystic 
part of it Byzantine distinctions and subtleties have 
been allowed to fall away; Germanic inquisitiveness 
and speculations liave not been introduced; the God of 
conscience reigns alone; feminine sweetness has been 
cut off; we do not find the husband of souls, the lov¬ 
able consoler, whom tlie author of the Imitation of 
Christ follows even in his tender dreams; something 
manly breathes from religion in England; we find 
tliat the Old Testament, the severe Hebrew Psalms, 
have left tbeii' imprint here. It is no longer an intimate 
friend to whom a man confides his petty desires, his 
small troubles, a sort of affectionate and quite human 
priestly guide; it is no longer a king whose relations 
and courtiers he tries to gain over, and from whom he 
looks for favour or place; we see in him only a 
guardian of duty, and we speak to him of nothing else. 
What we ask of him is the strength to be virtuous, the 
inner renewal by which we become capable of always 
doing good; and such a prayer is in itseif a sufficient 
lever to tear a man from his weaknesses. What we 
know of the Deity is that he is [perfectly righteous; 
and such a reliance suffices to represent all the events 
of life an approach to the leigu of righteousness. 
Strictly speaking, righteousness alone exists; the world 
is a figure^ which conceals it, but heart and conscience 
sustain it, and there is nothing important or true in 
man but the embrace by which he holds it So speak 
the old grave prayers, the severe hymns which are sung 

^ fU W^id* Wide World, by Elbsabetli Wetherell (an Amaricao 
bode). See also the uordi dt Hue Vonge, and chiefly those of Geoig* 
Eliot 
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in the church, accompanied by the organ. Though a 
Frenchman, and brought up in a different religion, I 
listened to them with a sincere admiration and emotion. 
Serious and grand i^oems, whicli, opening a path to the 
Infinite, let in a ray of light into the limitless darkness, 
and satisfy the deep poetic instincts, the vague desire 
of siibJiniity and melancholy, whicli this race has mani¬ 
fested from its origin, and which it has preserved to 
the end. 


V. 

4 

As the basis of the present as well as of the past ever 
reappears an inner and persistent cause, the character of 
the race; transmission and climate have maintained it; 
a violent perturbation —the Norman Conquest—warped 
it; finally, after various oscillations, it was manifested 
by the conception of a special ideal, which gradually 
fashioned or produced religion, literature, institutions. 
Thus fixed and expressed, it was henceforth the mover 
of the rest; it explains the present, on it depends the 
future ; its force and direction will produce the present 
and future civilisation. Now that great historic vio¬ 
lences—I mean the destnictions and enslavements of 
peoples—have become almost impracticable, each nation 
can develop its life according to its own conception of 
life; the chances of a war, a discoveiy, have no hold 
but on details; national inclinations and aptitudes alone 
now show tlie great features of a national histoiy; when 
twenty-five millions of men conceive the good and useful 
after a certain type, they will seek and end by attain¬ 
ing, this kind of the good and useful. The Englishman 
has henceforth his priest, his gentleman, his mannfao- 
tdre, his comfort, and his novel. If we widi to know 
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in what sense this work will alter, we must enquire in 
what sense the central conception will change, A vast 
revolution has taken place during the last three cen¬ 
turies in human intelligence,—like those legular and 
vast uprisings which, displacing a continent, displace 
all the prospects. We know that positive discoveries 
go oil increasing day by day, that they will increase 
daily more and more, that from object to object they 
reach the most lofty, that they begin by renewing the 
science of man, that their useful application and their 
philosophical consequences are ceaselessly unfolded; 
in shqrt, that Uieir universal encroachment will at last 
comprise the whole human mind. From this body of 
invading truths springs in addition an original concep¬ 
tion of the good and the useful, and, moreover, a new 
idea of church and state, art and industry, philosophy 
and religion. This has its power, as tlie old idea had; 
it is scientific, if the other was national; it is supported 
on proved facts, if the other was upon established things. 
Already their opposition is being manifested; already 
their labours begin; and we may afhryi beforehand, 
that the proximate condition of English civilisation 
will depend upon their diveigeiice or their agreement 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 

Tub translator thinks it duo to M. Taine to state, that the 
fifth book, on the Modem Autltors, was written whilst Dickens, 
Tlmckeray, Macaulay, and Mill were still alive. He also gives 
the original preface of that book;— s 

“ This fifth book is the complement to tlie History of English 
Literature ; it is written on another plan, because the subject is 
different. The present period is not yet completed, and the ideas 
which govern it are in process of formation, that is, in the rough. 
We cannot therefore as yet systematically arrange them. When 
documents are still mere indications, liistory is necessarily 
reduced to studio;” knowledge is moulded from life; and 
our conclusions cannot be other than inoomplete, so long as the 
facts which suggest them are unfinished. FiRy years hence 
the history of this age may be written; in the meantime we can 
but sketch it, I have elected from contemporary. English 
writers the most original minds, the most consistent, and the 
most contrasted; they may be regarded as specimens, represent¬ 
ing the common features, the opposing tendencies, and conse¬ 
quently the general direction of the public mind. 

''They are only specimens. By the side of Macaulay and 
Carlyle we have historians like Hal lam, Buckle, and Grote; by 
ihbsideof Dickens, novel-writers like Bulwer, Cliarlotte Bronto, 
ICri. Qaskell George Eliot, and many more; by the side of 
TOL. IV, 1 
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Tennyson, poets like Elizabeth Browning; by the side of Stuart 
Mill, philosophers like Hamilton, Bain, and Herbert Spencer. 
I pass over the vast number of men of talent who write anony¬ 
mously in reviews, and who, like soldiers in an army, disjilay at 
times more clearly than their generals the faculties and inclina¬ 
tions of their time and their country. If we look for the common 
marks in this multitude of varied minds, we shall, 1 think, find 
the two salient features which I have already pointed out. One 
of these features is i)roi»er to English civilisation, the other to 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century. The one is national, 
the other European. On the one hand, sj)ecial to this |)eople, 
their literature is an inquiry instituted into Imnianity, altogether 
positive, and consequently only jwirtially beautiful or philo8oph< 
ical, but very exact, minute, useful, and moreover very moral; 
and tljis to such a degree, that sometimes the generosity or 
purity of its aspirations raises it to a height which no aiiist or 
philosopher has transcended. On the other liand, in common 
with the various peoples of our age, this literature suboi'diuates 
dominant creeds and institutions to private inquiry and ei^ab- 
lished science—I mean, to that irresponsible tribunal which is 
erected in each man’s individual conscience, and to that univer¬ 
sal authority which the diverse human judgments, mutually 
rectified, and controlled by practice, borrow from the verifica¬ 
tions of experience, and from their own harmony. 

“ Whatever be the judgment passed on these tendencies and 
on these doctrines, we cannot, I think, refuse them the merit 
of spontaneity and originality. They are living and thriving 
plants. The six writers, described in this volume, have expressed 
efficacious and complete ideas on God, nature, man, science, 
religion, art, and morality. To produce such ideas we have in 
Europe at this day but three nations—England, Germany, and 
France. Those of England will here be found arranged, discussed, 
and compared with those of the other two thinking countries.” 



CHAPTER 1. 


Isabel—©icftena. 

Were Dickens dead, his biogi’aphy iiiijj[lit be written. 
On the day after the burial of a celebrated man, his 
friends and enemies apply themselves to the work; 
his schoolfellows relate in the newspapers his boyish 
pranks; another man recalls exactly, and word for word, 
the conversations he had with him more than a score of 
years ago. The lawyer, who manages the affairs of the 
ileceased, draws up a list of the diffei’ent offices he has 
filled, his titles, dates and figures, and reveals to the 
matter-of-fact readers how the money left has been 
invested, and how the fortune has been made; the 
grandnephews and second cousins publish an account 
of his acts of humanity, and the catalogue of his 'domestic 
virtues. If there is no literary genius in the family, 
they select an Oxford man, conscientious, learned, who 
treats the deceased like a Greek author, collects endless 
documents, overloads Uiem with endless comments, 
crowns the whole with endless discussions, and comes 
ten years later, some fine Christmas morning, with his 
;ivhite tie and placid smile, to present to the assembled 
family three quartos of eight hundred pages each, the 
easy style of which would send a German from Berlin 
to sleep. He is embraced by them with tears in their 
eyes; they make him sit down; he is the chief orna¬ 
ment at their feasts; and his work is sent to the 
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Edinburgh Mevim. The latter groans at the sight of 
the enormous present, and tells oif a young and intrepid 
member of the staff to concoct some kind of a biography 
from the table of contents. Another advantage of post¬ 
humous biographies is, that the dead man is no longer 
there to refute either biographer or man of learning. 

Unfortunately Dickens is stiU alive, and refutes the 
biographies made of liim. What is worse, he claims to 
be his own biographer. His translator in French once 
asked him for a few particulars of his life; Dickens 
replied that he kept them for himself. Without doubt, 
Ecmd CoppeT-fieldj his best novel, has much the appear¬ 
ance of a confession; ^ but where does the confession 
end, and how far does fiction embroider truth? Ail 
tliat is known, or rather all that is told, is that Dickens 
was bom in 1812 , that he is the son of a shorthand- 
writer, that he was himself at first a shorthand-writer, 
that he Was poor and unfortunate in his youth, that 
his novels, published in parts, have gained for him 
a great fortune and an immense reputation. The 
reader may conjecture the rest; Dickens will tell it 
him one day, when he writes his memoirs. Meanwhile 
he closes the door, and leaves outside the too inquisitive 
folk who go on knocking. He has a right to do so. 

’ M. Taine whs not w.t)ng in thinking so. In the Lift qf Ckaarka 
Dickms by J. Forster we find (vol. i. p. 8) the following words And 
'Bsra 1 may at once exprostly mention, what already has been hinted, 

enm as Fielding described himself and his belongings in Oftptsin 
Ropth and Amelia, and protested always that he had writ in hh htHtSh 
nothing Inore than he had seen in life, so it may be said olIHtdcen^ in 
more especial relation to jDavid CopperfielA Many gumat» here heim 
made dnce his death, connecting David’s autohiogniphy With hhr wwn 
.... There is not only trath in all thi^ but it wiU rwy be 

s^n that the identity went deeper than any had snppoaecbAnd iK>*er^ 
erperiences not less startling in the reality^ than th^ Afpmr to he in 
the action. 
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Though a mm may be illustrious, he is uot on Uidt 
account public property; he is not compelled to be, 
confidential; he still belongs to himself; he may reseifVe 
of himself what he thinks proper. If we give our woiirs 
to »our readers, we do not give our lives. Let us be 
satisfied with what Dickens has given us. Forty 
volumes suffice, and more than suffice, to enable us to 
know a man well; moreover, they show of him all that 
it is important to know. It is not through the 
accidental circumstances of his life that he belongs to 
history, but by his talent; and his talent is in his books. 
A man’s genius is like a clock; it has its mechanism, 
and amongst its parts a mainspring. Find out this 
spring, show how it communicates movement to the 
others, pursue this movement from part to part down 
to the hands in which it ends. This inner history of 
genius does not depend upon the outer history of the 
man; and it is worth more. 


§ 1.—Thk Author. 

I. 

The first question which should be asked in connec¬ 
tion with an artist is this: How does he regard 
objects? With what dearness, what eneigy, what, 
fotoe ? The reply defines his whole work beforehand; 
for in a wnter of novels the imagination is the master 
tlie aart of composition, good taste, the feeling of 
what k trno, depend upon it; one degree more of vdte- 
menoe destroys Hie style whidi expresses it, changes 
the charaoters nduch it produces, breaka the plot in 
which it is endoeed. Consider the imaginaHve powi^ 
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of Dickens, and you will perceive therein the cause of 
his faults and his merits, his power and his excess. 

TT. 

There is a painter in liim, and an English painter. 
Never surely did a mind figure to itself with more 
exact detail or greater force all the parts and tints of a 
picture. Read this description of a storm; the images 
seem photogi'aphed by dazzling flashes of lightning: 

The eye, partaking of flie quickness of the Hashing light, 
saw it in its every gleam a multitude of objects which it could 
not see at steady noon in fifty times that period. Bells in 
steeples, with the rope and wheel that moved them; ragged 
nests of birds in cornices and nooks; faces full of consternation 
in the tilted waggons that came tearing past: their frightened 
teams ringing out a warning which the thunder drowned; hai*- 
rows and plough.^ left out in fields ; miles iqjon miles of hedge- 
divided country, with the distant fringe of trees as obvious 
as the scarecrow in the beanfield close at hand; in a trembling, 
vivid, flickering instant, everything was clear and plain: then 
came a flush of red into the yellow light; a change to blue; a 
brightness so intense that there was nothing else but light; and 
then the deepest and profoundest darkness.” ^ 

An imagination so lucid and energetic cannot but 
animate inanimate objects without an efibrt. It pro> 
Yokes in the miud in which it works extraordinary 
emotions, and the author pours over the objects which 
he figures to himself, something of the ever-welling 
passion which overflows in him. Stones for him take 
a voice, white walls swell out into big phantoms, black 

* Martin Chtmltwiit di. xlii The translate baa used the ** Cbarlei 
Dickens ’* editidi, 186S, 18 vole. 
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wells yawT! hideotisly and mysteriously in the darkness; 
legions of strange creatures whirl 'shuddering over the 
fantastic landscape; blank nature is peopledj inert 
matter moves. But the images remain clear; in this 
madness there is nothing vague or disorderly; im¬ 
aginary objects are designed witli outlines as precise 
and details as numerous as real objects, and the dream 
is equal to the reality. 

There is, amongst others, a description of the night 
wind, quaint and powerful, which recalls certain pages 
of Noire-Dame dc Paris, The source of this description, 
as of all those of Dickens, is pure imagination. He 
does not, like Walter Scott, describe in order to give 
his reader a map, and to lay down the locality of his 
drama. He does not, like Lord Byron, describe from 
love of magnificent nature, anrl in order to display a 
splendid succession of grand pictures. He dreams 
neither of attaining exactness nor of selecting beauty. 
Struck with a certain spectacle, he is transported, and 
breaks out into unforeseen figures. Now it is the 
yellow leaves, pursued by the wind, fleeing hnd jostling, 
shivering, scared, in a giddy chase, clinging to the 
furrows, drowned in the ditches, perching on the trees.* 
Here it is the night wind, sweeping rmmd a church, 

^ “It was small tyranny for a respectable wind to go wreaking its 
▼engeoBoe on such poor creatures as the falleii loaves; but this wind 
bapponini^to come up with a great heap of them just after venting its 
humour on the insulted Dragon, did so disperse and scatter them that 
they fled away, pell-meU, some Imre, some there, rolling over each 
other, tvhirling round and round upon their thin edges, taking frantic 
flights into the mr, and placing all manner of extraordinary gambols 
in the extremity of their distress. Nor was this enough for its malici- 
one fmy ; for, not content with driving them abroad, it charged small 
per^ of them and hunted them into the wheclwtig^t’e saw-pit, and 
below the planks and timbers in the yard, and, scattering the saw*diist 
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moaning as it tries with its unseen hand the windows 
and the doors, and seeking out some crevices by which 
to enter: 

“ And when it has got in ; as one not finding what he i 
whatever that may be; it wails and.howls to issue forth again : 
and, not content witli stalking througli the aisles, and gliding 
round and rouhd the pillars, and tempting the deep organ, soars 
up to the roof, and strives to rend the rafters : then flings itself 
despairingly upon the stones below, and passes, muttering, into 
the vaults. Anon, it comes up stealthily, and creeps along the 
walla : seeming to read, in whispers, the Inscriptions sacred to 
the Dead. At some of these, it breaks out shrilly, as with 
laughter; and at others, moans and cries as if it were lament¬ 
ing." ' 

Hitherto you have only recognised the sombre imagina¬ 
tion of a man of the north. A little further you 
perceive the impassioned religion of a revolutionary 
Protestant, when he speaks to you of " a ghostly sound 
too, lingering within the altar; where it seems to chauut, 
in its wild way, of Wrong and Murder done, and false 
Gods worshipped; in defianc^e of the Tables of the Law, 
M’hich look so fair and smooth, but are so flawed and 
broken. Ugh I Heaven preserve us, sitting snugly 
round the fire 1 It has an awful voice, that wind at 

in .the air, it looked for them imderneath, and when it did meet with 
any, whew I how it drove them on and followed at their heels ! 

“Tlte scared leaves only flew the faster for all this, and a giddy 
chase it was: for they got into unfrequented places, where there was no 
outlet, and where their pursuer kept them eddying round and round at 
his pleasure; and they crept under the eaves of houses, and dung 
tightly to the sides of hay-iieks, like hats ; and tore in at opim diamher 
windows, and cowered close to hedges; and, in short, went asywhou 
for safety.**—(JfMit ch. il) 

^ Chimes, first quarter. 
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Midnight, singing in a church!” But an instant after, 
the artist speaks again ; he leads you to the belfry, and 
in the jingle of the accumulated words, communicates 
to your nerves the sensation of an aerial tempest. 
The wind whistles, blows, and gambols in the arches: 
“ High up in tlje steeple, wliere it is free to come and 
go through many an airy arch and loophole, and to 
twist and twine itself about tlie giddy stair, and twirl the 
groaning weathercock, and make tlie very tower shake 
and shiver!” ^ Dickens has seen it all in the old belfry; 
his thought is a mirror; not the smallest or ugliest 
detail escapes liira. He has counted “ the iron rails 
ragged with rust; ” “ the sheets of lead," wrinkled and 
shrivelled, which crackle and heave beneath the unac¬ 
customed tread ; “ the shabby nests " which “ the birds 
stuff into corners ” of the old oaken joists and beams; 
the gray dust heaped up; “ the speckled spiders, indolent 
and fat with long security," which, hanging by a thread, 
“ swing idly to and fi*o in the vibration of the bells,” 
and which climb up sailor-like in quick-alarm, or drop 
upon the ground and ply a score of nimble legs to save 
one life." This picture captivates us. Kept up at such 
a height, amongst the fleeting clouds which cast their 
shadows over the town, and the feeble lights scarce 
distinguished in the mist, we feel a sort of dizziness; and 
we nearly discover, with Dickens, thought and a soul in 
the metallic voice of the chimes which inhabit this 
trembling castle. 

He writes a stoiy about them, and it is not the first. 
Dickens is a poet; he is as much at home in the 
imaginative world as in the actual. Here the chimes 
are talking to the old messenger and consoling him. 

^ Tki ChimeSf first quarter. 
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Elsewhere it is the Cricket on the Hearth singing of 
all domestic joys, and bringing before the eyes of the 
lonely master the happy evenings, the intimate conver¬ 
sations, the comfort, the quiet cheerfulness which he 
has enjoyed, and which he haa no longer. In another 
tale it is the history of a sick and precocious child who 
feels itself dying, and who, sleeping in the aims of its 
sister, liears the distant song rd' the murmuring waves 
which rocked him to sleep. Objects, with Dickens, 
take their line from the thoughts of his characters. 
His imagination is so lively, that it carries everything 
with it in tlie patli which it chooses. If the character 
is happy, the stones, flowers, and clouds must be happy 
too; if he is sad, nature must weep with him. Even 
to the ugly houses in the street, all speak. The style 
nms tlirougli a sw^arm of visions; it breaks out into 
the strangest oddities. Here is a young girl, pretty and 
good, who crosses Fountain Court and the law purlieus 
in search of her brother. What can be more simple f 
what even more trivial ? Dickens is carried away by 
it. To entertain her, he summons up birds, trees, 
houses, the fotintain, the offices, law papers, and much 
besides. It is a folly, and it is all but an enchantment: 

** Whether there wa& life enough left in the elow vc^tation 
of Fountain Court for the smoky shrubs to have any conscious¬ 
ness of tlie brightest and purest-hearted little woman in the 
world, is a question for gardeners, and those who are learned in 
the loves of plants. But tliat it was a good thing for that same 
pare<l yard to have such a delicate little figure flitting through 
it; that it passed like a smile finm the grimy old houses, and 
the worn flagstones, and left them duller, duher, sterner thim 
befiure ; there is no sort of doubt. The Temple finintain might 
have leaped up t^renty feet to g^t the spring of hopeM maiden- 
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hood, that in her perHon stole on, sparkling, through the dr)^ 
and dusty channels of the Law; the chirping sparrows, bred in 
Temple chinks and crannies, might have held their peace to 
listen to imaginaiy sk3'-larkB, as so fresh a little creature passed \ 
the dingy boughs, unused to droop, otherwise than in their puny 
growth might have bent down in a kindred gracefulness, to shed 
their benedictions on her graceful head ; ol<l love-letters, shut 
up in iron boxes in the neighbouring offices, and made of no 
account among the heaps of family pa|)ers into which they had 
strayed, and of which, in their degeneracy, they formed a part, 
might have stirred and fluttered with a moinerd’s recollection 
of their ancient teudemess, ns she went lightly by. Anything 
might have happened that did not happen, atid never will, for 
the love of Ruth.” * 

This is far-fetched, without doubt. French taste, always 
measured, revolts against these ailected strokes, these 
sickly prettinesses. And yet this affectation is natural; 
Dickens does not hunt after quaiutnesses; they come 
to him. His excessive imagination is like a string too 
tightly stretched; it produces of itself, without any 
\Tiolent shock, sounds not heard elsewhere. 

We shall see how it is excited. Imagine a shop, 
no matter what shop, the most repulsive; that of a 
mathematical-instrument maker. Dickens sees the 
barometers, chronometers, telescopes, compasses, charts, 
maps, sextants, speaking tttopets, and so forth. He 
sees so many, sees them so clearly, tliey are crowded 
and crammed, they replace each other so forcibly in his 
brain, which they fill and obstruct; tliere aie so many 
geographical and nautical ideas exposed under the glass 
cases hung from the ceiling, nailed to tlie wall, they 
swamp him from so many sides, and in such abundance, 

^ MmUn OhuBtlacUf cb. xLv. 
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that 4)6 loses his judgment. " The shop itself, partaking 
of the general infection, seemed almost to liecome a 
snug, sea-going, ship-shape concern, wanting only good 
sea-rooin, in the event of an unexpected launch, to work 
its way securely to any desert island in the world.”' 

The difference between a madman and a man of 
genius is not very great. Napoleon, who knew men, 
said so to Esquirol.* The same faculty leads us to 
glory or throws us into a cell in a lunatic asylum. It is 
visionary imagination which foiges the phantoms of the 
madman and creates the personages of an artist, and 
the classifications serving for the first may serve for the 
second. The imagination of Dickens is like that of 
monomaniacs. To plunge oneself into an idea, to be 
absorbed by it, to see nothing else, to repeat it under a 
hundred forms, to enlarge it, to carry it, tlms enlaiged, 
to the eye of the spectator, to dazzle and overwhelm 
him with it, to stamp it upon him so finnly and deeply 
that lie can never again tear it from his memory,—these 
are the great features of this imagination and style. 
In this, David Coppm'JUld is a masterpiece. Never did 
objects remain more visible and present to the memory 
of a i*eader tlian those which he describes. The old 
house, tlie parlour, the kitchen, Peggotty's boat, and above 
all the school play-ground, are interiors whose relief, 
energy, and precision are unequalled. Dickens has the 
passion and patience of the painters of his nation; he 
reckons his details one by one, notes the various hues 
of tlie old tree-trunks; sees the dilapidated cask, the 
greenish and broken flagstones, the chinks of the damp 
walls; he distinguishes the strange smells which rise 
from them; marks the size of the mUdewed spots, refluis 

^ Domhetf and eh. iv. * 1^ anUt inoL iL note, page 12S 
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the names of the scholars carved on the door, and 
dwells on the form of the letters. And this minute 
description has nothing cold about it: if it is thus 
detailed, it is because the contemplation was intense; 
it proves its passion by its exactness. We felt this 
passion without accounting for it; suddenly we find it 
at the end of a page; the boldness of the style renders 
it visible, and the violence of the phrase attests the 
violence of the impression. Excessive metaphors bring 
before tlie mind grotesque fancies. Wo feel ourselves 
beset by extravagant visions. Mr. Mell takes his flute, 
and blows on it, says Cojjperfield, “ until I almost 
thought he would gradually blow his whole being into 
the large hole at the top, and ooze away at the keys.”' 
Tom Pinch, disabused at last, discovers that his master 
Pecksniff is a liypocritical rogue. He ‘Miad so long 
Ireen used to steep the Pecksniff of his fancy in his tea, 
and spread him out upon his toast, and take him as a 
relish with his beer, that he made but a poor breakfast 
on the first morning after his expulsion."^ AVe think of 
Hoffmann’s fantastic tales ^ we are arrested by a fixed 
id<»a, and our head begins to ache. These eccentricities 
are in the style of sickness rather than of health. 

Therefore Dickens is admirable in depicting halluci¬ 
nations. We see that he feels himself those of his 
characters, t^iat he is engrossed by their ideas, that he 
enters into their madness. As an Englishman and a 
moralist, he has described remorse frequently. Perhaps 
it may be said that he makes a scarecrow of it, and 
that an artist is wrong to transform himself into an 
assistant of the policeman and the preacher. What oi 
that? The portrait of Jonas Chuzzlewit is so terrible 

' IkitvM C^pperfiddt cb. v. * Ma/rim OkmUmit^ oil. xixvl. 
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tltat we may paitlon it for being nsefuL Jonas, ieavit^ 
his chamber secretly, has treacherously murdered his 
enemy, and thinks henceforth to breathe in peace; 
but the recollection of the murder gradually disorganises 
his mind, like poison. He is no longer able to control 
his ideas; they bear him on with the fury of a terrified 
horse. He is for ever thinking, and shuddering as he 
thinks, of the room where people believed he slept. He 
sees this room, counts the tiles of the floor, pictures 
the long folds of the dark curtains, the tumbled bed, 
the door at which some one might have knocked. The 
more he wants to escape from this vision, tiie more he 
is immersed in it; it is a burning abyss in which he 
rolls, struggling, with cries and sweats of agony. He 
fancies lilm.self lying in his bed, as he ought to be, and 
an instant after he sees himself there. He feara this 
other self. The dream is so vivid, that he is not sure 
that he is not in London. “ He l^ecame in a manner 
his (»wii ghost and phantom.” And this imaginary 
being, like a minor, only redoubles before his conscience 
the image of assassination and punishment. He returns, 
and shuttles, with pale face, to the door of his chamber. 
He, a man of business, a man of figures, a coarse 
machine of positive reasoning, has become as fanciful 
as a nervous woman. “ He stole on, to the door, on tip¬ 
toe, as if he dreaded to disturb his own imaginaiy rest’' 
At tlie moment when he turns the key in the look, a 
monstrous fear beset his mind. Wliat if the murdmd 
man were there before him.” At last he enters, and 
tumbles into bed, burnt up with fever. "He buried 
himself beneath the blankets/' so as to try not to see 
"that infiemalj^m”; he sees it more clearly stIU. 
Hie ruBtliog of the clothes, the buisz of an insect the 
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beatingef of his heart, all ciy to him Murderer! His 
mind fixed with “ an agony of listening” on the door, 
he ends -by thinking that people open it; he hears it 
creak. His senses are distorted ; he dares not mistrust 
them, he dares no longer believe in them; and in this 
nightmare, in which diowuetl 1*608011 leaves nothing 
but a chaos of hideous foniis, he Hnds no imlity but 
the incessant burden of his convulsive despaii*. Thence¬ 
forth all his thoughts, dangers, tl»e wliole world dis¬ 
appears for him in “ the one dread question only,” 
“ Wlien would they find the body in the wood?” He 
forces himself to distract his thoughts from this; they 
remain stamped and glued to it; they hold him to it 
as by a chain of ii*on. He continually figures himself 
going into the wood, “ going softly alxmt it and about 
it among the leaves, approaching it nearer and nearer 
through a gap in the boughs, and startling the very 
flies, that were thickly sprinkled all over it, like heaps 
of dried curmnts.” His mind was fixed and fastened 
on the discovery, for intelligence of which he listened 
intently to every cry and shout; listened when any 
one came in, or went out; watched from the window 
the people who passed up and down the street.” At 
the same time, he has ever before his eyes that corpse 
“lying alone in the wood;” “he was for ever showing 
and presenting it, as it were, to every creature whom 
he saw. * Look here 1 do you know of this ? Is it 
found ? Do you suspec't tiie, V If he had been con* 
demned to bear the body in his arms, and lay it down 
for recognition at the feet of every one he met, it oould 
not have been more constantly witii him, or a cause of 
more monotonous and dismal occupation than it was 
in ^is state of his mind.”^ 

^ Maniiin ChmUewUt dh. 
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Jonas is on the verge of madness. There are other 
characters quite mad. Dickens has drawn three or four 
portraits of madmen, very funny at first sight, but so 
true that they are in reality horrible. It needed an 
imagination like his, irregular, excessive, capable of fixed 
ideas, to exhibit the derangements of reason. Two 
especially there are, which make us laugh, and which 
make us shudder. Augustus, a gloomy maniac, who is 
on the point of marrying Miss Pecksniff; and poor Mr. 
Dick, partly an idiot, partly a monomaniac, who lives 
with Miss Trotwood. To understand these sudden ex¬ 
altations, these unforeseen gloominesses, these incredible 
summersaults of perverted sensitiveness; to reproduce 
these hiatuses of thought, these interruptions of reason¬ 
ing, this recurrence of a word, always the same, which 
breaks in upon a phrase attempted and overturns re¬ 
nascent reason; to see the stupid smile, the vacant look, 
the foolish and uneasy physiognomy of these haggard 
old children who painfully grope about from one idea 
to another, and stumble at every step on the threshold of 
the truth which they cannot attain, is a faculty which 
Hoffmann alone has possessed in an equal degree with 
Dickens. The play of these shattered reasons is like the 
creaking of a door on its rusty hinges; it makes one 
sick to hear it. We find in it, if we like, a discordant 
burst of laughter, but we discover still more easily a 
groan and a lamentation, and we are terrified to gauge 
the lucidity, strangeness, exaltation, violence of imagi¬ 
nation which has produced such creationsi, which has 
carried them on and sustained them unbendingly to 
the end, and which found itself in its proper sfdiere. in 
imitating and producing their irrationality. 
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III. 

To what can this force be applied ? Imaginations 
differ not. only in their nature, but also in their object; 
after having gauged their energy, we must define their 
domain; in tlie wide world the artist makes a world 
for himself; involuntarily he chooses a class of objects 
which he prefers; others do not warm his genius, and 
he does not perceive them. Dickens does not perceive 
great things ; .this is the second feature of his imagina¬ 
tion. Enthusiasm seizes liim in connection with every¬ 
thing, especially in connection witli vulgar objects, a 
curiosity shop, a sign-post, a town-crier. Ho has vigour, 
lie does not attain beauty. His instrument produces 
vibrating, but not liarraonious sounds. If he is describ¬ 
ing a house, he will draw it with geometrical clearness; 
he will put all its (jolours in relief, discover a face and 
thought in tlie shutters and the spouts; he will make 
a sort of human being out of the house, grimacing and 
forcible, which attracts our attention, and which we 
shall never forget; but he will not see tlui grandeur of 
the long moniunental lines, the calm majesty of the 
broad shadows boldly divided by the white plaster; the 
cheerfulness of the light which covers them, and becomes 
palpable in the black niches in which it dives as thougli 
to rest and to sleep. If he is painting a landscape, he 
will perceive the haws which dot with their red fruit the 
leafiess hedges, the thin vapour steaming from a distant 
stream, the motions of an insect in the grass; hut the 
deep poetry which the author of Valentine and Andri^ 
would have felt, will escape him. He will be lost, 
like the painters of his country, in the minute and 

* Novels of George Sand. 

voi*. nr. K 
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impassioned observation of small things; he will have no 
love of beautiful forms and fine coloura. He will not 
perceive that the blue and the red, the straight line and 
the curve, are enough to compose vast concerts, which 
amidst so many various expressions maintain a grand 
serenity, and open up in the depths of the soul a spring 
of health and happiness. Happiness is lacking in him; 
his inspiration is a feverish rapture, which does not 
select its objects, which animates promiscuously the 
ugly, the vulgar, the ridiculous, and which communi¬ 
cating to Ids creations an indescribable jerkiness and 
violence, deprives them of the delight and harmony 
whicli in other hands they might have i*etained. Miss 
Ruth is n very pretty housekeeper; she puts on her 
apron; what a treasure this apron is ! Dickens turns it 
over and over, like a milliner's shopman who wants to 
sell it. She holds it in her hands, then she puts it round 
her waist, ties the strings, spreads it out, smoothes it that 
it may fall well. What does she not do with her apron ? 
And how delighted is Dickens during these innocent 
occupations ? He utters little exclamations of joyous 
fun. “ Oh heaven, what a wicked little stomacher 1” 
He apostrophises a ring, he sports round Ruth, he is so 
delighted that he claps his hands. It is much worse when 
she is making the pudding; there is a whole scene, dra¬ 
matic and lyric, with exclamations, protasis, sudden in¬ 
versions as complete as a Greek tragedy. These kitchen 
refinements and this waggery of imagination make us 
think, by way of contrast, of the household pictures of 
Qeoige Sand, of the room of Genevi&ve the flower-girl. 
She, like Ruth, is making a useful object very useful, since 
she will sell it to-morrow for tenpence; but this object 
is a full-blown "rose, whose fragile petals are moulded 
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by her fingers as by the fingers of a fairy, whose fresh 
corolla is purpled with a vermilion as tender as that of 
her cheeks; a fragile masterpiece which bloomed on an 
evening of poetic emotion, whilst from her window she 
beheld in the sky the piercing and divine eyes of the stars, 
and in the depths of her vii^in heart muriiiured the first 
breath of love. Dickons does not need such a siglit for his 
transports; a stage-coach throws him into dithyrambs; 
the wheels, the splashing, the cracking whip, the clatter 
of the horses, harness, the vehicle; here is enough to 
transport him. He feels sympathetically the motion 
of the coach ; it bears him along with it; he hears the 
gallop of the horses in his brain, and goes off, uttering 
this ode, which seems to proceed from the guard’s horn: 

“ Yoho, among the gathering shades ; making of no account 
the deep refiections of the trees, but scampering on through light 
and darkness, all the same, as if the light of London, fifty miles 
away, were quite enough to travel by, aud some to sj^are. Yoho, 
beside the village green, where cricket-players linger yet, and 
every little indentation made in the fresh grass by bat or wicket, 
ball or player’s foot, sheds out its perfume on the,night. Away 
with four fresh horses from the Bald-faced Stag, where topers 
congregate about the door admiring; and the last team, with 
traces hanging loose, go roaming off towards the pond, until 
observed and shouted after by a dozen throats, while volunteer¬ 
ing boys pursue them. Now, with a clattering of hoofs and 
striking out of fiery sparks, across the old stone bridge, and 
down again into the shadowy road, and through the open gate, 
and for away, away into the wold. Yoho! 

** Yoho, bdiiud there, stop that bugle for a moment! Oome 
ciseping over to the front, along the coach-roof, guard, and make 
QUO at this basket! Not that we slacken in our pace the while, 
not we: we rariier pat the bits of blood upon their mettle, for 
the greater oC the snack. Ah! It is long since this bottle 
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of old wine was brought into contact with the mellow breath of 
night) you may depend, and rare good stuff it is to wet a bugler’s 
whistle with. Only try it. Don't be afraid of turning up your 
finger, Bill, another pull I Now, take your breath, and try the 
bugle, Bill. There’s music ! There’s a tone ! “ Over the hills 

and fur away,” indeed, Yoho ! The skittish mare is all alive to¬ 
night. Yoho! Yoho ! 

“ See the bright moon; high up before we know it; making 
the earth reflect tlie objects on its breast like water. Hedges, 
trees, low cottages, church steeples, blighted stumps and flourish¬ 
ing yoling slips, have all grown vain ufton the sudden, and mean 
to contemplate their own fair images till morning. The poplars 
yonder rustle, that their quivering leaves may see themselves 
upon the ground. Not so the oak; trembling does not become 
kirn; and he watches himself in his stout old burly steadfastness, 
without the motion of a twig. The moss-grown gate, ill poised 
upon its creaking hinges, cripided and decayed, swings to and 
fro before its glass like some fantastic dowager; while our own 
ghostly likeness trjivels on, Yoho! Yoho! through ditch and 
brake, upon the idoughed land and the smooth, along the steep 
hill-side and steeper wall, as if it were a phantom-Hnnter. 

** Clouds too! And a mist upon the Hollow ! Not a dull 
fog that hides it, but a light, airy, gauze-like mist, which in our 
eyes of modest admiration gives a new chann to the beauties it 
is spread before: as real gauze has done ere now, and would 
again, so please you, though we were the Pope. Yoho ! Why. 
now we travel like the Moon herself. Hiding this minute in a 
grove of trees, next minute in a patch of vapour, emer^g now 
upon our broad, clear course, withdrawing now, but always daali- 
ing on, our journey is a counterpart of hers. Yoho! A match 
against the Moon! 

“ The beauty of the night is hardly felt, when Day comes 
leaping up. Yoho I Two stages, and the country roads are 
almost changed to a continuous street. Yoho, past market 
gardens, rows of Jiouses, villas, crescents, terraoes, and squares; 
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paat waggons, coaches, carts; pasteai'ly workmen, late stragglers, 
<lrunkeu men, and sober carriers of loads; past brick and mortar 
in its every shape; and in among the rattling pavements, where 
a jaunty-seat upon a coach is not so easy to preserve! Yoho 
down countless turnings, and through countless mazy ways, until 
an old Inn-yard is gained^ and Tom Pinch, getting do?rA, quite 
stunned and giddy, is in London ! ” ^ 

All this to tell us that Tom Pinch is come to 
London! This fit of lyric poetry, in which the most 
poetic extravagances spring from the most vulgar 
commonplaces, like sickly flowers growing in a broken 
old flower-pot, displays in its natural and quaint 
contrasts all the sides of Dickens’ imagination. We 
shall have his portrait if we picture to ourselves a man 
who, with a stewpan in one hand and a postillion’s 
whip in the other, took to making prophecies. 

IV. 

The reader almady foresees what vehement emotions 
this species of imagination will produce. ’ The mode of 
conception in a man governs the mode of thought. 
When the mind, barely attentive, follows the indistinct 
outlines of a rough sketched image, joy and grief 
glide past him with insensible touch. When the 
mind, with rapt attention, penetrates the minute details 
of a precise image, joy and grief shake the whole man. 

Dickens has this attention, and sees these details i 
tliis is why he meets everywhere. with objects of 
eiOiltation. He never abandons his impassioned tone; 
he never rests in a natural style and in simple 
Qttilnitive; he only rails or weeps; he writes but 

* Martin Chueglemi, ch. xxxvL 
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satires or elegies. He has the feverish sensibility of a 
woman who laughs loudly, or melts into tears at the 
sudden shock of the slightest occurrence. This impas¬ 
sioned style is extremely potent, and to it may be 
attributed half the glory of Dickens. The majority of 
men have only weak emotions. ‘ We labour mechanic¬ 
ally, and yawn much; three-fourths of things leave 
us cold; we go to sleep by habit, and we no longer 
remark the liousehold • scenes, petty details, stale 
adventures, which are tlie basis of our existence. A 
man comes, wlio suddenly rendem them interesting; 
nay, who makes them dramatic, changes them into 
objects of admiration, tenderness and dread. Without 
leaving the fireside or the omnibus, we are trembling, 
our eyes full of tears, or shaken by fits of inextinguish¬ 
able laughter. We are transformed, our life is doubled, 
our soul had been vegetating; now it feels, suffers, 
loves. The contrast, the rapid succession, the number 
of the sentiments, add further to its trouble; we are 
immersed for two hundred pages in a torrent of new 
emotions, contrary and increasing, which communicates 
its violence to the mind, which carries it away in 
digressions and falls, and only casts it on the bank 
enchanted and exhausted. It is an intoxication, and 
on a delicate soul the effect would be too forcible; 
but it suits the English public, and that public has 
justified it. 

This sensibility can hardly have more than two isSnes 
—laughter and tears. There are others, but they are 
only reached by lofty eloquence; they are the path to 
sublimity, and we have seen that for Dickens this path 
is cut off. Yet there is no writer who knows better 
how to touch nnd melt; he makes us weep, absolutely 
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shed tears; before reading him we did not know there 
was so much pity in the heart. The grief of a child, 
who wishes to be loved by Ids father, and whom his 
father does not love; the despairing love and slow 
death of a poor half-imbecile young man: all these 
pictures of secret grief leave an inetfacoable impression. 
The tears which ho sheds are genuine, and compassion 
is their only source. Balzac, George Sand, Stendhal 
have also recorded human miseries; is it possible to 
write without recording thein ? But they do not seek 
them out, they hit upon them; they do not dream of 
displaying them to us; they were going elsewhere, and 
met them on their way. They love art better than 
men. They delight only in setting in motion the 
springs of passions, in combining large systems of 
events, in constructing powerful characters: they do 
not write from sympathy with the wretched, but from 
love of beauty. When we have finished Geoige Sand's 
Mauprat, our emotion is not pure sympathy; we feel, 
ill addition, a deep admiration for the greatness and 
the generosity of love. Wlien we have, come to the 
end of Balzac’s Le, Fhre. Qoriot, our heart is pained by 
the tortures of that anguish; but the astonishing inven¬ 
tiveness, the accumulation of facts, the abundance of 
general ideas, the force of analysis, transport us into 
the world of science, and our painful sympathy is 
calmed by the spectacle of this physiology of the heart. 
Dickens never calms our sympathy; he selects subjects 
in which it alone, and more than elsewhere, is unfolded; 
Hie long oppr^ion of children persecuted and starved 
by their schoolmaster; the life of the factoiy-hand 
Stephen, robbed and degraded by his wife, driven away 
by hm fellow-^workmen, accused of theft, lingering six 
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days at the bottom of a pit into which he lias fallen, 
maimed, consumed by fever, and dying when he is at 
length discovered, llachael, his only friend, is there; 
and his delirium, his cries, the storm of despair in which 
Dickens envelopes liis characters, have prepared the 
way for the painful picture of this resigned death. 
The bucket brings up a poor, crushed human creature, 
and we see “ the pale, worn, patient face looking up to 
the sky, whilst the right hand, shattered and hanging 
down, seems as if waiting to be taken by another hand." 
Yet he smiles, and feebly said " Rachael!” She 
stooped down, and bent over him until her eyes were 
between his and the sky, for he could not so much 
as. turn them to look at her. Then in broken words 
he tells lier of his long agony. Ever since he was 
born he has met with nothing but misery and injustice; 
it is the nile—the weak suffer, and are made to suffer. 
This pit into which he had fallen “ has cost liundreds 
and hundreds o' men’s lives—fathers, sons, brothem, 
dear to thousands an’ thousands, an’ keeping ’em fro’ 
want and hunger. . . . The men that works in pita . . . 
ha’ pray’n an’ pray’ii the lawmakers for Christ’s sake 
not to let Uieir work be murder to ’em, but to spare ’em 
for til’ wives and children, that they loves as well as 
gentlefok loves theirs;” all in vain. "When the pit 
was in work, it killed wi’out need; when ’t is let alone, 
it kills wi’out need”* Stephen says this without 
anger, quietly, merely as the truth. He has his 
calumniator befoi'e him; he dr>es not get angry, accuses 
no one; he only charges old Gradgrind to clear him 
and make his name good with all men as soon as he 
shall be dead. His heart is up there in heaven, wh®pe 

I*' 

' Hard Times, Wi. 8, di. vi. 
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lie has seen a star shining. In his agony, on his bed 
of stones, he has gazed upon it, and the tender and 
touching glance of the divine star has calmed, by its 
mystical serenity, the anguish of mind and body. 

“*Itha' shined upon me,' he said reverently, ‘ in my pain 
and trouble down below. It ha’ shined into my mind. I ha' 
lookn at’t and thowt o’ thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my 
mind have cleared awa, above a bit, I hope. If soom ha’ been 
wantin’ in unnerstati’in’ me better, I, too, lia’ been wantin' in 
unnerstau’in’ them better. 

“ * In my pain an’ trouble, lookin’ up yonder,—wi' it shinin' 
on me.—I ha' seen more clear, and ha' made it my dyin’ prayer 
that aw th’ world may on’y coom toogether more, an’ get a 
better unnerstan’in’ o’ one another, than when I were iu’t my 
own w'eak seln. 

“ ‘ Often as I coom to niyseln, and found it shinin' on me 
down there in my trouble, I thowt it were the star as guided to 
Our Saviour’s home. I awmust think it be tlie very star ! ’ 

“ They carried him veiy gently along the fields, and down 
the lanes, and over the wide landscape; Racliael ahvays holding 
the hand in hers. Very few whispers broke the mournful silence. 
It was soon a funeral procession. The star had shown him 
where to find the GkKl of the poor ; and through humility, and 
sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone to his Redeemer’s rest.” * 

This same writer is the most railing, the most comic, 
the most jocose of English authors. And it is moreover 
a singular gaiety ! It is the only kind which would 
harmonise with this imj)assioDed sensibility. There is 
a laughter akin to tears. Satire is the sister of elegy: 
if the second pleads for the oppressed, the first combats 
the oppressors. Feeling painfully all the wrongs that 
are a«mmitted, and the vices that are practised, Dickens 

' Hiwd TimeSf bk. 3, ch. vi. 
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avenges himself by ridicule. He does not paint, 
he punishes. Nothing could be 1001*6 damaging than 
those long chapters of sustained irony, in which the 
sarcasm is pressed, line after line, more sanguinary and 
piercing in the chosen adversary. There are five or six 
against the Americans,—their venal newspapers, their 
drunken journalists, their cheating speculators, their 
women authors, their coarseness, their familiarity, their 
insolence, tlieir briiUlity,—enough to captivate an absol¬ 
utist, and to justify the French Liberal who, returning 
from New York, embraced with tears in his eyes the 
fii*st gendarme whom he saw on landing at Havre. 
Starting of commercial companies, interviews between a 
member of Parliament and his constituents, instructions 
of a member of the House of Commons to his secretary, 
the outward display of great banking - houses, the 
laying of the first stone of a public building, every kind 
of ceremony and lie of English society, are depicted 
with the fire and bitterness of Hogarth. There are 
parts where the comic element is so violent, that it has 
the semblance of vengeance,—as the story of Jonas 
Clnizzlewit. “ The very first word which this excellent 
boy learnt to spell was gain, and the second (when he 
came into two syllables) was money.” Tliis fine 
education had unfortunately produced two results: 
first, that, " having been long taught by his father to 
overreach everybody, he had imperceptibly acquired a 
love of oveireaehing that venerable monitor himsdf;" 
secondly, that being taught to regaitl everything as a 
matter of property, “he had gradually come -to look 
with impatience on his parent as a certain amount 
personal estate,” who would be very well " secured,*' in 
that particular description of stnmg-box whidi^ k 
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commonly called a coffin, and banked in the grave.' 
“Is that my father snoring, Pecksniff?** asked Jonas: 
“ tread upon his foot^ will yon be so good? The foot 
next you is tfja gouty one.” ^ Young Chuzzlewit is 
introduced to us with this mark of attention; we 
may judge by this of Ids other feelings. In reality, 
Dickens is gloomy, like Hogarth; but, like Hogarth, 
he makes ns burst with laughter by the buffoonery 
of his invention and the violence of his caricatiiies. 
He pushes his charactei-s to absurdity with unwonted 
boldness. Pecksniff hits off moral phrases and senti¬ 
mental actions in so grotesque u manner, that they make 
him extravagant. Never were heard such monstrous 
oratorical displays. Sheridan had already [)ainted an 
English hypocrite, Joseph Surface; b\it he differs from 
Pecksniff as much as a portrait of the eighteenth century 
differs from a cartoon of Punch. Dickens makes hypo¬ 
crisy so defonned and monstrous, that his hypocrite 
ceases to resemble a man; we would call him one of those 
fantastic figures whose nose is greater than his body. 
This exaggerated comicality springs from excess of imag¬ 
ination. Dickens uses the same spring tlirougliont. The 
better to make us see the object he shows us, he dazzles 
the readers eyes with it; but the reader is amused by 
this irregular fancy: the fire of the execution makes 
him forget that the scene is improbable, and he laughs 
hesfftily as he listens to the undertaker, Mould, enume¬ 
rating the consolations which filial piety, well backed 
by money, may find in his shop. What giief could not 
be softened by 

* fmt horses to each vehicle . . . velvet trappings . . . 
dfiv^ in cloth doaks and top-boots . . . the plumage of the 

^ Mariin ch. viU. * Ihiek 
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ostiicb, dyed black . . . auy number of walking attendante, 
dressed in the first style of funeral fashion, and carrying batons 
tipped with brass ... a place in Westminster Abbey itself, if 
be choose to invest it in such a purchase. Oh ! do not let us 
say that gold is dross, when it can buy such things as these.* 
‘Ay, Mrs. Gamp, you are right,’ rejoined the undertaker. ‘We 
should be an honoured calling. We do good by stealth, and 
blush to liave it mentioned in our little bills. How much con¬ 
solation may I—even I,’ cried Mr. Mould, ‘ have diffused among 
my fellow-creatures by means of my foiu* long-tailed praucers, 
never haniessed under ten j)und ten I’*’^ 

Usually J)ickeiis remains grave whilst drawing his 
caricatures. English wit consists in saying very jocu¬ 
lar things in a solemn manner. Tone and ideas are 
then in contrast; every contrast makes a strong impres¬ 
sion. Dickens loves to produce them, and his public 
to hear them. 

Tf at times he forgets to castigate his neighbour, if 
lie tries to sport, to amuse himself, he is not tlie more 
happy for all that. The chief element of the English 
character is its want of happiness. The ardent and 
tenacious imagination of Dickens is impressed with 
things too firmly, to pass lightly and gaily over the 
surface. He leans too heavily on them, he penetrates, 
works into, hollows them out; all these violent actions 
are efforts, and all efforts are sufferings. To be happy, 
a man must be light-minded, as a Frenchman of the 
eighteenth century, or sensual, as an Italiaii of the 
sixteenth; a man must not get anxious about things, 
if lie wishes to enjoy them. Dickens does get anxiona, 
and does not enjoy. Jjet us take a little comiod acci¬ 
dent, such as we meet with in the street—a gust ctf 

* Mariin Chuzzkwit^ xix. 
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wind, which blows about the gannents of a street-porter. 
Scarainouche will grin with good humour; Le Sage smile 
like a diverted man; both will pass by and think no 
more of it Dickens muses over it for half a page. 
He sees so clearly all the effects of the wind, he puts 
himself so entirely in its place, he imagines for it a 
will so impassioned and })r6ci8e, he shakes the clothes 
of tlie poor man hither and thither so violently and so 
long, he turns the gust into a tempest, into a jMji’secu- 
tion so great, that we are made giddy; and even whilst 
we laugh, we feel in ourselves too much emotion and 
compassion to laugh heartily: 

“And a breezy, goose-skiimed, blue-nosed, red-eyed, stony- 
toed, tooth-chattering place it was, to wait in, in the winter¬ 
time, as Toby Veck well knew. The wind came tearing round 
the comer—especially the east wind—as if it had sallied forth, 
express, from the confines of the earth, to have a blow at Toby. 
And often-tiines it seemed to come U{)on him sooner than it had 
expected j for, bouncing round the corner, and passing Toby, it 
would suddenly wheel round again, as if it cried : ‘ Why, here 
he is r Incontinently his little white apron woidd be caught 
up over his head like a naughty boy’s garments, and his feeble 
little caue would be seen to wrestle and struggle uiiavailingly iii 
his hand, and his legs would undergo tremendous agitation ^ 
and Toby himself, all aslant, and facing now in this direction, 
now in that, would be so banged and buffeted, and touzled, and 
woTtiod, and hustled, and lifted off bis feet, as to render it a 
state of things but one degree removed from a positive miracle 
that he wasn't carried up bodily into the air as a colony of frogs, 
or snails or other portable creatures sometimes are, and rained 
down again, to the great astonishment of the natives, on some 
B^raage comer of tha world where ticket-porters are unknown.’'^ 

* The ChifneSf the first quarter. 
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If now we would picture in a glance this imagina¬ 
tion,—so lucid, so violent, so passionately fixed on the 
object selected, so deeply touched by little things, so 
wholly attached to the details and sentiments of vulgar 
life, so fertile in incessant emotions, so powerful in 
rousing painful pity, sarcastic millery, nervous gaiety, 
—we must fancy a J-.ondon street on a rainy winter’s 
night. The flickering light of the gas dazzles our eyes, 
streams through the shop windows, floods over the 
passing forms; and its harsh light, settling upon their 
contracted features, brings out, with endless detail 
and damaging force, their wrinkles, deformities, troubled 
lixpression. If in this close and dirty crowd we dis¬ 
cover the fresh face of a young girl, this artificial light 
covers it with false and excessive lights and shades; 
it makes it stand out against the rainy and cold black¬ 
ness with a strange halo. Tlie mind is struck with 
wonder; but we carry our liand to oui eyes to cover 
them, and, whilst we admire the force of this light, 
we involuntarily think of the real country sun and the 
tranquil beauty of day. 

§ 2.—Thk Public. 

I. 

Plant this talent on English soil; the literary opinion 
of the country will direct its growth and explain its 
fniits. For this public opinion is its private opinion; 
it does not submit to it as to cm extemcd constraint, 
but feels it inwardly as an inner persuasion; it does 
not hinder, but develops it, and only repeats aloud what 
it said to itself in a whisper. 

The counsels of this puhlio taste are somewhat like 
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this; the more powerful because they agree with its 
natural inclination, and urge it upon its special 
course:— 

" Be moml. All your novels must be such as may 
be read by young girls. We are practical minds, and 
we would not have literature corrupt practical life. 
We believe in family life, and we would not have 
literature paint the passions which attack family life. 
We are Protestants, and we have preserved something 
of the severity of our fathers agaiust enjoyment and 
passions. Amongst these, love is the worst. Beware 
of resembling in this respect the most illustrious of 
our neighbours. Tx)ve is the hero of all George Sand’s 
novels. Mamed or not, she thinks it beautiful, holy, 
sublime in itself; and slie says so. Don’t believe this; 
and if you do believe it, don’t say it. It is a bad ex¬ 
ample. Love thus represented makes marriage a 
secondary matter. It ends in marriage, or destroys it, 
or does without it, according to circumstances; but 
whatever it does, it treats it as inferior; it does not 
recognise any holiness in it, beyond that .'yrhicli love 
gives it, and holds it impious if it is excluded. A novel 
of this sort is a plea for the heart, the imagination, 
enthusiasm, nature; but it is also often a plea against 
society and law: we do not suffer society and law to 
be touched, directly or indirectly. To present a feeling 
aa divine, to make all institutions bow before it, to 
carry it through a series of generous actions, to sing 
with a sort of heroic inspiration the combats which it 
wages and the attacks which it sustains, to enrich it 
witii all the force of eloquence, to crown it with all 
the flowers of poetry, is to paint the life, which it results 
iil,W more beautiM and loftier than others, to set it 
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far above all passions and duties, in a sublime region, 
on a throue, whence it shines as a light, a consolatiou, a 
hope, and diuws all hearts towards it. Perhaps tliis is 
the world of arti.sts; it is not the world of ordinary 
men. Perhaps it is true to nature; we make nature 
give way before the interests of society. George Sand 
paints impassioned women; paint you for us good 
women. George Sand makes us desne to be in love; 
do you make ns desire to he married. 

“ This has its disadvantages without doubt; ait 
suffers by it, if the public gains. Though your char¬ 
acters give the best examples, yoiir works will be of 
less value. No matter; you may console yourself with 
the thought that you are moral. Your lovers will be 
uninteresting; for the only interest natural to their age 
is the violence of passion, and you caunot paint passion, 
fu NicJiohs Nickkhy you will show two good young 
men, like all young men, maiTying twp good young 
women, like all young women; in Martin Chuzzlevrit you 
\rill show two more good young men, perfectly resem¬ 
bling the other two, marrying again two good young 
women, perfectly resembling the other two; in Domhqf 
and Son there will be only one good young man and one 
good young woman. Otherwise there is no difference. 
And so on. The number of your maniages is marvel¬ 
lous, and you maz'ry enough couples to people England 
What is more curious still, they aie dl disinterested, 
and the young man and yoimg w'oman snap their 
fingers at money as sincerely as in the Op 4 ra Ck)inique» 
You wdll not cease to dwell on the pretty shynesses of 
the betrothed, the tears of the motliers, the tears of all 
the guests, the amusing and touching scenes of the 
dinner table; you will create a crowd of family pietni^^ 
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all touohiug, and almost ail as agreeable as screen- 
paintings. Tlie reader is moved; lie thinks he is be¬ 
holding the innocent loves and virtuous attentions 
of a little boy and girl of ten. lie should like to 
say to them: * Good little people, continue to be very 
proper.’ But the chief interest will be for young 
girls, who will learn in how devoted and yet suit¬ 
able a manner a lover ought to court his intended. 
If you venture on a seduction, as in Coi)pcrjidd, you 
do not relate the progress, ardour, intoxication of 
love; you only depict its miseries, despair, and rc- 
mome. If in Coppeft'Jield an<l the Vi'ickM on iJte Hearth 
you present a troubled maiTiage and a suspet^ted wife, 
you hasten to restore peace to the marriage anti 
innocence to the wife; and you will deliver, by her 
mouth, so splendid a eulogy on marriage, that it 
might serve for a model to Emile Augier.’ If in Hard 
Tiftm the wife treads on the border of crime, she shall 
check herself there. If in Domhey and Son she flees 
from her husband’s roof, she remains pure, only incurs 
the appearance of crime, and treats her lover in such a 
manner that the re^ider wishes to be the husband. 
If, lastly, in Copperjield you relate the emotions 
and follies of love, you will rally this poor affection, 
depict its littlenesses, not venture to make us hear 
the ardent, generous, undisciplined blast of the all- 
powerful passion; you turn it into a toy for good chil¬ 
dren, or a pretty marriage-trinket. But marriage will 
ccHnpensate you. Your genius of observation and 
taste flor details is exercised on the scenes of domestic 
life; you will excel in the picture of a fireside, family 

* A living French author, whose dramas are all said to have a moral 
piirpt»e.-^Tn. 

VOL. iV. L 
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prattle, cliildren on the knees of their mother, a Inis- 
bancl watching by larnpliglit by the side of his sleeping 
wife, the heart full of joy and courage, because it feels 
that it is working for its own. You will describe 
charming or grave j>ortraits of women ; of Doia, who 
after marriage continues to l)e a little girl, whose 
pouting, prettinessea, childishnesses, laughter, make the 
house gay, like the chii7)ing of a bird; Esther, whose 
perfect goodness ami divine innocence cannot be 
aflected by trials or years; Agnes, so calm, patient, 
sensible, ]mro, worthy of respect, a very model of a 
wife, sullicient in herself to claim for marriage the 
respect whicli wc demand for it. And when it is 
necessary to show the beauty of these duties, the gi*eat- 
ness of this conjugal love, the dei>th of the sentiment 
which ten years of confidence, cares, and reciprocal 
{levotion have created, you will find in your sensibility, 
so long con.strained, speeches as pathetic as the strongest 
words of love.’ 

“ The worst novels are not those which glorify 
love. A man must live across the Channel to dare 
what the French have dared. In England, some admire 
Balzac; but no man would tolerate him. Some pre¬ 
tend that he is not immoral; but every one will recognise 
that he always and everywliere makes morality an 
abstraction. George Sand has only celebrated one 
passion; Balzac has celebrated them all. He has 
considered them os forces; and holding that force is 
beautiful, lie has supported them by their causes, 
surrounded them by their circumstances> devel^)^ 
them in their effects, pushed tliem to an extreme, ^id 

* David Cofipet^eld, oh. Ixr.; the scene bettrwm the doehtt* md 
Me wife. " 
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magnified them so os to make them into sublime 
monsters, more systematic and more true than the truth. 
We do not admit that a man is only an artist, and 
nothing else. We would not liave him separate him¬ 
self from his conscience, and lose sight of the practical. 
We wdl never consent to see that such is the leading 
feature of our own Shakspearc; we will not recognise 
that lie, like Babsac, brings his heroes to crime and 
monomania, and that, like him, he lives in a land of 
pure logic and imagination. We have changed much 
since the sixteenth century, and we condemn now wliat 
we approved formerly. Wo would not have the reader 
interested in a miser, an ambitious man, a rake. And 
he is interested in them when the writer, neither prais¬ 
ing nor blaming, sets himself to unfold the mood, 
training, shape of the head, and habits of mind which 
have impressed in him this primitive inclination, to 
prove the necessity of it.s effects, to lead it through all 
its stages, to show the greater power which age and 
contentment give, to expose the irresistible fall which 
hurls man into madness or death. The nSader, caught 
by this reasoning, admires the work which it has pro¬ 
duced, and forgets to be indignant against the personage 
created. He says, What splendid miser! and thinks 
not of the evils which avarice causes. He becomes 
a philosopher and an artist, and remembers not that he 
is m upright man. Always recollect that you are 
such, and renounce the beauties which may flourish on 
this evil soil. 

^ " Amongst these the first is greatness. A man must 
be interested in passions to comprehend their full effect, 
tOr,eoimt all their springs, to describe thmr whole course, 
Ihey' are diseases ; if a man is content to blame them 
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he will never know them; if you are not a physiologist, 
if you are not enamoured of tliem, if you do not make 
your iieroes- out of them, if you do not start with 
pleasure at tlie sight of a fine feature of avarice, as at 
tlie sight of a valuabl(< symptom, you will not be able 
to unfold tlieir vast system, and to display llieir fatal 
greatness. You will not have this immoral merit; and, 
moreover, it does not suit your species of mind. Your 
sxti'eme sensibility, and ever-ready irony, must needs 
be exercised ; you have not sutlicient calmness to pene¬ 
trate to the depths of a character, you prefer to weep 
over or to mil at it; you lay the blame on it, make 
it your friend or foe, render it touching or odious; 
you do not depict it; you are too impassioned, ami 
not enough inquisitive. On the other hand, the ten¬ 
acity of your imagination, the vehemence and fixity 
with which you impress your thought into the detail 
you wish to gmsp, limit your knowledge, arrest you in 
a single feature, prevent you from reaching all the parts 
of a soul, and from sounding its depths. Your imagina¬ 
tion is too lively, too meagre. These, then, are Hie 
chai’acters you will outline. You will grasp a personage 
in a single attitude, you will see of him only that, md 
you will impose it upon him from beginning to end. 
His face will always have the same expression, and Uxis 
expression will be almost alwa3r8 a giimace. Your per- 
flonages will have a sort of knack which will not quit 
thtun. Miss Mercy will laugh at every word; Mark 
Tapley will say ‘ jolly ’ in every scene; Mrs. Gamp will 
be ever talking of Mrs. Harris; Dr. Cliillip will not ven- 
tiuw a single action free from timidity; Mr. Micawber 
will speak through three volumes the same kind of jem- 
phatic phrad^i and will pass five or six times, 
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comical suddenness, fitmi joy to grief. Each of youi 
characters will be a vice, a virtue, a ridicule personified; 
and the passion, with which you endow it, will be so 
frequent, so invariable, so absorbing, that it Mdll no longer 
l>e like a living man, but an abstraction in man’s clothes. 
The Frencli have a Tartuflc like your I’ecksnifr, but the 
hypocrisy which he represents lias not destroyed the other 
traits of his character; if he adds to tlie comedy by his 
vice, he belongs to humanity by his nature. He has, 
besides his ridiculous featui'e, a character and a mood; 
he is coarse, strong, red in the face, bnital, sensual; 
the vehemence of his Idood makes him bohl; his bolil- 
ness makes him calm ; his b(»ldnesvS, his calm, his quick 
decision, his scorn of men, make him a great politician. 
When he has entertained the public, through five acts, 
he still offers to the psychologist and the pliysician- 
more than one subject of study. Yo\ir Pecksniff will 
offer nothing to these. He will only serve to instruct 
and amuse tlie public. He will be a living satire of 
liypocrisy, and nothing more. If you give him a taste 
for brandy, it is gratuitously; in the'mood which you 
assign to him, nothing requires it; he is so steeped in 
oily hypocrisy, in softness, in a flowing style, in literary 
phrases, in tender morality, that the rest of his nature 
has disappeared; it is a mask, and not a man. But this 
mask is so grotesque and energetic, that it will be 
useful to the public, and will diminish the number of 
hypocrites. It is our end and yours, and the list of 
your characters wiU have rather the effect f»f a book of 
satires than of a portrait gallery. 

“For the same reason, these satires, though united, 
will continue effectually detached, and will not consti¬ 
tute a genuine collection. You began with essays, and 
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your larger oovels are only essays, tagged together. 
The only means of composing a natural and solid whole 
is to write the history of a passion or of a character, to 
take tlienj up at tlieir birth, to see them increase, alter, 
become destroyed, to understand the inner necessity for 
their development. You do not follow this develop¬ 
ment; you always keep your character in the same 
attitude; ho is a miser, or a hypocrite, or a good man 
to tlie end, and always after the same fashion: thus he 
has no history. You can only change the circumstances 
in which he is met with, you do not change him ; he 
remains motionless, and at every shock that touches him, 
emits the same sound. The variety of events which 
you contrive is therefore only an amusing phantas- 
imigoria; they have no connection, they do not form a 
sysUnn, they are but a heap. You will only write lives, 
adventni’es, memoirs, sketches, collections of scenes, and 
you will not be able to compose an action. But if the 
literary taste of your nation, added to the natural 
direction of your genius, imposes upon you moral in¬ 
tentions, forbids you the lofty depicture of characters, 
vetoes the composition of united aggregates, it presfflits 
to your observation, sensibility, and satire, a succession 
of original figures which btdong only to England, which, 
ilrawu by your hand, will form a unique gallery, and 
which, with the stivmp of your genius, will offer that of 
your country and of your time.” 

§ 3.—Tfie Chahactkrs. 

I. 

Take away tlie grotesque characters, who are only 
introduced to'hl] up and to excite laughter, and you will 
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find that all Dickens' characters belong to two classes 
—people who have feelings and emotions, and people 
who have none. He contrasts the souls which nature 
creates with those which society deforms. One of his 
last novels, Kanl Timm, is an ahstmot of all tlie rest. 
He there exalts instinct above reason, intuition of heart 
above positive knowledge; he attack.^ education built 
on statistics, figures, and facts; overwhelms the positive 
and mercantile spirit witli mi.sfortuue and ridicule; 
and the aristocrat; falls foul of inanufiicturing towns, 
combats the pride, harshness, selfishness of tlie merchant 
towns of smoke and mud, which fetter the body in an arti¬ 
ficial atmosphere, and the miud in a factitious existence. 
He seeks out poor artisans, mountebanks, a foundling, 
and brushes beneath their common sense, generosity, 
delicacy, courage, and gentleness, the false science, false 
iiappiness, and false virtue of the rich and powerful 
who despise them. He satirises oppressive society; 
mourns over oppressed nature; and his elegiac genius, 
like his satirical genius, finds ready to his hand in the 
English world around him, the sphere which it needs 
for its development. 


TT. 

The first fruits of English society is hypocrisy. It 
ripens here under the double breath of religion and 
morality; we know their popularity and sway across 
the Channel In a ccjuntry where it is shocking 
to laugh on Sunday, where the gloomy Puritan has 
preserved something of his old rancour against happi¬ 
ness, where the critics of ancient history insert disserta^ 
tibns on the relative virtue of Nebuchadnezzar, it is 
iiatnnd that the appearance of. morality should be 
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serviceable. It is a needful coin : tliose wIjo bick good 
money coin bad; and tJie more public opinion declares 
it precious, the more it is counterfeited. This vice is 
therefore Englisli. Mr. Pecksniff is not found in France. 
His sjieoch would disgust Frenchmen. If they liave 
aji affectation, it i.s not of virtue, but of vice: if they 
wish to succeed, they would be wrong to speak of their 
principles : they prefer to confess their weaknesses; 
and if they have rpiacks, they are boasters of immorality. 
They had their hypocrites once, but it was when religion 
was popular. Since Voltaire, Tartuffe is impossible. 
Frenchmen no longer tiy to affect a piety which would 
deceive no one and lead to nothing. Hypocrisy comes 
and goes, varying with the state of morals, religion, 
fuid mind; we can see, then, liow Pecksniffs suifs the 
dispositions of his conntr}^ English religion is not very 
dogmatical, but wholly moral. Tlierefore Pecksniff' does 
not, like Tartuffe, utter theological phrases ; be expands 
altogether in philanthropic tirades. He has progressed 
with the age; he.has become a humanitarian philo¬ 
sopher. He calls his daughtei-s Mercy and Ckarity. 
He is tender, he is kind, he gives vent to domestic 
effusions. He innocently exhibits, when visited, charm¬ 
ing domestic scenes; he displays his paternal heart, 
marital sentiments, the kindly feeling of a good master. 
Che family virtues are honoured now-a-days; he must 
muffle himself Ihercwitli. Or^on formerly said,' as 
taught by Tartuffe: 

“ My brother, chihlreii, mother, wife might die! 

You think Pll care ; no surely, no! uot I !”* 

* Kt je verrais mourir fi-irti, eiifaute, lulre, et femme 
Que lu'en soucieraiB antaut qne de cda.** 

These lines, said by Orgon to his brotheHn-lpr Cleante, are from 
Molly’s TmrU^r^ L ri. 
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Modem virtue and English piety think otherwise; 
we must not despise this world in view of the next; 
we must improve it. Tartuffe speaks of his hair-shirt 
and his discipline; Pecksniff, of his comfortable little 
parlour, of the charm of friendship, tlie beauties of 
nature. He tries to make men '' dwell in unity.” 
He is like a member of the Peace Society. He de¬ 
velops the most touching considerations on the bene¬ 
fits and beauties of union among men. It will be 
impossible to hear liim without being affectefl. Men 
are refined now'-a-days, they have read much elegiac 
poetry; their sensibility is more active; they can no 
longer be deceived by the coarse impudence of Tartuffe. 
This is why Mr. Pecksniff will use gestures of sublime 
long-Suffering, smiles of ineffable compassion, starts, 
free and easy movements, graces, tendernesses which 
will seduce the most reserved and charm the most 
delicate. The English in their Parliament, meetings, 
associations, public ceremonies, have learned the oratori¬ 
cal phraseology, the abstract terms, the style of political 
economy, of the new8i>aper and the prosptictus. Peck¬ 
sniff talks like a prospectu.s. He possesses its obscurity, 
its wordiness, and its emphasis. He seems to soar 
above the earth, in the region of pure ideas, in the 
bosom of truth. He resembles an ai)ostle, Vjrought up 
in the Tim^s office. He spouts general ideas on every 
occasion. He finds a moral lesson in the ham and e^s 
he has just eaten. As he folds his napkin, he rises to 
lofty contemplations: 

“Even the worldly goods of which we have just disposed, 
eT«} th^ have their moral. See how they come and go. 
Every jileaeure is transitory.” ’ 

' MarUn ChnmUwU^ ch. it. 
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** * Tho process of digestion, as I have been informed by 
anatoniicnl friends, is one of die most wonderful works of 
nature, T do not know how it may be with others, but it is a 
great satisfaction to mo to know, when regaling on luy humble 
fare, that I am putting in motion the most beautiful machinery 
with which we liavc any acquaintance. I really feci at such 
times as if I was iloing a public service. When T have wound 
myself up, if I may employ such a term,' said Mr. Pecksniff 
with exquisite tenderness, ‘ and know that I am Going, I feel 
that in tho lesson afforded by the works within me, I am a 
Benefactor to mv Kind ! ‘ 

We recognise a new species of liypocrisy. Vices, like 
virtues, change in every age. 

The pmctical, as well as the moral sjiirit, is English; 
by commerce, labour, and government, this people has 
acquired the taste and talent for business; this is why 
they regard the French as children and madmen. The 
excess of tliis disposition is tlie destnictiou of imagina¬ 
tion and sensibility. Man becomes a speculative ma¬ 
chine, in which figures and facts are set in array; he 
denies the life of the mind, and the joys of the heart; he 
sees in the world nothing but loss and gain; he becomes 
hard, harsh, greedy, and avaricious; he treats men as 
madiiner}'; on a certain day he finds himself simply a 
merchant, banker, .statistician; he has ceased to be a 
man. Dickens has multiplied portraits of the positive 
man—Ralph Nickleby, Scrooge, Anthony Chuzzlewit, 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, Alderman Cute, Mr. Murdstone and 
his sister, Boiinderby, Gradgrind: we can find them 
in all his novels. Some are so by education, others by 
nature; but all are odious, for they all rail at and 
destroy kindness, .sympathy, compassion, disintereitod 

* JfarfMt CkumUwitf ch. viii 
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affections, religious eraotions, a fanciful enthusiasm, 
all that is lovely in man. They oppress children, 
strike women, starve the poor, insult the wretched. 
The best are machines of polished steel, methodically 
})erforjmiig their official duties, and not knowing that 
they make othei-s suffer. These kinds of men are not 
found in Fiance. Their rigidity is not in the French 
character. They are jiroduced in hhigland by a school 
wliich has its pliilo.sophy, its groat men, its glory, and 
which has never been established amongst the French. 
More tliaii once, it is true, French writers have depicted 
avaricious men, men of business, and sliopkeepera: 
Balzac is full of them ; Init he explains thorn by their 
imbecility, or makes them monsters, like Grandet and 
Gobseck. Those of Dickens constitute a real class, and 
represent a national vice. Head this passage of Hard 
Times, and see if, body and soul, Mr. Gradgriml is not 
wholly English: 

“ ‘ Now, what I want in Facts. Teach these Iwys" and girls 
nothing but Fact.s. Facts alone .are wanted in, life. Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything else. Y(ju can only form 
the minds of reasoning aniinals upon Facts : nothing else will 
ever be of any service to them. This is the principle on which 
I bring up ray own children, and this is the principle on which 
I bring up these children. Stick to Facts, sir 1’ 

“ The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of a school¬ 
room, and the speaker’s square forefinger emphasised his obser¬ 
vations by underscoring every sentence with a line on the 
aoliooliiiaster’s sleeve. The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s 
square wall of a forehead, which had his eyebrows for its base, 
while his eyes found commodious cellarage in two dark caves, 
overshadowed by the wall. The emphasis was helped by the 
8peaker*s mouth, which was wide, thin, and hard set. The 
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enipbasin was lielped by the speaker's voice, which was inflexible, 
dry, and di(;tatorial. The emphasis was helped by tlie speaker’s 
hair, which bristled on the skirts of his bald head, a plantation 
of firs to keep the wind from its shining surface, all covered with 
knobs, like the crust of a pluin-pie, as if the head had scai'cely 
warehouse-room for the hard facts stored inside. The siieaker’s 
obstinate carriage, square (‘oat, square legs, square shoulders— 
nay, his very neckcloth, trained to take him by the throat with 
an unaccommodating grasp, like a stiibborn fact, as it was—all 
hel|)ed the eiupliasis. 

“ ‘ In this life Ave want nothing but Facts, sir; nothing but 
Facts!’ 

“ The spejiker, and the schoolmaster, and the third grown 
lierson present, all backed a little, and swept with their eyes 
the inclined plane of little vessels then and there arranged in 
order, ready to have imperial gallons of facts poured into them 
until they were bdl to the brim.^ 

“ ‘ Thomas Gradgrind, sir! A man of realities. A man 
of facts and (Calculations. A man who proceeds upon the 
principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for anything over. Tliomas 
Gradgrind, sir—peremptorily Thomas—Thomas Gradgrind. 
With a rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication table 
always in his pocket, sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel 
of human nature, and tell you exactly what it comes to. It is 
a mere question of figures, a case of simple arithmetic. You 
might hojw to get some other nonsensical belief into tlie head 
of QeoTge Gradgnnd, or Augustus Gradgrind, or John Gradgrind, 
or Joseph Gradgrind-(all supposititious, non-existent persons), 
but into the head of Thomas Gradgrind—no, sir !’ 

“ In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always mentally introdneed 
itimself, wdtether to his private circle of acquaintance, or to the 
public in general. In such terms, no doubt, substituting the 
words ‘ boys and girls ’ for * sir,’ Thomas Gnulgrind now pre- 

• ' ' Jfard Times, book i. ch. 1 
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ueuted Thomas Gi-adgriiid to the little {ntohers before him, whc 
were to be filled so full of facts. 

Another fault arising from the habit of coiuiuandiiig 
and striving is pride. It abounds in an aristocratic 
country, and no one has more s(uiu<lly rated aristocracy 
than Dickens; all his portraits art) sai'casins. James 
Harthouse, a dandy disgusted witli everything, chiefly 
with himself, and rightly so; Lonl Fredei’iek Verisopld, 
a poor duped idiot, brutalised with drink, whose wit 
consists in staring at men and sucking his cane; liOrd 
Feenix, a sort of mechanism of parliamentary phrases, 
out of order, and hardly able to linish the riiUculous 
periods into which he always takes care to lapse; Mrs. 
Skewton, a hideous ohl ruin, a coquette to the last, 
demanding rose-coloured curtains for her death-bed, 
and parading her daughter through all tlie drawing¬ 
rooms of England, in order to sell her to some vain 
husband; Sir John Chester, a wretch of high society, 
who, for fear of compromising himself, refuses to save 
his natural son, and refuses it with all kinds of aim, as 
he finishes his chocolate. But the most complete and 
most English picture of the aristocratic spirit is the 
portrait of a London merchant, Mr. Dombey. 

In Erance people do not look for types among the 
merchants, but they are found among that class in 
England, as forcible as in the proudest chateaux. Mr. 
Oombey loves his house as if he were a nobleman, os 
much as himself. If he neglects liis daughter and 
longs for a son, it is to perpetuate the old name of 
his bank. He has his ancestors in commerce, and he 
likes to have his descendants in the same branch of 
business. He maintains traditions, and cotttiiiues a 

^ ffanl Time*t book i. ch. iL 
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power. At this lieigbt of ojuilence, and with this scope 
of action, he is a prince, and with a prince’s position 
he has his feelings. We see there a character which 
could only be jaoduc^d in a country whose commerce 
embraces the globe, where merchants are potentates, 
where a company of merchants has trafficked in con¬ 
tinents, maintained wars, destroyed kingdoms, founded 
an empire of a hundred million men. The pride of 
such a man is not petty, but terrible; it is so calm 
and high, that to find a pamllel we mu.st read again 
the MdmoirvH of Llie Duke of Saint Simon. Mr. 
Dombey has always commanded, and it does not enter 
his mind tliat he could yield to any one or anything. 
He receives flattery as a tribute to which he has a 
fight, and sees men beneath him, at a vast distance, as 
beings made to l)eseech arjd obey him. His second 
wife, proud Edith Skew ton, resists and scorns him; 
the pride of the merchant i.s pitted against the pride of 
the high-boni woman, and the restrained outbursts of 
this growing opjiositioii reveal an intensity of passion, 
which souls tlius born aud bred alone can feeL Edith, 
to avenge herself, dees on the annivei-sary of her mar¬ 
riage, and gives herself the ajjpearance of being an adult¬ 
eress. It is then that his inflexible pride asserts itself 
in all its rigidity. He has driven out of the house 
his daughter, whom he believes the accomplice of his 
wife; he forbids the one or the otlier to be recalled to 
his memory; he commands his sister and his friends 
to be silent; he receives guests wdth the same tone and 
the same coldness. With despair in his heart, and 
feeljng bitterly the insult offered to him by his wife, 
the conscientiousness of his failure, and the idea ol 
public ridicule, 1ie remains as firm, as haughty, as calm 
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as ever. He launches out niorti i*eckle8sly in specu¬ 
lations, and is ruined; he is on the point of suicide. 
Hitherto all was well: tlie bronze colimm continued 
whole and unbroken; but the exigencies of public 
morality mar the idea of the book. His daughter 
aiTives in the nick of tinia entreats him; his 

feelings get tlie better of him, she carries him otf; he 
becomes the best of fathers, and spoils a fine novel. 

III. 

us look at some diffei’eiit personages. In con¬ 
trast with these bad and factitio\i.s characters, produced 
by national iastitutions, we find good creatures such 
as nature made them; and tirst, children. 

We have none in French literature. Itacine’s little 
Joas could only exist in a piece composed for the 
ladies’ college of Saint Cyi'; tlie little child speaks like 
a prince’s son, with noble and acquired jihrases, as if 
repeating Iiis catechism. Now-a-days these porti-aits 
are only seen in France in New-year’s books, written 
as models for good children. Dickens, jiaiutod his 
with special gratification ; he did not think of edifying 
the public, and he has channed it All his children 
are of extreme sensibility; they love much, and they 
crave to be loved. To understand this gratification of 
the painter, and this choice of characters, we must 
think of their physical tyi>e- English childien have a 
colour so fresh, a complexion so delicate, a skin so 
transparent, eyes so blue and pure, that they are like 
beautiful flowers. No wonder if a novelist loves them, 
l^ds to their soul a sensibility and innocence which 
shine forth &om their looks, if he thinks that these 
finin and charming roses are crashed by the coarse 
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haiid» which try to beud them. We must also imagine 
to ourselves tlie households in which they grow up. 
When at five o’clock the merchant and the clerk leave 
their office and their business, they return as quickly 
os possible to the pretty cottage, where tlieir children 
have played all day on the lawn. The fireside by 
whicli they will pass the evening is a sanctuary, and 
domestic tenderness is tlie only ])oetry they need. A 
child deprived of these affections and this happiness 
seems to be deprived of the air we breathe, atul 
the novelist does not find a volume too much to 
explain its unilappiness. JJickens has recorded it in 
ten volumes, and at last he has written the history of 
David C<ypperjield, David is loved by his mother, and 
by an honest servant girl, Peggotty; he plays with her 
in the garden ; he watches her sew; he reads to her 
the natuml history of crocodiles; he fears the hens and 
geese, which strut in a menacing and ferocious manner 
in the yard; he is perfectly happy. His mother 
marries again, and all changes. The father-in-law, Mr. 
Murdstone, and his sister Jane, are hamh, methodical, 
and cold beings. Poor little David is every moment 
wounded by harsh words. He dare not speak or move; 
he is afraid to kiss his mother; he feels himself 
weighed down, as by a leaden cloak, by the cold looks 
of the uew master and mistress. He falls back on 
himself; mechanically studies the lessons assigned him; 
cannot loam them, so great is his dread of nut knowing 
them. He is whipped, shut up with bread and water 
in a lonely room. He Is terrified by night, and fears 
himself. He asks himself whether in fact he is u<^ 
bad or wicked, and weeps. 1'his incessant terror, hope- 
less and issueless, the spectacle of tills w'onnded 
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sensibility and stupefied intelligence, the long anxieties, 
the sleepless nights, the solitude of the poor imprisoned 
ohild, his passionate desire to kiss his mother or to weep 
on the breast of his nurse,—all this is sad to see. These 
children’s griefs are as heart-felt as the sorrows of a man. 
It is the history of a frail plant, which was fiourishing 
in a warm air, beneath a mild sun, and which, suddenly 
transplanted to the snow, sheds its leaves and withers. 

The working-classes are like children, dcjpendent, not 
very cultivated, akin to nature, and liable to oppression. 
And so Dickens extols them. That is not new in 
France; the novels of Eugene Sue have given us more 
than one example, and the theme is as old as Kousseau; 
but in the hands of the English writer it has acquired 
a singular force. His heroes possess feelings so deli¬ 
cate, and are so self-sacrificing, that we cannot admire 
them sufficiently. They have nothing vulgar but their 
pronunciation; the rest is but nobility and generosity. 
We see a mountebank abandon his daughter, his only 
joy, for fear of injuring her in any way. A young 
woman devotes herself to save the imwoithy wife of a 
man who loves her, and whom she loves; the man 
dies; she continues, from pure self-sacrifice, to care for 
the degraded creature. A poor waggoner, who thinks 
his wife unfaithful, loudly pronounces her innocent, and 
all his vengeance is to think 07ily of loading lier with 
te&demess and kindness. None, according to Dickens, 
feel 80 etrongly as they do the happiness of loving and 
being loved—the pure joys of domestic life. None 
have so much compassion for those poor deformed and 
infirm creatures whom they so often bring into the world, 
and who seem only born to die. None liave a juster 
and more inflexible moral sense. 1 confess even that 

VOT* IV. M 
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Dickens' heroes unfortunately resemble the indignant 
fathers of French melodramas. When old Peggotty 
learns that his niece is seduced, he sets off, stick in hand, 
and walks over France, Germany, and Italy, to find her 
and bring her back to duty. But above all, they have 
an English sentiment, which fails in Frenchmen: they 
are Christians. It is not only women, as in France, 
who take refuge in the idea of another world; men 
turn also their thoughts towards it. In England, 
where there are so many sects, and every one chooses 
his own, each one believes in the religion he has made 
for himself; and this noble sentiment raises still 
higher the throne upon which the uprightness of their 
resolution and the delicacy of their heart has placed 
them. 

In reality, the novels of Dickens can all be reduced 
to one phrase, to wit: Be good, and love; there is 
genuine joy only in the emotions of the heart; sensi¬ 
bility is the whole man. Leave scieuc-e to the wise, 
pride to the nobles, luxury to the rich; have compas¬ 
sion on humble wretchedness; the smallest and most 
despised being may in himself be worth as much as 
thousands of the powerful and the proud. Take care 
not to bruise the delicate souls which flourish in all 
conditions, under all costumes, in all ages. Believe 
that humanity, pity, forgiveness, are the finest things 
in man; believe that intimacy, expansion, tenderness, 
tears, are the sweetest things in the world. To live is 
nothing; to be powerful, learned, illustrious, is little; 
to be useful is not enough. He alone has lived and is 
a man who has wept at the remembrance of a kind 
action which he himself has performed or received. 
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IV. 

We do not believe that this contrast between the 
weak and the strong, or this outcry against society in 
favour of nature, are the caprice of an artist or the 
chance of the moment. When we penetrate deeply into 
the history of English genius, we find that its primitive 
foundation was impassioned sensibility, and that its 
natural expression was lyrical exaltation. Both were 
brought from Germany, and make up the literature ex¬ 
isting before the Conquest. After an interval you find 
them again in the sixteenth century, when the French 
literature, introduced from Normandy, had passed away : 
they are the very soul of the nation. But the education 
of this soul was opposite to its genius; its history con¬ 
tradicted its nature; and its primitive inclination has 
clashed with all the great events which it has created 
or suffered. The chance of a victorious invasion and 
an imposed aristocracy, whilst establishing the enjoy¬ 
ment of political liberty, has impressed on the character 
habits of strife and pride. The chance of an insular 
position, the necessity of commerce, the abundant pos¬ 
session of the first materials for industry, have developed 
the practical faculties and the positive mind. The acqui¬ 
sition of these habits, faculties, and mind, to which must 
be added former hostile feelings to Rome, and an invete¬ 
rate hatred against an oppressive church, has given birth 
to a proud and reasoning religion, replacing submission 
by independence, poetic theology by practical morality, 
and faitb by discussion. Politics, business, and reli¬ 
gion, like three powerful machines, have created a 
new man above Uie old. Stem dignity, self-command, 
the need of authority, severity in its exercise, strict 
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moraJity, without compromise or pity, a taste for figures 
and dry calculation, a dislike of facts not palpable and 
ideas not useful, iguomnce of the invisible world, scorn 
of the weaknesses and tendernesses of the heart,—such 
are the dispositions which the stream of facts and the 
ascendency of institutions tend to confirm in their souls. 
Tint poetry and domestic life prove that they have only 
half succeeded. The old sensibility, oppressed and 
perverted, still lives and works. The poet subsists 
under the Puritan, the trader, the statesman. The 
social man has not destroyed the natural man. This 
frozen crust, this unsociable pride, this rigid attitude, 
often cover a good and tender nature. It is the English 
mask of a Gennan head; and when a talented writer, 
often a writer of genius, reaches the sensibility which 
is braised or buried by education and national institu¬ 
tions, he moves his reader in the most inner depths 
and becomes the master of aU hearts. 



CHAPTER TT. 


SDije ^o&cl rontmueli—Ctackerag. 

I. 

The novel of manners in Eiiglaml multiplies, and for 
this there are several reasons: first, it is born there, 
and every plant thrives well in its own soil; secondly, 
it is a natural outlet: there is no music in England as in 
Germany, or conversation as in Fmnce; and men who 
must think and feel lind in it a means of feeling and 
thinking. On tlie other hand, women take part in it 
with eagerness; amidst the stagnation of gallantry and 
the coldness of religion, it gives scope for imagination 
and dreams. Finally, by its minute details and practical 
counsels, it opens up a career to the precise and moiul 
mind. The critic thus is, as it were, swamped in this 
copiousness; he must select in order to grasp the whole, 
and confine himself to a few in order to embrace all. 

In this crowd two men have appeared of superior 
talent) original and contrasted, popular on the same 
grounds, ministers to the same cause, moralists in 
comedy and drama, defenders of natural sentiments 
against social institutions; who, by the precision of 
their pictures, the depth of their observations, the suc¬ 
cession {md bitterness of their attacks, have renewed, 
with ofdier views and in another style, the old combative 
spirit of Swift and Fielding. 
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One, more ardent, more expansive, whoDy given up 
to rapture, an impassioned painter of crude and dazzling 
pictures, a lyric prose-writer, omnipotent in laughter 
and tears, plunged into fantastic invention, pmnful 
sensibility, vehement buifoonery; and by the boldness 
of his style, the excess of his emotions, the grotesque 
familiarity of his caricatures, he has displayed all the 
forces and weaknesses of an artist, all the audacities, all 
the successes, and all the oddities of the imagination. 

The other, more contained, better informed and 
stronger, a lover of moral dissertations, a counsellor of 
the public, a sort of lay preacher, less bent on defending 
the poor, more bent on censuring man, has brought to 
the aid of satire a sustained common sense, a great 
knowledge of the lieart., consummate cleverness, powerful 
reasoning, a treasure of meditated hatred, and has per¬ 
secuted vice with all the weapons of reflection. By 
this contrast the one completes the other; and we may 
form an exact idea of English taste, by placing the 
portrait of William Makepeace Thackeray by the side 
of that of Charles Dickens. *• 


§ 1.—Thk Satibist. 

II. 

Ko wonder if in England a novelist writes satires. 
A gloomy and reflective man is imp^ed to It liy his 
^ bharacter; he is still further impelled by 
ing n^ners. He is not permitted :to cMrntemplate 
passions as poetic powers; he is Mdden to appreciate 
them as moral,quALities. His pic^nres beoome sen¬ 
tences ; he is a counseRor lA^her than on observer, a 
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judge rather than an artist We see by what machinery 
Thackeray has changed novel into satire. 

I open at random his three great works— Pmdemia, 
Vanity Fair, The Nmcomes. Every scene sets in 
relief a moral truth: the author desires that at every 
page we should form a judgment on vice and virtue; 
he has blamed or approved beforehand, and the dia¬ 
logues or portraits are to him only means by which he 
adds our approbation to his approbation, our blame to 
his blame. He is giving us lessons; and beneath the 
sentiments which he describes, as beneath the events 
which he relates, we continually discover rules for our 
conduct and the intentions of a reformer. 

On the first of Pcmdenme we see the portrait 
of an old major, a man of the world, selfish and vain, 
seated comfortably in his club, at the table by the fire, 
and near the window, envied by surgeon Glowry, whom 
nobody ever invites, seeking in the records of aristo¬ 
cratic entertainments for his own name, gloriously 
placed amongst those of illustrious guests. A family 
letter arrives. Naturally he puts it aside khd reads it 
cioelessly last of all. He utters an exclamation of 
horror; his nephew wants to marry an actress. He 
has places booked in the coach (charging the sum which 
he dbbttrses for the seats to the account of the widow 
and the young scapegrace of whom he is guardian)^ 
and hastmia to save the young fool, J£ thme wm a 
low marni^^ what would become of his irt^ialions ? 
The manHM eonduaion is: Let us not be s^fisli, or 
vmn, or fi»id Of good Jiving, like the major. 

Chapter the seoond: I’endennis, the father of tho your^ 
mw in had ** exercised the profession of 
and #itiigeoii ” bitt» bmog of good Mrth, his ^ secm^idh* 
Htton had always been to be a gen^emajt" He comee 
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into money; is called Doctor, marries the very distant 
, relative of a lord, tries to get acquainted with high 
families. He boasts to tlie last day of his life of 
having been invited by Sir I’epin lUbstone to an enter* 
taiimient. He buys a small estate, tries to sink 
the apothecaiy, and shows off in the new glory of a 
landed proprietor. Each of these details is a concealed 
or evident sarcasm, which says to the reader: “ My good 
friend, remain the honest John Tomkins that you are; 
and for the love of your son and yourself, avoid taking 
the airs of a great nobleman.” 

Old lYmdenuis dies. His son, the noble heir of the 
domain, " Prince of Pendennis and Grand Duke of 
Fairoaks,” begins to reign over his mother, his cousin, 
and the servants. He sends wretched verses to the 
county pajiers, begins an epic poem, a tragedy in winch 
sixteen persons die, a scathing history of tJie Jesuits, 
and defends church and king like a loyal Tory. He 
sighs after the ideal, wishes for an unknown maiden, 
and falls in love with an actress, a woman of thirty-two, 
who learns her parts mecliaiucally, as ignorant and stupid 
as can be. Young folks, my dear friends, you are all 
affected, pretentious, dupes of yourselves and of others. 
Wait to judge tlie world until you have seen it, and do 
not think you are masters when you are scholars. 

The lesson continues and lasts as long as the life 

Arthur. Like Le Sage in Gil Bias, and Babsac in Le 
Gorioi, the author of Pendennis depicts a young 
man having some talent, endowed with good feelings, 
even generous, desiring to make a name, whilst, at the 
same time, be falls in with the maxims of the world; 
but La Sage only wished to amuse us, and Babsac only 
wished to stir bur passions: Thackeray, from bagin* 
mng to end labours to conect us 
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This intention becomes still more evident if we 
examine in detail one of his dialogues and one of liia 
pictures. We will not find there impartial enei^, 
bent on copying nature, but attentive tliouglitfulness, 
bent on transforming into satire objects, words, and 
events. All the wonls of the character are chosen 
and weighed, so as to be odious or ridiculous. It 
accuses itself, is studious to display vice, and behind 
its voice we hear the voice of the writer who judges, 
unmasks, and punishes it. Miss Crawley, a rich old 
woman, falls ill.‘ Mrs. Bute Crawley, her relative, 
hastens to save her, and to save the inheritance. Her 
aim is to have excluded from the will a nephew, Captain 
llawdon, an old favourite, presumptive heir of the old 
lady. This Rawdou is a stupid guardsman, a frequenter 
of taverns, a too clever gambler, a duellist, and a 
r(ni4. Fancy the capital opportunity for Mrs. Bute, the 
respectable mother of a family, the worthy s[)ouse of a 
deigyman, accustomed to write her husband’s sermons! 
From sheer virtue she hates Captain liawdon, and will 
not suffer that such a good sum of money* should fall 
into such bad hands. Moreover, are we not responsible 
for our families ? and is it not for us to publish the 
faults of our relatives ? It is our strict duty, and Mrs. 
Bute acquits herself of hers conscientiously. She col¬ 
lects edifying stories of her nephew, and therewith she 
edihes the aunt He has ruined so and so; he has 
wronged such a woman. He has duped this tradesman; 
he has killed this husbfiiid. And above all, unworthy 
man, he has mocked his atmt! Will that generous lady 

^ VatiiijfFair, lUiiletitstlieorigiiial octavo erlitioD i» mentioned, the 
tawitiator haa nitrays n«e<l the collected edition of Thackeray's works 
octavo, 1855-18SS, U vo}s.1 
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contirme to cherish such a viper ? Will she suffer her 
numberless sacrifices to be repaid by such ingratitude 
and such ridicule ? We can imagine the ecclesiastical 
eloquence of Mrs. Bute. Seated at the foot of tlie bed, 
she keeps the patient in sight, plies her with draughts, 
enlivens her with terrible sermons, and mounts guanl 
at the door against the probable invasion of the heir. 
The siege was well conducted, the legacy attacked so 
obstinately must be yielded up; the virtuous fingers of 
the matron grasped beforehand and by anticipation the 
substantial heap of shining sovereigns. And yet a 
carping spectator might have found some faults in her 
management. Mrs. Bute managed rather too well. She 
forgot that a woman persecuted with sermons, handled 
like a bale of goods, regulated like a clock, might take 
a dislike to so harassing an authority. What is worse, 
she forgot that a timid old woman, confined to the 
house, overwhelmed with pi-eachings, poisoned with pills, 
might die before having changed her will, and leave all, 
alas, to her scoundrelly nephew. Instructive and for¬ 
midable example I Mrs. Bute, the honour of hei* sex, 
the consoler of tlio sick, the counsellor of her family 
having ruined her health to look after her beloved sister* 
in-law, and to preserve the inheritance, was just on the 
point, by her exemplary devotion, of putting the patient 
in her cofi&n, and the inheritance in the hands of her 
nephew. 

Apothecary Clump arrives; he trembles for his dear 
client; she is worth to liim two hundred a year; be is 
resolved to save this precious life, in spite of Mrs. Bute. 
Mrs. Bute interrupts him, and says: " 1 am sure, my 
dear Mr. Olump^ no efforts of mine have been wanting 
to restore om^ deai* invalid, whom the ingratitude her 
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nephew has laid on the bed of sickness. I never shrink 
from personal discomfort; I never refuse to sacrifice 
myself. ... I would lay down my life for my duty, or 
for any member of my husband’s family.” ^ The dis¬ 
interested apothecary returns to the charge heroically. 
Immediately she replies in the finest strain; her 
eloquence flows from her lips as from an over-full pitcher. 
She cries aloud: ''Never, as long as nature supports 
me, will I <lesert the post of duty. As the mother of 
a family and the wife of an English clei^yman, 1 
humbly trust that my principles are good. When my 
poor James was in the small-pox, did I allow any 
hireling to nurse him ? No ! ” The patient Clump 
scatters about sugared compliments, and pressing his 
point amidst interruptions, protestations, offers of sacri¬ 
fice, railings against the nephew, at last hits the mark. 
He delicately insinuates that the patient “ should have 
change, fresh air, gaiety.” "The sight of her horrible 
nephew casually in the Park, where I arn told the 
wretch drives with the brazen partner of his crimes,” 
Mrs. Bute said (letting the cat of selfishness out of the 
bag of secrecy), “would cause her such a shock, that we 
should have to bring her back to bed again. She must 
not go out, Mr. Clump. She shall not go out as long 
as I remain to watch over her. And as for my health, 
what matters it ? I give it cheerfully, sir. I sacrifice 
it at the altar of my duty.” It is clear that the author 
attacks Mrs. Bute and all legacy-hunters. He gives 
her ridiculous airs, pompous phrases, a transparent^ 
coarse, and blustering hypocrisy. The read^- feels 
hatred and disgust for her the more she speaks. He 
wooki unmask her; he is pleased to see her assailed, 

* Vanity ch. six. 
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driven into a corner, taken in by the polished manceuvies 
of her adversary, and rejoices with tlie author, who tears 
from her and emphasises the shameful confession of her 
tricks and her greed. 

Having arrived so far, satirical reflection quits tlie 
literary form. In order the better to develop itself, it 
exhibits itself alone. Thackeray now attacks vice him¬ 
self, and in his own name. No autlior is more fertile in 
dissertations; he constantly enters his story to reprimand 
01 ' instruct us; he adds tlieoretical to active morality. 
We might glean from his novels one or two volumes oi 
essays in the maimer of La Bruyfere or of Addison. 
There are essays on love, on vanity, on hypocrisy on 
meanness, on all the virtues, all the vices; and turning 
over a few pages, we sliall find one on the comedies of 
legacies, and on too attentive relatives : 

“ What a dignity it gives an old lady, that ijalance at the 
banker’s! How tenderly wc look at her faults, if she is a 
relative (and may every reader have a score of such), what a 
kind, good-natured old creature we And her ! How the Junior 
partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage 
with the lozenge upon it, and tlie fat wheezy coachman ! How, 
when she comes to {lay us a visit, we generally find an oppor¬ 
tunity to let our friends know her station in the world 1 We 
say (and with perftK;t tnith) I wish I had Miss MaeWbirter’s 
signature to a cheque for five thousand pounds. She wouldn’t 
miss it, says your wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy 
careless way, when your friend asks if Miss MaeWhirter is any 
relative t Your wife is perpetually sending her little testimonies 
of affection; your little girls work endless worsted baskets, 
cushions, and footstools for her. What a goorl fire there is in 
her room when she comes to pay you a visit, althou^ your wile 
laces her stays without one! Tlie house during hm* stay asBotiMS 
a fiistive, neat, %arm, jovial, snug (qipearauce not visible at 
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aeasona. You yourself, dear sir, forgot to go to sleep after din 
ner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably 
lose) very fond of a rubber. What good dinners you have— 
game eveiy day, Malinsey-Madeira, and no end of fish from 
London! Even the servants in the kitchen share in the general 
prosperity; and, somehow, during the stay of Miss MacWhirter's 
fat coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, and the (’on- 
suinption of te^a and sugar in the nurserj' (where her maid takes 
her meals) is not rcgiirdcd in the least. Is it so, or is it not 
so 1 I appeal to the middle classes. Ah, gracious j^owers ! 1 

wish you would send me an old aunt—a maiden aunt—an aunt 
with a lozenge on her carriage, and a front of light coffee-coloured 
hair—how my children should work worklmgs for her, and ray 
Julia and I would make her comfortable ! Sweet—sweet vision! 
Foolish—^foolish dream ! ” ^ 

There is uo disguising it. The reader most resolved 
not to be warned, is warned. When wo have an aunt 
with a good sum to leave, we shall value our attentions 
and our tenderness at their true worth. The author 
has taken the place of our conscience, and the novel 
transformed by reflection, becomes a schooj of raannei’s. 

111 . 

The la.sh is laid on very heavily in this school; it 
is the English taste. About tastes and whips there is 
no disputing; but without disputing we may understand, 
and the surest means of understanding the English taste 
is to compare it with the French taste. 

I see in France, in a drawing-room of men of wit, or 
in an artist’s studio, a score of lively people; they must 
be amused, that is their character. You may speak 
to them of htimafi wickedness, but on condition of di* 

* /■'anily fair, ch, ix. 
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verting them. If you get angry, they will be shocked; 
if you teach a lesson, they will yawn. Laugh, it is tlie 
rule here—not cruelly, or from manifest enmity, but in 
good humour and in lightness of spirit. This nimble 
wit must act; the discovery of a clean piece of folly 
is a fortunate hap for it. As a light flame, it glides 
and flickers in sudden outbreaks on the mere surface 
of things. Satisfy it by imitating it, and to please gay 
people be gay. Be polite, that is the second command¬ 
ment, very like the other. You speak to sociable deli¬ 
cate, vain men, whom you must take care not to 
offend, but whom you must flatter. You would wound 
them by trying to carry conviction by force, by dint 
of solid arguments, by a display of eloquence and 
indignation. Do them the honour of supposing that 
they understand you at the first word, that a hinted 
smile is to them as good as a sound syllogism, that 
a fine allusion caught on the wing reaches them better 
than the heavy onset of a dull geometrical satire. 
Think, lastly (between ourselves), that, in politics as in 
religion, they have been for a thousand years very well 
governed, over governed; that when a man is bored 
he desires to be so no more; that a coat too tight splits 
at the elbows and elsewhere. They are critics from 
choice; from choice they like to insinuate forbidden 
things; and often, by abuse of logic, by tztmspoit, 
vivacity, from ill humour, they strike at society through 
government, at morality through religion. They are 
scholars who liave been too long under the rod; they 
break the windows in opening the doors. 1 dare not 
tell you to please them: I simply remark that, in order 
to please them, a grain of seditious humour will do uc 
harm. 
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1 cross seven leagues of sea, and here 1 ani in a 
great unadorned hull, with a niiiltitude of benches, 
with gas burners, swept, orderly, a debating club or a 
preaching house. There are five hundred long faces, 
gloomy and subdued and at the first glance it is clear 
that they are not there to amuse themselves. In this 
land a grosser mood, overcharged with a heavier and 
stronger nourishment, has deprived impressions of their 
swift nobility, and thought, less facile and prompt, has 
lost its vivacity and its gaiety. If we rail before them, 
we must think that we are speaking to attentive, con¬ 
centrated men, capable of durable and [uofound sensa¬ 
tions, incapable of changeable and sudden emotion. 
Those immobile and contracted faces will preserve the 
same attitude; they resist fleeting and half-formed 
smiles; they cannot unbend; and their laughter is a 
convulsion as stiff as their gravity. I^et us not skim 
over our subject, but lay stress upon it; let us not pass 
over it lightly, but impress it; let us not daUy, but strike; 
be assured that we must vehemently move vehement 
passions, and that shocks are needed to set these nerves 
in motion. Let us also not forget that our hearers are 
practical minds, lovers of the useful; that they come 
here to be taught; that we owe them solid truths; that 
their common sense, somewhat contracted, does not fall 
in with hazardous extemporisations or doubtful hints; 
that they demand worked out refutations and complete 
explanations; and that if they have paid to come in, it 
was to hear advice which they might apply, and sath'e 
founded on proof. Their mood requires strong emotions; 

their mind asks for precise demonstrations. To satisfy 

* 

‘ Thackeray, in his Book of Stutb0t aays ; “ Tbeir osaal EngK^ 
ex|n«flaion of intenae g^oom an<l gubdued a^ny." 
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their mood, we must not merely scratch, but torture 
vice; to satisfy tlieir mind, we must not rail in sallias, 
but by arguments. One word more: down there, in 
the midst of the assembly, Injhold that gilded, splendid 
book, resting royally on a velvet cushion. It is the 
Bible; around it there are fifty moralists, who a while 
ago met at the theatre and pelted an actor off the stage 
with apples, who was guilty of having tiie wife of a 
citizen for his mi.stress. If with our finger-tip, with 
all the compliments and disguises in the world, we 
touch a single sacred leaf, or the smallest moral con¬ 
ventionalism, immediately fifty hands will fasten them¬ 
selves on our cofit collar and put us out at the door. 
With Knglishmen we must be English, with their pas¬ 
sion and their common sense adoj^t their leading-strings. 
Thus confined to recognise truths, satire will become 
more bitter, and will add the weight of public belief 
to the pressure of logic and the force of indigna¬ 
tion. 


IV. 

No writer was better gifted than Thackeray for this 
kind of satire, because no faculty is more pro|>er to 
satire than reflection. Reflection is concentrated 
attention, and concentrated attention increases a 
hundredfold the force and duration of emotions. He 
who is immersed in the contemplation of a vice, feels a 
hatred of vice, and the intensity of his hatred is measured 
by the intensity of his contemplation. At first angjer 
is a generous wine, which intoxicates and excites; 
when pieserved and shut up, it becomes a liquor bum- 
ing all that it ^touches, and corroding even the vessel 
which contains it Of all satirists. Thackeray, alter 
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Swift, is the most gloomy. Even his countiymcn have 
reproached him with depicting the world uglier than it 
is.^ Indignation, grief, scorn, disgust, are his ordinary 
sentiments. When he digresses, and imagines tender 
souls, he exaggemtes their sensibility, in order to render 
their oppression more odious. The 8elfishnes.s which 
wounds them appears liorrible, and their resigned sweet¬ 
ness in a mortal insult to their tyrants: it is the same 
hatred which lias calculated the kindliness of the victims 
and the harshness t>f the persecutors." 

This anger, exasperated by reflection, is also armed 
by reflection. It is clear that the autlior is not carried 
away by passing indignation or pity. He has mastered 
liimself before speaking. He has often weighed the 
rascality which he is about to describe. He is in pos¬ 
session of the motives, species, results, os a naturalist is 
of his classifications. He is sure of his judgment, and 
has matured it. He punishes like a man convinced, 
who has before him a lieap of proofs, who advances 
nothing without a document or an argument, who has 
foreseen all objections and refuted all excuses, who will 
nev^ pardon, who is right in being inflexible, who is 
conscious of his justice, and who rests his sentence and 
his vengeance on all the powers of meditation and equity. 
The effect of this justified and contained hatred is over¬ 
whelming. When we have read to the end of Balzac's 
novels, we feel the pleasure of a naturalist walking 
Enough a museum, past a fine collection of specimmis 
and monstrosities. When we have read to the end of 
Thackeray, we feel the shudder of a stranger brought 

* EMnbwrgh Amew. 

* See die chaittcter of AmeliB in Fanily Fair^ and of Colonel New* 
eome in the Neuton^. 

voTi. nr. N 
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before a mattress in the operating'room of an hospital; 
on the day when cautery is applied or a limb is taken off 
In such a case tlie most natural weapon is seri- 
OU8 irony, l>ecause it bears witness to concentrated 
hatred: lie wlio employs it suppresses his first feeling} 
he feigns to be speaking against himself, and constrains 
himself to take the part of his adversary. On the 
other hand, this painful and voluntary attitude is the 
sign of excessive scorn; the protection which apparentiy 
is afforded to an enemy is the worst of insults. The 
author seems to say: I am ashamed to attack you; you 
are so weak that, even supported, you must fall; your 
reasonings are your shame, and your excuses are your 
condemnation.” Thus the more serious the irony, the 
stronger it is; the more you take care to defend your 
adversary, the more you degrade him; the more you 
seem to aid him, the more you crush him. This is why 
Swift’s grave sarcasm is so terrible; we think he is 
showing respect, and he slays; his approbation is a 
dagellatioD. Amongst Swift’s pupils, Thackeray is the 
first Several chapters in the Book of SmU —that, for 
instance, on liteiui'y snobs—aje worthy of OvUwer. 
The author has been passing in review all tlie snobs 
of England; what will he say of his colleagues, the 
literary snobs? Will he dare to speak of them? 
Certainly: 

My dear and excellent querist, whom does the Schoolmaster 
flog so resolutely as liis own son ? Didn’t Brutus chop his oflT- 
apring's head ofif? You have a very bad opiuion indeed of the 
present state of Literature and of literaiy men, if you fan^ that 
any one of us would hesitate to stick a knife into bis n^^hbonr 
penman, if the latter’s death could do the Btate any senioei 
** But the fact is, that in the literary profeesion there an at 
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Snobs. Look round at the whole body of British men of letters, 
and I defy you to point out among them a single instance of 
vulgarity, or envy, or assumption. 

Men and women, as far as I have known them, they are all 
modest in their demeanour, elegant in their manners, spotless in 
their lives, and honourable in their ronduct to the world and to 
each other. You may occasionally, it is tnio, hear one literary 
man abusing his brother ; but why ? Not in the least out of 
malice; not at all from envy; merely from a sense of truth and 
public duty. Suppose, for instance, I good-naturedly |K)iiJt out 
a blemish in my friend Mr. Punch's person, and say Mr. P. has 
a hump-back, and his nose and chin are more crooked than those 
features in the Apollo or Antinous, which we arc accustomed to 
consider as our standards of liCiiuty; does this argue mali(ie on my 
part towards Mr. launch ? Not in the least. It is the critic’s 
duty to point out defects as well as merits, and he invariably 
does bis duty with the utmost gentleness and candour. . . . 

“ That sense of equality and frateiuity amongst Authoi-s has 
alwu,y& struck me as one of the most amiable (diaracteristics of 
the class. It is because wc know and respect ear)h other, that 
the world respects us so much; that we hold such a good posi¬ 
tion in society, and demean ourselves so irreproachably when 
there. 

“ Literary {lersons are held in such esteem hy the nation, that 
about two of them have been absolutely invited to Court during 
the present rrign ; and it is probable that towards the end of 
the season, one or two will be asked to dinner by Sir Robert 
Peel. 

“ They are such favourites with the public, that they are con- 
ttpually obliged to have their pictures taken and published ; and 
one or two could be p<unted out, of whom the nation insists upon 
having a fresh portrait eveiy year. Nothing can bo more grati- 
fying than this proof of the aCfectionate regard which the people 
has for its instmetors. 

" Ltteniure is held in auch honour in Englaiid, that there is 
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a BiiiQ of near twelve htindrtMl pountb {)er annum set apart to 
pension deserving persons following that profession. And a 
great oompliment this is, too, to the professors, and a proof of 
their generally prosperous and flourishing condition. They are 
generally so rich and thrifty, that scarcely any money is wanted 
to help them." ^ 

We are tein])ted to make a mistake; and to compre¬ 
hend this pa.s.sage, w(^ must remember tliat, in an 
aristocratioal and monarchical society, amidst money- 
woi’ship and mloratiou (»f rank, poor and low-born 
talent is treausd as its low-birth and poverty deserve ? 
What makes these ironies yet stronger, is their length; 
some are prolonged during a whole tide, like the Fat€U 
Boots. A Frenchman could not keep up a sarcasm so 
lung. It would escape right or left through various 
emotions; it would change countenance,' and not 
preserve so fixed an attitude—the mark of such a de¬ 
cided auimosity, so calculated and bitter. Tliere ai’e 
characters which Thackeray develops tlirough three 
volumes—Blanche Amoiy, Rebecca Sharp—and of 
wlioin he never speaks but with insidt; both are base, 
and he never introduces them without plying Uiem 
with tendernesses: dear Rebec(*a! tender Blanche! 
The tender Blanche is a sentimental and literary young 
ci’eature, obliged to live with her parents, who do not 
understand her. She suffers so mucli, that she ridicules 
them aloud before everybody; she is so oppressed by 
the folly of her mother and father-in-law, that i^e 
never omits an opportunity of making them feel their 
folly. In good conscience, could she do otherwise? 

* The Book ef Snohst ch. xrt ; en Literary SneAs 

* StMidhttl aaya: L'osprit et le genie perdant vingtdiiq pour caOt 
ie Icfur valent en ghprdaiit en Attgletem." 
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Would it not be on her part a lack of sincerity to 
affect a gaiety which she has not, or a respect which 
she cannot feel ? We uiideistaud that the poor child 
is in need of sympathy. When she gave up her dolls, 
this loving heart became first enamoured of Trennior, 
a high-souled convict, the fiery Stcnio, Prince Djalma, 
and other heroes of French novels. Alas ! tlie imagi* 
nary world i.s not siifiicient for wounded souls, and 
to satisfy the craving for the ideal, for satiety, the 
heart at last gives itself up to beings of this world. 
At eleven years of age Miss Blanche felt tender 
emotions towanls a young Savoyard, an organ-grinder 
at Paris, whom she persisted in believing to be a 
prince carried off from his parents; at twelve an old 
and hideous drawing master had agitated her young 
heart; at Madame de Carmel's boarding-school a 
correspondence by letter t^iok place with two young 
gentlemen of the CoUege Charlemagne. Dear foi-lorn 
girl, her delicate feet are already wounded by tlie briars 
in her path of life; every day he.r illusions shed their 
leaves; in vain she puts them d(jwn in verse, in a 
little book bound in bine velvet, wdth a clasp of gold, 
fflititiied Mes Lanms. In this isolatitm, what is she to 
do? She grows enthusiastic over the young ladies 
whom she meets, feels a magnetic attraction at sight of 
them, becomes their sister, except that she casts them 
aside to-morrow like an old dress: we cannot command 
our feelings, and nothing is more beautiful than the 
natural. Moreover, as the amiable child has much 
taste, a lively imagination, a poetic inclination foi 
oiiange, she keeps her maid Pincott at work day and 
night Liko a delicate person, a genuine dilettante 
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and lover of the beautiful, she scolds her for her heav^;' 
eyes and her pale face: 

“ Our muse, with the candour which distinguished her, never 
failed to remind her attendant of the real state of matters. * I 
should send you away, Pincott, for you are a great deal too weak, 
and your eyes are failing you, and you are always crying and 
snivelling, and wanting the doctor; but I wish that yoiu* parents 
at home should be supported, and I go on enduring for their 
sake, mind,’ tlie dear Blauche would say to her timid little 
attendant. Or, * Pincott, your wretched apiKjaiancc and slavish 
manner, and red eyes, positively give me the migraine ^ and 
1 think I shall make you wear rouge, so that you may look a 
little cheerful; ’ or, ‘ Pincott, I can’t bear, even for the sake of 
your starving parents, that you should tear my Iiair out of my 
head in that manner; and I will thank yon to write to them 
and say that I dispense with your services.’ ” ^ 

This fool of a Pincott does not appreciate her good for¬ 
tune. Can one be sad in serving such a superior being 
as Miss Blanche? How delightful to furnish lier with 
subjects for lier style! for, to confess the tmth, Miss 
Blanche has not disdained to wi'ite some vety pretty 
verses about the lonely little tiring-maid, whose heart 
was fai‘ away,” “ sad exile in a fomign land.” Alas! the 
slightest event suffices to wound this too sensirive 
heart. At the least emotion her tears flow, her feelinga 
are shaken, like a delicate butterfly, crushed as soon 
as touched. Tliere she goes, aerial, her eyes flxed on 
heaven, a faint smile lingering roimd her rosy lipSj a 
touching sylphide, so consoling to all who surround 
her, that every one wishes her at the bottom of a 

One step addecl to serious irony leads ns to serioiiB 

* Tli^se remarks are only to Ihe found hi the octavo editkoi of 

Tr. ^ * 
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oaricacure. Herej as before, the author pleads the rights 
of his tteighbour; the ouly difference is, that he pleads 
them witli too much warmth; it is insult upon insult. 
Under this head it abounds in Thackeiuy. Some of his 
grotesques are outrageous: for iiisUince, M. Alcide de 
Mirobolant, a French cook, an artist in sauces, who de¬ 
clares his passion W Miss Blanche thrcmgh the medium 
of symbolic dishes, and thinks himself a gentleman; 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd, a sort of female grenadier, the 
most pompous and talkative of Irishwomen, bent on 
ruling the regiment, and marrying the bachelors will 
they nill tliey; Miss Briggs, an old companion born to 
receive insults, to make phrases and to shed tears j the 
Doctor, who proves to liis scholars who write bad Greek, 
that habitual idleness and bad constniing lead to the 
gallows. These calculated deformities only excite a sad 
smile. We always perceive behind the oddity of the 
character tlie sanlonic air of the painter, and we conclude 
tliat the human race is base and stupid. Other figures 
less exaggomted, are not more natural. We sec that 
the author tlirowa them expressly into palj^»ablo follies 
aj^d marked contradictions. Such is Miss Cmwley, an 
old maid, without any morals, and a I'ree-thinker, who 
praises unequal marriages, and falls into a fit when on 
the next page her nephew makes one; who calk Ee- 
becca Sharp her equal, and at the same time bids her 
" put some coals on the fire; ” who, on learning the de¬ 
parture of her favourite, cries with despair, " Gradous 
goodness, and who’s to make my chocolate?” These 
are oomedy scenes, and not pictures of manners. Hiere 
m twenty such. You see an excellent aunt, Mrs. 
Hqggarty, of Castle Hoggarty, settling down in the 
hottse of her nephew Titmarah, throw him into vast 
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expenses, persecute his wife, drive away liis friends, 
make his marriage unhappy. The poor ruined fellow 
is thrown into prison. Slie denounces him to the credi¬ 
tors with genuine indignation, and reproaches him with 
perfect sincerity. The wretch has been his aunt’s exe- 
CTitioner; she has ])eeu dragged hy liim from Jier home, 
tyntnnis(Hl over l)y him, robbed by him, outraged by liis 
wife. She wrile.s; 

“ Such waist and extravygancc never, never, never did I 
see. Butter waisted as if it had been dirt, coles flung away, 
candles burned af both ends; , . . and now you have the 
audiissaty, being placed in prison justly for your crimes, for 
chciiting me of .£3000. . . . You come n|K)n me to pay your 
detts 1 No, sir, it i.s quite cnougli that your mother should go 
on the parish, and that your wife should sweep the streets, to 
which you have indeed brought them * J, at least . . . have 
some of the c^oinforts to which my rank entitles me. The ftuni- 
tur in this hou.so is mine ; and as I presume you intend ymir 
Uidy to sleep in the streets, I give you warning that I shall 
remove it all to-morrow. Mr. Srnithers will tell you that I bad 
intended to leave you my intire fortune. I have this morning, 
in his presents, solamly toar up my will, and hereby rciiounoe 
all connection with you and your beggarly family. P.8. —I took 
a viper into iny bosom, and it stung me," ^ 

This just and compassionate woman finds her match, a 
pious man, Jolin Brough, Esquire, M.P., dii'ector of the 
Independent West Diddlesex Fire and Life Insurance 
Company. This virtuous Christian has sniffed from 
afai* the cheering odour of her lands, houses, stocks, and 
other landed and personal property. He pounces upon 
the fine property of Mrs. Hoggarty, is sorry to see that 

^ 7*ke Hvicay q/S amud Titmarsh and the Ortjal Hoggarty Diammd, 

oh. 
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it oaly brings that lady four per cent, and reeolves to 
double her income. He calls upon her at her lodgings 
when her face was shockingly swelled and bitten by 
—never mind what: 

“ * Gracious heavens ! * shouted John Brough, Esquire, * a lady 
of your rank to suffer in this way !—the excellent relative of 
my dear boy, Titniarslj! Never, madam—never let it be said 
that Mrs. Hpggarty of Castle Hoggarty should l)e subject to such 
horrible humiliation, while John Brough has a home to offer her 
—a humble, happy Christian home, madam, though unlike, per^ 
haps, the splendour to which you have been accustomed in the 
course of your distinguished career. Isabella, niy love !— 
Belinda ! speak to Mrs. Hoggarty. Tell her tiiat Jolui Brough's 
house is hero from garret to cellar. 1 rcp(;at it, madam, from* 
garret to cellar. I desire—I insist—1 order, tliat Mrs. Hoggarty 
of Castle Hoggarty’s trunks sliould 1x^ placed this instant in my 
carriage ! ’" * 

This style raises a laugh, if yon will, but a sad laugh. 
We have just learned that man is a hypu(irite, unjust, 
tyrannical, blind. In our vexation we turn to the 
author, and we see on his lips only sarc+^jms, on his 
brow only chagrin. 

V. 

Let US look carefully; perhaps in less grave matters 
we shall find subject of genuine laughter. Let us con* 
aider, not a rascality, but a misadventure; rascality 
revolts, a misadventure might amuse. But amusement 
alone is not here; even in a diversion the satire retains 
its force, because reffection retains its intensity. There 
is in English fun a seriousness, an effort, an application 
that is marvellous, and their comicalities are composed 

* iUMdriftt/ Satund TUmor^ and tkc Oreal Hoggarty Dianvmd, 

cli. ix. 
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with as much knowledge as their sermons. Tlie power¬ 
ful attention decomposes its object in all its parts, and 
reproduces it with illusive detail and relief. Swift 
de.scribes the land of speaking horsej, the politics of 
Lilliput, the inventors of the Flying Island, with details 
as precise and harmonious as an experienced travellei*, 
an exact inquirer into manners and countries. Thus 
supported, the impossible monster and the literary 
grotesque enter upon actual existence, and the phantoms 
of imagination take the consistency of objects which 
we touch. Thackeray introduces this imperturbable 
gravity, this solid conception, this talent for illusion, 
into his farce. I-et us study one of his moral essays; 
lie wishes to prove that in the world we must conform 
to received customs, and he transforms this commonplace 
into an Oriental anecdote. Let us count up the details 
of manners, geography, chronology, cookery, the mathe¬ 
matical designation of every object, person, and gesture, 
the lucidity of imagination, the profusion of local truths • 
we will then understand why his raillery produces so 
original and biting an impression, and we will find 
here tlie same degree of study and the same attentive 
euei’gy as in the foregoing ironies and exaggerations: 
his hiunoar is as reflective as his hatred; he has changed 
liis attitude, not his faculty: 

“ I aoi naturally averse to egotism, and hate s^lf-laudatioii 
coDsumedly; hut I canT help relating here a circumstance Hitts' 
irative of the point in question, in which T must think I acted 
with considerable prudence. 

“ Being at Constantinople a few years since—((m a delicate 

inisskm)—the Russians were playing a double game, betWMii 

ourselves, and it beuatue oecessary on our part to employ an 
^ __ _ 
fupe^ialor»LeckerbisB Pasha of Boomelia, tiiteo 
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Giiioongee of the Porte, gave a difdomatio banquet at hie Bum¬ 
pier palace at Bqjukdere. I was on the left of the Galeosgee: 
and the Eussian agent Count de Biddloff on his dexter side. 
Diddloff is a dandy who would die of a rose in aromatic i)ain: 
he hod tried to have me assassinated three times in the course 
of tlie negotiation : but of course we were friends in public, and 
saluted each other in the most cordial and charming manner. 

“ The Galeongee is—or wtw, alas ! for a bow-string has done 
for him—a staunch supporter of the old school of Turkish poli¬ 
tics. We dined with our fingers, and h<'id flaps of bread for 
plates; the only innovation he admitted was the use of Eurof)ean 
liquors, in which he indulged with great gusto. He was an 
enormous eater. Amongst the dishes a very large one was 
placed before him of a lamb dressed in its wool, stuffed with 
prunes, garlic, assafeotida, capsicums, and other condiments, the 
most abominable mixture that ever mortal smelt or tasted. The 
Galeongee ate of this hugely; and, pursuing the Eastern fashion, 
insisted on helping his friends right and left, and when ho came 
to a particularly spicy morsel, would push it with his own hands 
into his guests’ veiy^ mouths. 

*‘I never shall forget the look of poor Diddloff, wljcri his 
ExcelleDcy, rolling up a largo quantity of this into a ball, and 
exclaiming, “Buk Buk” (it is very good), administered the 
horrible bolus to Diddloff. The Russian’s eyes rolled dreadftilly 
as he received it: he swallowed it with a grimace that I thought 
most precede a convulsion, and seizing a bottle next him, which 
he thought was Sauteme, but which turned out to bo French 
brandy, he drank off nearly a pint before he knew his en'or. It 
finished him; he was carried away from the dining-room almost 
^sd, and laid out to cool in a summer-house on the Bosphorus. 

** When it came to my turn, I took down the condiment with 
ft smile, said ^^Bismillah,” licked my lips with easy gratification, 
and wh<m the next dish was served, made up a ball myself so 
dexterously, and popped it down the old Galeongee's mouth with 
' so much grace, t^t his heart was won. Russia was put out oi 
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Court at once, and the treaty of Kabobanople signed. As fot 
Diddloff, ail was over with him.^ lie was recalled to St. Petersburg, 
and Sir Roderick Murchison saw him, under the No. 3967. 
working in the Ural mines.' 

The anecdote is evidently autlientic; and when De 
Foe related the apparition of Mrs. Veal, he did not 
better imitate tlie style of an authenticated accoimt. 

VI. 

Such attentive relloction is a source of sadness. To 
amuse ourselves with human passions, wo must con¬ 
sider them as inquisitive men, like shifting puppets, 
or tis learned men, like legulated wheels, or as artists, 
like powerful springs. If w'e only consider them as 
virtuous or vicious, our lost illusious will enchain us 
in gloomy thoughts, and we will find in mau only 
w'oaknoss and ugliness. Thi.s is ^vhy Tliackeray depre¬ 
ciates our whole nature. He does as a novelist what 
Hobbes does as a philosoplier. Almost everywhere, 
when he describes fine sentiments, ho derives them 
from an ugly source. Tenderness, kindness, love, are 
in his characters the effect of tlie nerves, of instinct, 
or of a moral disease. Amelia Sedley, his favouiite, 
and one of his masterpieces, is a jioor little woman, 
snivelling, incapable of reflection and decision, blind, 
a superstitious adorer of a coarse and selfish husband, 
always sacrificed by her own will and fault, whose love 
is made up of folly and weakness, often unjust, accus¬ 
tomed to see falsely, and more worthy of compassion 
than respect Lady Castlewood, so good and tender, 
is enamoured, like Amelia, of a drunken and imbe<& 

* The Book Snohe, oh. L *, f%s Btuib playfiUlif detMwBk, 
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boor; and her wild jealousy, exasperated oq the slightest 
suspicion, implacable against her husband, giving \itter- 
ance violently to cruel words, shows that her love springs 
not from virtue but frr)m mood. Helen Pendennis, 
a model mother, is a somewhat silly country prude, 
of narrow education, jealous also, and having in her 
jealousy all the liarsline.s.s of Puritanism and passion. 
She faints on learning that her son has a mistress: it 
is “such a sin, such a dreadful sin. I can’t hear 
think that my boy should commit such a crime. I 
wish he had died, idniost, befom he had done it.”' 
Whenever she is spoken to of little Fanny, “ the widow’s 
countenance, always soft and .gentle, assumed a cruel 
and inexorable expre.ssion.”‘^ Meeting Fanny at the 
bedside of the sick young man, she drives her away, as 
if she were a prt»stitute and a servant Maternal love, 
in her as in the othei’s, is an incurable blindness: her 
son is her idol; in her adoration she finds the means of 
making his lot unbeamble, and himself unhappy. As 
to the love of the men for the women, if we judge from 
tlie pictures of tlic author, we can but feel‘pity for it, 
ami look on it as ridiculous. At a certain age, accord¬ 
ing to Thackeray, nature sj^eaks : we meet Somebody ; 
a fool or not, good oi* bad, we adore her; it is a fever. 
At' the age of six mouth.s d(»gs have their disease ; man 
has his at twenty. If a man loves, it is not becattse 
the lady is loveable, but because it is his nature so to 
da '* Bo you 8upj>ose you would drink if you were 
not thirsty, or eat if you were not hungry ?”* 

lie relates the history of this hunger and thirst with 
a bitter vigour. He seems like an intoxicated man 
grojvrn sober, railing at drtinkenness. He explains ai 

^ 6h. Ilv. * /MdL di. Ki. * Ibid, oh. liH. 
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length, in a half sarcastic tone the follies which Major 
Dobbin commits for the sake of Amelia; how the Major 
buys bad wines from her father; how he tells the 
postillions to make haste, how he rouses the seiwante 
persecutes his friends, to see Amelia more quickly; how, 
after ten years of sacrifice, tenderness, and seiwice, he 
sees that he is held second to an old portrait of a faith* 
less, coarse, selfish, and dead husband. The saddest ol 
these accounts is that of the fii'st love of Pendennis-— 
Miss Fotheringay, the fictress, whom he loves, a matter- 
of-fact pemon, a good housekeeper, who has the mind 
and education of a kitchen-maid. She speaks to the 
young man of the fine weather, and the pie she has 
just been making: Pendennis discovers in these two 
phrases a wonderful depth of intellect and a superhuman 
majesty of ilevotion. He asks Miss Fotheringay, who 
has just been playing Ophelia, if tlie latter loved Hamlet 
Miss Fotheringay answers: 

“ ‘ 111 love with such a little ojoiis wretch as that stunted 
manager of a Biiigley ? ’ She bristled with indignation at the 
thought. Pen explained it was not of her he spoke, but of 
Ophelia of the play. ‘ Oh, indeed; if no offence was meant, 
none was taken : but as for Bingley, indeed, she did not value 
him—not that glass of puucli.* Pen next tried her on Kotsebue. 

* Koteebue 1 who was he 1' * The author of the play in whidi 
^ she had been performing so admirably.' ‘ She did not know 

that—the man’s name at the beginning of the book was 
Thompson,' she said. Pen laughed at her ailorable aimpUd^*'^ 

“ ' How beautiful she is,’ thought Pen, canteiing homewards. 

* Pendennis, Pendennis—how she spoke the word! JEhnily, Emily! 
how good, how noble, how beautiful, how perfect she is 1* ” V . 

The first volume^ runs wholly upon this contrasty it 

^ iMnudk eh. v. 
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seems as though Thackeray says to his reader: "My 
dear brothers in humanity, we are rascals forty-nine 
days in fifty; in the fiftieth, if we escaj^e pride, vanity, 
wickedness, sclfisliness, it is because we fall into a hot 
fever; our folly causes our devotion.” 

VII. 

Yet, short of being Swift, a man must love some¬ 
thing; he cannot always be wounding and destroying; 
and the heart, wearied of scorn and hate, needs repose 
in praise and tenderness. Moreover, f-o blame a fault is 
to laud the contrary jjuality; and a man cannot 
sacrifice a victim without raising an altar: it is cir¬ 
cumstance wliich fixes on the one, and which builds up 
the other; and the momlist who combats the dominant 
vice of his country and his age, preaches the virtue 
contrary to the vice of his age and his country. In an 
aristocratical and commercial society, this vice is 
selfishness and pride! Thackeray therefore extols 
sweetness and tenderness. Let love and kindness be 
blind, instinctive, unreasoning, ridiculous, it matters 
little: such as they are, he adores them; and there is 
no more singular contrast than that of his heroes and 
of his admiration. He creates foolish women, and 
kneels before them; the artist within him contradicts 
the commentator: the first is ironica], the second 
laudatory; the first represents the pettiness of love, the 
steond writes its panegyric; the top of the page is a 
Satire in action, the bottom is a dithyramb in periods, 
fhe compliments which he lavishes on Amelia Sedley, 
r^dmmis, Laura, are infinite; no author ever 
more visibly and inoessaatfy paid court to his femide 
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creations; he sacrifices his male creations to them, not 
once, but a hundred times; 

“ Very likely female pelicans like so to bleed imder the selfish 
little beaks of their young ones: it is certain that women do. 
There must be some sort of pleasure which we men don’t 
understand, which accompanies the pain of being sacrificed.^ . . . 
Do not let us men despise these instincts because we cannot 
feel them. Tliese women were made for our comfort and 
delectation, gentlemen,— with all the rest of the minor animals.® 
... Be it for a rocklesH hmsband, a dissipated son, a darling 
Bcapegraco of a brother, h(»w nmdy their hearts are to poor out 
their best treasures fur the benefit of the cherished person ; luid 
what a deal of this .sort of eiyoymeut are we, on our side, ready 
to give the soft creatures ! There is scarce a man that reads 
this, but has administered pleasure in that fashion to his woman¬ 
kind, and has treated them to the luxury of forgiving him.”* 

Wlieu he enters the room of a good mother, or of a 
young honest girl, he casts down his eyes aa on the 
threshold of a sanctuary. In the presence of Laura 
resigned, pious, he checks himself: 

“ And as that duty was performed quite noiselessly—while 
the supplications which endowetl her with the requisite strength 
for fulfilling it, also took place in her own chamber, away fh>m 
all mortal sight,—we, too, must be perforce silent about these 
Tirtaes of Hers, which no more bear public talking about than a 
flower will hear to bloom in a ball-room.”^ 

Like Dickens, he has a reverence for the family, for 
tender and simple sentiments, calm and pure content* 
ments, such as are relished by the fireside between a 

* /ViuSsniuEs, ch. xxi. This jMasage is only found in tho octaVO 

edition.— Til • Ibid. ch. xxi. 

* Ibid. ch. xxi.« These wotds are only found in the ooUvo ^ttion 

-Ta. * « JK». ch. E - 
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child and a wife. When thk miaanthrope, so reflective 
and barsli, lights upon a flUal eflUsion or a maternal 
graef, he is wounded in a sensitive place^ and, like 
Dickens, he makes us weep.^ 

We have enemies because we have friends, and 
aversions because we have preferences. If we prefer 
devoted kindliness and tender aflections, we dislike 
arrogance and harshness; the cause of love is also the 
cause of hate; and sarcasm, like sympathy, is the criti¬ 
cism of a social form and a public vice. This is why 
Thackera/s novels are a war against aristocracy. Like 
Rousseau, he praised simple and affectionate manners; 
like Rousseau, he hated the distinction of ranks. 

He wrote a whole book on this, a sort of moral and 
half political pamphlet, the Booh of Snohs. The word 
does not exist in France, because they have not the 
thing. The snob is a child of aristocratical societies; 
perched on his step of the long ladder, he respects the 
man on the step above him, and despises the man on 
the step below, without inquiring what they are worth, 
solely on account of their position; in his innermost 
heart he finds it natural to kiss the boots of the first, 
and to kick the second. Thackeray reckons up at 
length the degrees of this habit. Hear his conclusion: 

“ I can bear it no longer—this diabolical inv^tion of gentility, 
which kills natural kindliness and honest friendship. Proper 
pride, indeed! Rank and precedence, forsooth ! The table of 
tanks and degrees is a lie and should be fluug into the fire, 
^ganise rank and precedence! that was well for the masters of 
oerttmonies of former ages. Come forward, some great marshal,, 
aiid organise Equality in society.” 

^ See, for «xain|d^ in the Hoggartg Diamond^ the death of 
the little child. The Bwdc of Snotn ends thus : ** Fun is good, TnUh 
hi still better^ and Love hast of all.” 

VOI* IV. 


o 
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Then he addn, with common sense, altogetlier English 
bitterness and familiarity: 

** If ever our cousins the Stnigsmags asked me to meet Tjord 
Longears, I would like to take an opportunity after dinner, and 
fiay, in the most good natured way in the world :—Sir, Fortune 
makes you a present of a mmihcr of thousand pounds every 
year. Tin* inetfahle wisdom of our ancestors has placed you as 
a chief and hereditaiy' legislator over me. Our admirable 
(lonstitution (the pride t)f Britons and envy of snnounding 
nations) obliges me to receive you as my senator, snf»orior, and 
guardian. Your eldest son, Fitz-Heehaw, is sure of a place in 
Parliaumnt; y<»iir younger sons, the Do Brays, will kindly con¬ 
descend to be post-captains and lieutenant-colonels, and to 
represent us in foreign courts, or to take a good living when it 
falls convenient. These prizes our admirable Constitution (the 
pride and envy of, etc.) pronounces to be your duej without 
count of your duliiess, your vices, your selfishness; of your 
entire incapacity and folly. Dull as you may bo (and w’e have 
as good a right to assume that my lord is au ass, as the other 
proposition, that he is an enlightened patriot);—dull, I say, as 
you may be, no one will accuse you of such monstrous folly, as 
to suppewe that you are indifferent to the good luck wliich you 
IK)S8es8. or have any inclination to part with it. No—Mid 
patriots as we are, under happier circumstances, Smith and I, I 
have no doubt, were we dukes ourselves, would stand by our order. 

We would submit good-naturedly to sit in a high place. 
VVe would actjuiesce in that admirable Constitution (pride and 
envy of, etc.) w'hich made us chiefs and the world our inferiors; 
we would not cavil particularly at that notion of hereditary 
superiority which brought so many simple people cringing to 
our kuecB, May be we would rally round the Com-Lawi; we 
would make a stand against the Reform Bill; W6 would die 
rather than repetd the acts against Catholics and Dissenters; We 
would, by our noble system of class-le^slaticm, bring Ireland to 
its present admiABle condition. 
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“ But Smith and I are not Earla as yet. We don't belioYe 
that it is for the interest of Smith's army, that young De Bray 
should be n Colonel at five'aiid'twenty, of Smith's diplomatic 
relations, that Lord Longears should go ambassador to Constan¬ 
tinople,—of our politics, that Lungears should put his hereditary 
foot into them. 

“ This booing and cringing Smith bdievos to l*e the act of 
Snobs; and he will do all in his might an<l main to be a Snob, 
and to submit to Snobs no longer. To Longears Im says, ‘ We 
(jau’t help seeing, Longears, that we are .as good jw you. We 
can spell even better; wo can think quite as rightly ; we will 
not have you for our master, or black your shot^s any more.’" * 

Thackcra/s opinion on politics only continues his 
remarks as a moralist. If he hates aristocracy, it is 
less because it 0])pres3eB man than because it corrupts 
him; in deforming social life, it deforms private life; 
in establishing injustice, it establishes vice; after hav¬ 
ing made itself master of the government, it poisons 
the soul; and Thackeray finds its trace in the perver¬ 
sity and foolishness of all classes and all sentiments. 

Tlie king opens this list of vengeful portvaita. It is 
G^i^e IV., “ the first gentleman in Europe.'* This 
great monarch, so justly regretted, could cut out a coat, 
drive a four-in-hand nearly as well as the Brighton 
coachman, and play the fiddle well. “ In the vigour of 
youth and the prime force of his invention, he invented 
Marasduno punch, a shoe-buckle, and a Chinese pavilion, 
the most hideous building in the world ; ** 

** Two boys had leave irom their loyal m^Mteis to go from 
Shkughter House School where they were educatiri, and to 
appear o& Drury Lane stage, amongst a crowd which assembled 
there to greet the long. THE KING i There he was. Beef- 

* Tka Book of SnohA, last chapter. 
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eaters were before tbe august box: the Marquis of Steyue (Lord 
of the Powder Closet) and other great officers of state were 
behind tlic chair on wliich he sate, He sate—florid of face, portly 
of person, covered with orders, and in a rich curling head of hair 
—How we sang God save him I How the house rocked and 
siiouted with that magnificent music. How they cheered, and 
cried, and waved handkerchiefs. Ladies wept: mothers clasped 
their children : some fainted with emotion. . . . Yes, we saw 
Inm. Fate cannot deprive us of tluit. Others have seen 
Napoleon. Some few still exist who have l)eheld Frederick tfie 
Groat, Doctor Johnson, Marie Antoinette, etc.—be it our 
reasonable Isiast to our children, that we saw George the Good, 
tlie Magnificent, the Great.”’ 

Dear prince! the virtue.'? emanating from his heroic 
throne spread tlirongli the hearts of all liis courtiers. 
Whoever presented a better example than the Marquis 
of Stoyue ? This lord, a king in his own house, tried to 
prove that he was so. He forces his wife to sit at table 
beside women without any character, his mistresses, like 
a true prince, lie had for Ids special enemy hi.s eldest sou, 
presumptive heir to the marquisate, whom he leaves to 
starv'e, and compels to run into debt. He is now making 
love to a cliarming person, Mrs. Rebecca Crawley, whom 
he loves for her hypocrisy,coolness, and unequalled insen¬ 
sibility. The Marquis, by dint of debasing and oppress¬ 
ing all who surround him, ends by hating and despising 
men; he has no taste for anything but perfect rascalities. 
Rebecca rouses him ; one day even she transports him 
with entliusiasm. She plays Clytemnestra in a <d)arade, 
and lier husband Agamemnon; she advances to the bed, 
a dogger in her hand; her eyes are lighted up with, a 

* Vamtu ch; xlviil This passage is only foam] m the 
octavo edition.—Tk 
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smile so ghastly, that people quake as they look at her; 
Brava! brava! old Steyiie’s strident voice was heard 

maring over all the rest, “ By-, she’d do it too !" 

We can hear that he luis the true conjugal feeling. 
His conversation is remarkably frank. ** 1 can’t send 
Briggs away,” Becky said.—“You owe her her wages, 
I suppose,” said the peer.—“ Worse than that, I have 
ruined lier.”—“ Kuined her ? then why don’t you turn 
her out ? ” 

He is, moreover, an accomplished gentleman, of fasci¬ 
nating sw'eetuess; he treats his women like a pacha, 
and his words are like blows. I^ct us read again the 
domestic scene in wliich lie gives the order to invite 
Mrs. Craw'ley. Latly Gaunt, his daughter-in-law, says 
that she will not be ])rc.sent at dinner, and will go home 
His lordship answei’ed: 

“I wish you would, and stay there. You will find the 
bailiffs at Bareacres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed 
from lending money to your relations, and from your own 
damned tragedy airs. Who are you to give orders here 1 You 
have no money. You’ve got no brains. You were* here to have 
children, and you have not had any. Gaunt’s tired of you; 
and George’s wife is the only person in the family who doesn’t 
wish you were dead. Gaunt would marry again if you were. 

. . . You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue. . . . 
Pray, madame, shall I tell you some little anecdotes about my 
Lady Bareacres, your mamma ? ’’ ^ 

The rest is in the same style. His daughters-in-Iaw, 
driven to despair, say they wish they were dead. This 
dedamtion rejoices him, and he coneludeH with these 
words: " This Temple of Virtue belongs to me. And 

if T iimte all Newgate or ail Bedlam here, by —, they 

‘ Vmaiif ibir, di. xlix. 
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shall be welcome.” The habit of despotism makes de¬ 
spots, and the best means of implanting despots in 
families, is to preserve nobles in the State. 

I^t us take rest in the contemplation of the‘country 
gentleman. The innocence of the fields, hereditaiy' 
respect, family traditions, the pursuit of agriculture, 
the exercise of local magistracy, must have produced 
these upright and sensible men, full of kindness and 
probity, i)rotectors of their county, and servants of their 
country. Sir Pitt Crawley is a model; he has four 
thousand a )’ear and two parliamentary boroughs. It is 
tnie that these are rotten boroughs, and that he sells 
tlie second for fifteen Imndred a year. He is an ex¬ 
cellent steward and sliears his farmers so close that 
lie can only hiid bankrupt-tenants. A coach proprietor, 
a government contractor, a mine proprietor, he pays his 
subordinates so badly, and is .so niggard in oiitlaj^ that 
his mines " are filled with water; iind as for his coach- 
horses, every mail proprietor in the kingdom knew that 
he lost more horses than any man in the countrythe 
Government flung liis contract of damaged beei upon 
his hands, A popular man, he always prefers the so¬ 
ciety of a horse-dealer to the com})any of a gentleman. 
“He was fond of drink, of swearing, of joking with the 
farmers’ daughters; . . . would cut his joke and drink 
his glass with a tenant, and sell him up the next day; 
or have his laugh with the poacher he was transporting 
with equal good humour.*’ He speaks with a country 
accent, has the mind of a lackey, the habits of a boor. 
At table, waited on by three men tuid a butler, on 
Diaasive silver, he inquires into the dishes, and the 
beasts which ha^e^ furnished them. What was 
it, HoiTocks, and when did you kill?” "One of Ibe 
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black-faced Scotcb, Sir Pitt: we killed on Thursday.” 
“ Who took auy V’ “ Steel of Mudbury took tlie saddle 
and two legs, Sir Pitt; but he says the last was too 
young and confounded woolly, Sir Pitt." W^hat be¬ 
came of the shoulders?" The dialogue goes ou in the 
same tone; after the Scotch mutton comes the lUiick 
Kentish pig: these animals might be Sir Pitt’s family, 
so much is he interested in them. As for his daughters, 
lie lets tliem stray to tlie gaidener’s cotUige, whore they 
pick up their education. As lor his wife, he beats her 
from time to time. If he pays his i>eoi>le one farthing 
more than he owes them he asks it back. “ A farthing 
a day is seven shillings a year; seven shillings a year 
is the interest of seven guineas. Take cure of your 
farthings, old Tinker, and your guineas will come quite 
iiat’ral.” “ He never gave away a farthing in his life," 
gi’owled Tinker. “ Never, and never W'ill: it is against 
iny principle." Ho is impudent, brutal, coarse, stingy, 
shrewd, extravagant; but is c«mrled by ministers, is a 
high-sheritf, lioiiounid, }M:»w'erful, he rolls in a gilded 
carnage, and is one of the pillars of the SUte. 

I’hese are the rich; probably money has corrupted 
them. liet us look for a poor aristocrat, free from tempt¬ 
ations; his lofty mind, left to itself, will disj)lay all its 
native beauty. Sir Francis Clavering is in thi.s case. He 
baa played, drunk, and supped until he has nothing 
more left Transactions at the gambling-table speedily 
effected his ruin; he had l)een forced to sell out of bis 
regiment j bad shown the white feather, and after fre¬ 
quenting all the billiard-rooms in Europe, l.>een thrown 
into prison ly his uncourteous creditor. To get out he 
nu^eda good-natured Indian widow, w^ho outrages spell¬ 
ing and whose money was left her by her father, a disre 
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putable old lawyer and indigo-smuggler. Claveting ruins 
her, goes on his knees to obtain gold and pardon, swears 
on the Bible to contract no more debts, and when he 
goes out nins straiglit to the money-lender. Of all the 
lascals that novelists have ever exhibited, he is the 
basest. He has neither resolution nor common sense; he 
is simply a man in a state of dissolution. He swallow^s 
insults like water, weeps, begs pardon, and begins again. 
He debases himself, prostrates himself, and the next 
moment swears and storms, to fall back into the depths 
of the extremest cowanlice. He implores, threatens, 
and in the same (piarter of an hour accepts the 
threatened man a.s liis intimate confidant and friend: 

“ Now, ain’t it hard that she won’t trust me with a single 
tea-spoon; ain’t it ungentlcmanlike, Altamont 1 You know 
my lady’s of low hirth—that ia—I beg your pardon—hem— 
that is, it’s most cruel of her not to sliow more confidence in 
me. And the very servants begin to laugh—the dam scoundrels I 
... They don't answer my Ml; and—and my man was at 
Vauxhall last night with one of my dress shirts and my velvet 
waistcoat on, I know it was mine—the emtfounded impudent 
blackguard !—and he went on dancing before my eyes, oonfotmd 
him 1 I’m sure he’ll live to l»e hanged—lie deserves to be 
hanged—all those infernal rascals of valets ! ” ^ 

His conversation is a compound of oaths, whines, and 
ravings; he is not a man, but the wreck of a man: 
there survive in him but tlie discordant remains of vile 
passions, like the fragments of a emshed snake, which, 
unable to bite, bruise themselves and wriggle about in 
tiietr slaver and mud. The sight of a bank-note makes 
him launch blindly into a mass of entreaties and liea 
The future has disappeared for him, he sees but the 

^ IMmiiii, eh. bt. 
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present He will sign a bill for twenty pounds at three 
months to get a sovereign. His degradation baa become 
imbecility; bis eyes are shut; he does not see that his 
protestations excite mistrust, that his lies excite disgust, 
that by his very baseness he loses the fiiiit of his base¬ 
ness ; so that when he comes in, a man feels a violent 
inclination to take the honourable barouet, the member 
of parliament, the proud inhabitant of a historic house, 
by the neck, and pitch liim, like a basket of rubbish, 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom. 

We must stop, A volume would not exhaust the 
list of perfections which Thackeray discovers iu the 
English aristocracy. The Marquis of Fanntosh, twenty- 
fifth of his name, an illustrious fool, healthy and full of 
self-conceit, Avhom all the women ogle and all the men 
bow' to; Ijidy Kew an old woman of the world, 
tyrannical and coiTuj»ted, at enmity with her daughter, 
aud a match-maker; Sir Barnes Xewcome, one of the 
most cowardly of men, the wickedest, the falsest, the 
best abused and beaten wbo has ever smiled in a 
drawing-room or s])oken in Parliament. 1 see tmly one 
e.stamable chniacter, and he is not in the front rank— 
Lord Kew, who, after many follies and excesses, is 
touched by his Puritan old mother, and repents. But 
these portraits are sweet compared to tlie dissertations; 
the commentator is still more bitter than the aatist; he 
wounds moro in speaking than in making his person¬ 
ages speak. We must read his biting diatribes against 
uiarriages for the sake of money or rank, and against 
the sacxilice of girls; against the inequality of in- 
hedtance and the envy of younger sons; against the 
education of the nobles, and their traditionary in- 
wdence; against the purchase of commissions in tlie 
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aiufiy, the isolation of classes, the outrages on nature 
and family, invented by society and law. Behind this 
philosophy is shown a second gallery of portraits as 
insulting as the hist: for inequality, having comipted 
the great men whom it exalts, corrupts the small men 
wliom it degrades; and tlie spectacle of envy or base¬ 
ness ill tl»c small, is as ugly as tliat of insolence or 
despotism in the great. Aiaordiug to Thackeray, 
English society is a compound of flatteries and intrigues, 
each striving to hoist himself up a stej) higher on Uie 
social ladder and to j»ush hack tliose who arc climbing. 
'J'o be received at court, to sec one’s name in the papers 
amongst a list of illustrious guests, to give a cup of tea 
at home to some stupid aud bloated peer; such is the 
supreme limit of liiimau ambition and felicity. For 
one master there arc always a hundred lackeys. Major 
Pendenuis, a resolute man, cool and clever, has con- 
tnicted this leprosy. His hap])inesH to-day is to bow 
to a h»rd. He is only at peace in a drawing-room, or 
in a park of tlie aristocracy. He craves to be traatod 
with that humiliating condescension wherewith tlie 
great overwhelm their inferiors. He pockets lack of 
attention with ease, and dines graciously at a noble 
board, where he is invited twice in thrae years to stop 
a gap. He leaver a man of genius or a woman of wit* 
to converse M’ith a titled fool or a tipsy lord. He 
prafers being tolerated at a Marquis' to being respected 
at a commoner's. Having exalted these fine dispositions 
into princijdes, he inculcates them on liis nephew, whom 
he loves, aud to push him on in tlie world, offers him 
in marriage a basely acquired fortune and the daughter 
of a convict. Qthers glide through the proud drawiuig* 
rooms, not with parasitic manners, but on account of 
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their splendid balance at the banker's. Once upon a 
time in France, the nobles manured tlieir estates with 
the money of citizens; now in England the citizens 
ennoble *their money by mai-rying a lady of noble birth. 
For a hundred thousand pounds to the fiither, Pump, 
the merchant, marries Lady Blanclie Stiliiieck, who, 
Uiough marrie<l, remains my Lady. Naturally young 
Pump is scorned by her, as a tradesman, and more¬ 
over, hated for having made her half a woman of the 
people. He dare not see his own friends in his own 
house; they are too vulgar for liis wife. He dare not 
visit the friends of his wife; they are too high for 
him. He is his wife’s butler, the butt of his father- 
in-law, the servant of his son, and consoles himself 
by thinking tliat his grandsons, when tliey become 
Lord Pump, wDl blush for him and never mention 
his name.' A third means of entering the aristocracy 
is to min oneself, and never .see any one This ingeni¬ 
ous method i.s employed by Mrs. Major J\)iito in the 
country. She has an incomparable governess for her 
daughters, who thinks that Dante is called Ah’ghieri 
because be was born at Algiers, but who has educated 
two marchionesses and a countess. 

** Some one wondered we were not enlivened by tlio appear- 
anoe of some of the neighbours.—We can't in our position of 
Ufe, we can't well associate with the attorney's family, as I 
leave you to suppose—and the Doctor—one may ask one's 
medical man to one's table, certainly: but his family.—The 
peojde in that large red house just outside of the town,—Whal! I 
ehdtmfrcalieot. That purse-proud ex-lineudraper— The 
fnison-^h! he used to preach in a surplice. He is a 
Ptweyitel" 

* I%$ £oe^ db* viji ; CHttU CUy Snotm 
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This sensible Ponfco family yawns in solitude for six 
months, and the rest of the year enjoys the gluttony of 
the country-squires whom they regale, and the rebuffs 
of the great lor<l 3 whom they visit, llie sou, du officer 
of the hussars, requires to l)e kept in luxury so as to 
be on an equality with his noble comrades, and liis 
tailor receives above three hundred a year out of the 
nine luindred which make up the whole family incoma^ 
1 should never end, if 1 recounted all the vdlanies and 
miseries which Thackeray attributes to the ari-stocratic 
spirit, the division of families, the pride of the ennobled 
sister, the jealousy of the sister who has not been 
ennobled, the degradation of the characters trained up 
from school to reverence the little lords, the abasement 
of the daughters who strive to compass noble marriages, 
the rage of snubbed vanity, the meanness of the 
attentions offered, the triumph of folly, the scorn of 
talent, the consecrated injustice, the heart rendered un¬ 
natural, the morals perverted. Before this striking 
picture of truth and genius, we need remember that 
this injurious inequality is the cause of a wholesome 
liberty, that social injustice produces political welfare, 
that a class of hereditary nobles is a class of hereditary 
statesmen, that in a century and a half England has 
had a hundred and fifty years of good government, that 
in a century and a half France has had a hundred and 
fifty years of bad government, that all is compensated, 
and that it is possible to pay dearly for capable leader^ 
a consistent iK>licy, free elections, and the control of 
the government by the nation We must also remem¬ 
ber 1bhat this talent, founded on intense refleeriem^ 
concentrated in moml prejudices, could not but heaHe 

* Tim Boik qf Sni^, ch. xxtI. ; On Some Ootmtrs Snobe, 
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tmttsfbrmed the picture of iiionuers into a systeniatio 
and combative satire, exasperate satire into calculated 
and implacable animosity, blacken human nature, and 
attack again and again with studied, redoubled, and 
natural hatred, the chief vice of his country and of his 
time. 

§ 2.—The Artist. 

VIII. 

In literature as well as in politic.^, we cannot have 
everything. Talents, like happiness, do not always 
folloAv suit. Whatever constitution it selects, a people 
is always half unhappy; whatever genius he has, a 
writer is alway.s half impotent. We cannot preserve 
at once more than a single attitude. IV) transform the 
novel is to deform it: he who, like 'J'hackeray, gives 
to the novel satire for its object, ceases to give it art 
for its rule, and the complete strength of the satirist is 
the weakness of the novelist. 

Wliat is a novelist? In my opinion he is a 
psychologist, who naturally and involuntarily sets 
psychology at work; he is nothing else, nor more. He 
loves to picture feelings, to perceive their connections, 
their precedents, their consequence-s; and he indulges 
in this pleasure. In his eyes they are forces, having 
various directions and magnitudes. About their justice 
or injustice he troubles himself little. He introduces 
th<»n in characters, conceives the dominant quality, 
perceives the traces which this leaves on the others, 
marks <be discordant or harmonious influences of 
temperament, of education, of occupation, and labours 
to fianifest tlie invisible world of inward inclinations 
mi disporitions by the visible world of outward words 
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and actions. To Uiis is Ins labour reduced. Whatever 
these bents are, he cares little. A genuine paints 
sees with pleasure a well-shaped arm and vigorous 
muscles, even if they be employed in knocking down a 
man. A genuine noveli.st enjoys the contemplation of 
the greatness of a harmful sentiment, or the organised 
mechnniHin of a pernicious character, lie has sympathy 
with talent, because it is the only faculty which 
exactly copies nature: occu])ied in experiencing the 
emotions of his personages, he only dreams of marking 
their vigour, kind, and mutual action. He represents 
them to us as they are, whole, not blaming, not punish¬ 
ing, not mutilating tliem ; he transfers them to us 
intact and separate, and leaves to us the right of 
judging if we desire it. His whole effort is to make 
them visible, to unravel the types darkened and altered 
by the accidents and imperfections of real life, to set 
in relief grand human passions, to be shaken by the 
greatness of the beings whom he animates, to raise us 
out of oui*selves by the force of his creations. We 
recognise art in this creative power, impartial and 
universal as nature, freer and more potent than nature, 
taking up the rough-drawn or disfigured work of its 
rival in older to (‘orreot its faults and give effect to its 
conceptions. 

All i.s changed by the intervention of satire; and 
more particularly, tlie part of the author. "When in ;iii 
ordinary novel he sj^eaks iii his own name, it is to 
explain a sentiment or mark the cause of a faculty; in 
a satirical novel it is to giv’e us moral advice. It has 
been seen to how many lessons Thackeray subjects ua 
T hat they are jgood ones no one disputes; but at least 
they take tlie place of useful explanationa A thiid^tf 
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a volume, being occupieil by wamiuga, is lost to art. 
Summoned to reflect on our faults, we know the 
character leas. Hie author desigiietlly neglects u 
hundred'delicate sliades which he miglit liave discovered 
aud sliowij to US. The cliaraeter, leas complete, is leas 
lifelike; tlie interest, less eoiiccuitrated, is less lively. 
Tunied away from it instead of brouglit back to it, 
our eyes wander and foigtjt it; instead of Ixiiug 
absorbed, we are absent in mind. Aud, what is worse, 
we. end by expcriem'iug some degree of weariness. 
We judge these sennoiis true, but repeated till we ai’e 
sick of them, we fancy ourselves listening to college 
lectures, or han(ll>ooks for the use of young i)rie8t8. 
Wo find similar things in books with gilt edges and 
pictured covers, given as Christinas jnesents U) cliildren. 
Are we much rejoiced to learn that marriages for the 
sake of money or rank liave their inconveniency, that 
in the absence of a friend we readily speak evil of him, 
that a son often afflicts his mother by his irregularities, 
that selfishness is an ugly fault? All this is true; 
but it is too tme. We listen in order to* hear new 
thing," These old moralities, though useful and well 
spoken, sinatk of llie paid pedant, so common in Eng¬ 
land, the clergyman in the white tie, standing bolt 
upriglit in liis room, aud droning, for three hundred 
a year, daily admonition to the young gentlemen whom 
parents have .sent to his edmiational hothouse. 

This regular presence of a moral intention spoils the 
novel as well as the novelist. It must be confessed, a 
volume of Tliackeray has the cruel inisfortiuie of recall¬ 
ing the novels of Miss Edgcwortli or the stories of 
Oanon Schmidt Here is one which shows us Pendennis 
proud^ extravagant, liair-brained, lazy, shamefully plucked 
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at his exairiiiiatioii; whilst his companions, less intel¬ 
lectual hut moie studious, take high places iu honours 
or pass with decent credit. This edifying contrast 
does not warn us; we do not wish to go hack tp school; 
we sliut the hook, and recommend it like medicine, to 
our little cousin. Other puerilities, less shocking, end 
in wearying us just as much. We do not like the pro¬ 
longed contrast between good Colonel Newcome and 
his wicked relatives. The Colonel gives money and 
cakes to every child, money and shawls to all his cousins, 
money and kind words to all tlie servants; and these 
people only answer him with coldness and coarseness, 
ft is clear, from the first page, tliat tlie author would 
peisuade us to l>e afiable, and we kick against the too 
matter-of-course invitation ; we don’t want to be scolded 
in a novel; we are in a bad humour with this invasion 
of pedagogy. We wanted to go to the theatre; we 
have been taken in by tlie outside bill, and we growl 
sotto voce, to find ourselves at a sermon. 

Let us console ourselves: the characters suffer as 
much as we; the author spoils them in preaching to us; 
they, like us, are sacrificed to satire. He does not 
.animate beings, he lets puppets act. He only com- 
butes their actions to make them ridiculous, odious, or 
disappointing. After a few scenes we recognise the 
spring, and thencefortli we ai-e always foreseeing when 
it is going to act. This foresight deprives the character 
of hedf its truth, and the reader of half his illusion. 
Perfect fooleries, complete mischances, unmitigated 
wickednesses, are rare things. Tlie events and feelings 
of real b'fe are not so arranged as to make such eakuT 
lated contras^ and such clever combinati<ms. Jfature 
does not invent these dramatic effects; we soon see 
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that we are before the foot>lights, iu front of bedizened 
actors, whose words aie written for iliem, and their 
gestures arranged. 

To bring before our mind exactly this alteration of 
truth and ai’t, we must compare two characters step by 
ste}». There is a personage, iinanimoiialy recognised as 
Tliachemy’s masterpiece, BeckySharj). an intriguante and 
a bad cliaracter, but a su]»erior ami well-manuered woman. 
fiCt us com)»aiv her to a similar personage of Balzac, in 
/fts Parents 2>auw'tJ<, Valerie Murneire. The dillbrence of 
the two works will exhibit the diiference of the two 
literatui'es. As tlie English excel as moralists and satir¬ 
ists, so the French excel as artists and novel-writers. 

Balzac loves his Vak'iie; tins is why he explains 
and magnifies her. He does not labour to make her 
odious, but intelligible. He gives her the education of 
a prostitute, a husband as depraved as a prison full of 
galley-slaves," luxurious habits, recklessness, prodigality, 
womanly nerves, a pretty woman's dislikes, an artist's 
rapture. Thus born and bred, her corruption is natural 
She needs elegance as she needs air. She takes it no 
iiiatter whence, remorseles.sly as we drink water from the 
first stream. She is not woi*se than her profession; 
she has all its innate and acquii'^d excuses, of mood, 
tradition, circumstance.^, necessity; she has all its 
powers, abandon, channs, mad gaiety, alternations of 
triviality and elegance, sudden audacity, comical devices, 
magnificence and success. She is perfect of her kind, 
like a proud and dangerous horse, which we admire 
while we fear it. Balzac delights to paint her only for 
the sake of bis picture. He dresses her, lays on for 
her her patches, arranges her garments, trembles before 
her ^ denciiig-girrs motions. He details her gestures 

VOL. IV. P 
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with as much pleasure and truth as if he were her 
waiting-woman. His artistic curiosity is fed on the 
least tmits of character and manners. After a violent 
scene, he pauses at a spare moment, and show8*>her idle, 
stretched on her couch like a cat, yawning and basking 
in the sun. Like a physiologist, lie knows that the 
nerves of the beast of prey are softened, and that it 
only ceases to bound in order to sleep. But what 
bounds I She dazzles, fascinates; she defends herself 
successively against three proved accusations, refutes 
evidence, alternately humiliates and glorifiesherself, rails, 
adores, demonstrates, changing a score of times her 
voice, her ideas, tricks, and all this in one quarter of an 
hour. An old shopkeeper, protected against emotions by 
trade and avarice, trembles at her speech: She sets 
her feet on ray heart, crushes me, stuns me. Ah, what 
a woman! When she looks cold at me, it is worse than 
a stomach-ache. . . . How she trijjped down the steps, 
making them bright with her looks!” Everywhere 
passion, force, atrocity, conceal tlie ugliness and corrup¬ 
tion. Attacked in her fortune by a respectable woman. 
Mad. Marnefte gets up an incomparable comedy, played 
with a great poet’s eloquence and exaltation, and broken 
suddenly by the biq^t of laughter and coarse trmality 
of a porter’s daugliter on the stage. Style and action 
are raised to the height of an epic. " When the words 
' Hulot and two hundred thousand francs' were men¬ 
tioned, Valerie gave a passing look from between her 
two long eyelids, like the glare of a cannon through its 
smoke.” A little further, caught in the act by one of 
her lovers, a Brazilian, and quite capable of killing h^, 
she blenched for ,an instant ; but recovering the same 
moment, she checked her tears. *'She came to hhto. 
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and looked so fiercely that her eyes glittei'ed like 
daggers.” Danger roused and inspired her» and her 
excited nerv'es propel genius and courage to her brain. 
To con^plete the picture of this impetuous nature, 
superior and unstable, Balzac at tlie last moment makes 
her repent. To proportion her fortune to her vice, he 
leads her triumjdiaiitly througli the ruin, death, or de- 
spaii' of twenty people, and sliatters her in the supreme 
moment by a fall as terrible as her success. 

Before such passion and logic, what is Becky Sharp ? 
A calculating plotter, cool in tempei'ament, full of common 
sense, an ex-governess, having parsimonious habits, a 
genuine woman of business, always proper, always active, 
unsexed, void of the voluptuous softness and diabolical 
transport which can give brilliancy to her chaiucter and 
chann to her profession. She is not a prostitute, but 
a petticoated and heartless barrister. Nothing is more 
fit to inspire aversion. The author loses no opportunity 
of expressing his own; through two-thirds of the book 
he pursues her with sarcasms and misfortunes; he puts 
only false words, perfidious actions, revoltiug^entiments, 
in her mouth. From her coming on the stage, at tlie 
age of seventeen, treated with rare kindness by a simple- 
minded family, she lies from morning to night, and by 
coarse expedients tries to fish ^ere for a husband. 
The better to crush her, Thackeray himself sets forth 
aU this baseness, these lies, and indecencies. Rebecca 
ever so gently pressed the hand of fat Joseph: “ It 

was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of 
indisputable correctness and gentility will condemn the 
action as immodest; but, you see, poor dear Rebecca 
had all this work to do for herself. If a person is too 
poor to keep a servant, though ever so elegant, he must 
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sweep his own rooms: if a dear girl has no dear mamma 
to settle matters with the young man, she must do it for 
hersc.lf."' Whilst liecky was a governess at Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s, she gains the friendship of her pupils, by 
reading to them the tales of Crebillon the younger, and of 
Voltaii’e. She writes to her friend Amelia; “ The rector’s 
wife paid me a score of compliments about the progress 
my pupils made, and thought, no doubt, to touch my 
heart—poor, simple, country soul ’ as if I cared a fig 
about my pupils.”" I’his phrase is an imprudence liardly 
natund in so careful n person, and the author adds it 
gratuitously to her part, to make it odious. A little 
further Rebecca is giossly adulatory and mean to old Miss 
Crawley; and her ])ompou3 periods, manifestly false, 
instead of exciting admimtioii, raise disgust. She is 
selfish and lying to her luisband, and knowing that he is 
on the field of battle, busies herself only in getting to¬ 
gether a little j)urse. Thackeray designedly dwells on 
the contrast: the heavy tiragooii went through the 
various items of his little catalogue of effects, striving 
to see how they might, be turned into money for his 
wife’s benefit, in case any accident should befall him.” 
“ Faithful to his plan of economy, the captain dressed 
himself in hia oldest and shabbiest uniform ” to get 
killed ill: 

“ And this famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park wmit 
olf on his campaign . . . with something like a prayer on the 

for the woman he was leaving. He took her up ftom the 
ground, and held her in his anus for a minute, tight pressed 
agamst his strong beating heiut. * His face was purple and his 
^es dim, as he put her down and left her. . . . And Bebeeea, 
as we have said, wisely determined not to |^e way to nnava£l- 

* Vani^f ch, iv. • Ibid, eh. xL 
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ing sentimentality on her husband's departure. ... * What a 
fright I seem/ she said, examining herself in the glass, ^ and how 
pale this pink makes one look.* So she divested herself of this 
pink raiment; . . . then she put her l)ouquet of the boll into a 
glass of water, and went to bed, and slept very comfortably." ^ 

From these examples judge of the rest. Thackeray’s 
whole business is to degrade Rebecca Sharp. He 
convicts her of l)eing harsh to her son, robbing trades¬ 
men, deceiving every]>ody. And after all, he makes 
her a dupe; whatever she does, comes to nothing. 
Compromised by the advances which she ha.s lavished 
on foolish Joseph, she momentarily expects an offer of 
marriage. A letter comes, announcing tliat he has gone 
to Scotland, and presents his compliments to Miss 
Rebecca. Three months later, she secretly marries 
Captain Rawdon, a poor dolt. Sir Pitt Crawley, 
Rawdon’s father, throws himself at her feet, with four 
thousand a year, and offers her his hand. In her con¬ 
sternation she weeps despairingly. " Married, married, 
married already!" is her ciy; and it is enough to 
pierce sensitive souls. I>ater, she tries to witi her sister- 
in-daw by passing for a good mother. “ Wliy do you 
kiss me here 1 ” asks her son; “ you never kiss me at 
home.” The consequence i.s, complete discredit; once 
more she is lost. The Marcjuis of Steyne, her lover, 
presents her to society, loads her with jewels, bank¬ 
notes, and has her husband appointed to some^island in 
the East. The husband«enters at the wrong moment, 
knocks my lord down, restores the diamonds, and drives 
her away. Wandering on the Continent, she tries five 
Or six times to grow rich and appear honest. Always, 
at the moment of success, accident brings her to the 

* VaiUty Favr^ oh. xx*. 
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ground. Thackeray sports with her, as a child with a 
cockchafer, letting her hoist herself painfully to the top 
of the ladder, in order to pluck her down by tlie foot 
and niak(i her tumble disgracefully. He ends by 
dragging her through taverns and greenrooms, and 
pointing hi.s finger at her from a distance, as a gamester, 
a dnmkard, is unwilling to touch her further. On the 
last page he installs her vulgarly in a small fortune, 
plundered by doubtful de\ices, and leaves her in bad 
odour, uselessly hypocritical, abandoned to the shadiest 
society. Beneath this storm of irony and contempt, 
the heroine is dwarfed, illusion is w^eakened, intei^t 
diminished, art attenuated, poetry disappears, and the 
charticter, more useful, has become less true and beauti¬ 
ful. 


TX. 

Suppose that a happy chance lays aside these causes 
of weakness, and keeps open these sources of talent. 
Amongst all these tmnsformed novels appears a single 
genuine one, elevated, touching, simple, original, the 
history of Henry Esmond. Thackeray has not written 
a leas popular nor a more beautiful story. 

This lx>ok comprises tlie fictitious memoirs of Colonel 
Esmond, a contemporary of Queen Anne, wdio, after a 
troubled life in Europe, retired with his w'ife to Virginia, 
and became a planter there. Esmond speaks; and the 
necessity of adapting the tone to the character sup¬ 
presses the satirical style, the reiterated irony, the 
bitter sarcasm, the scenes contrived to ridicule folly, 
the events combined to crush vice. Thenceforth we 
enter the real world; we let illusion guide us, we 
rejoice in a ve&fed spectacle, easily unfolded, without 
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moral intention. We are no more harassed by personal 
advice; we remain in our place, calm, sure, no actor’s 
finger pointed at us to warn us at an interesting 
moment that the piece is played on our account, and 
to do us good. At the same time, and unconsciously, 
we are at ease. Quitting hitter satire, pure narration 
cliarms us; wc take rest from hating. We arc 
like an army surgeon, who, after a day of fights and 
manoeuvres, sits on a hillo(ik and beholds the motion 
in the camp, the procession of carriages, and the 
distant horizon softened by the sombre tints of evening. 

On the other hand, the long reflections, which seem 
vulgar and out of plac(? under the pen of the writer, 
become natural and interesting in the mouth of the chief 
character in this novel. Ksmuud is an old man, writing 
for his children, and remarking upon his experience. 
He has a right to judge life; his maxims are suitable to 
liis years : having passed into sketclies of manners, they 
lose their pedantic air; we hear them complacently, 
and perceive, as we turn the page, the calm and sad 
smile which has dictated them. 

With the reflections we endure the details. Else“ 
where, the minute descriptions appear frequently puerile; 
we blamed the author for dwelling, with the preciseness 
of an English painter, on school adventures, coach 
scenes, inn episodes; we thought that this intense 
studiousness, unable to grasp lofty themes of art, 'was 
compelled to stoop to microscopical observations and 
photographic details. Here everything is changed, 
A writer of memoirs has a right to record his childish 
impressions. His distant recollections, mutilated rem¬ 
nants of a forgotten life, have a peculiar charm; we 
aeoompany him back to infancy. A Latin lesson, a 
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soldiers’ maieh, a ride behind some one, become impor¬ 
tant events embellished by distance; we enjoy his 
peaceful and familiar pleasure, and feel with him a 
vast sweetness in seeing once more, with so much ease 
and in so dear a light, tlie well-known phantoms of 
the x>ast. Minute detail adds to the interest in adding 
to the naturalness. Stoi ies of campaign life, random 
opinions on tJie books and events of the time, a hun¬ 
dred petty scenes, a tliousand i)etty i'acts, manifestly 
useless, are on that veiy account illusory. We forget 
the author, w'e listen to the old "Colonel, we find our¬ 
selves carried back a luindred years, and we have the 
extreme pleasure, so uncommon, of believing in what 
we read. 

Wliilst tlie subject obviates the iaults, or turns them 
into virtues, it offers for these virtues the very finest 
theme. A powerful reflection has decomposed and 
reproduced the nianuera of tlie time with a most 
astonishing fidelity. Thackeray knows Swift, Steele, 
Addison, St John, Maiiboroiigh, as w^ell as the most 
attentive and learned historian. He depicts their 
liabits, household, couversation, like Walter Scott him¬ 
self ; and, what Walter Scott could not do, he imitates 
their style so that we are deceived by it; and many of 
their authentic phrases, inwoven with the text can¬ 
not be distinguished fi*om it. This perfect imitation is 
not limited to a few select scenes, but pervades the 
whole volume. Colonel Esmond w'rites as people' 
wrote in the year 1700. The feat, I was going to say 
the genius, is as great as the attempt of Paul Louis 
Courier, in imitating successfully the style of anment 
(rreece. Tlie style of Esmond has the calmness, the 
exactness, the sfrtiplicity, the solidity of the classics. Out 
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modem temerities, our prodigal imagery, our jostled 
figures, our habit of gesticulation, our striving for 
effect, all our bad literaiy customs have disappeared. 
Thackeiay must have gone V>ack to the i>rimitive sense 
of words, discovered tlieir forgotten shades of meaning, 
recomposed an obliterated state of iiitellect and a lost 
species of ideas, to make his copy approach sf> closely 
to the original. Tlie imagination of Dickens himself 
\vould have failed in this. To attempt and accomplish 
this, needed all the sagacity, calmness, and power of 
knowledge and meditation. 

But the masterpiece of the work is the character of 
Esmond. Thackeray has endowed him with that 
tender kindliness, almost feminine, which he everywhere 
extols above all other human virtues, and that self- 
mastery which is the effect of habitual reflection. 
These ai‘e the finest qualities of his psychological 
armoury; each by its contrast increases the value of 
the other. We see a hero, but original and new, Eug- 
lieh in his cool resolution, modern by the delicacy 
and sensibility of his heart. 

Henry Esmond is a poor child, the supposed bastard 
of Lord Castlewood, brought up by his heirs. In the 
opening chapter we are touched by the modulated and 
noble emotion which we retain to the end of the work. 
I^ady Castlewood, on her first visit to tlie castle, comes 
to him in the " book-room or yellow gallery; ” being 
informed by the house-keeper who the little hoy is, she 
Mushes and walks back; tlie next instant, touched by 
remorse, she returns: 

'*With a look of infinite pity and tenderness in her <^es, she 
took bis hand again, placing her other fair hand on his head, 
and saying some words to him, which were so kind^ and said in 
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a voice so sweet, that the boy, who had never looked upon so 
much beauty before, felt os if the touch of a superior being or 
angel smote him down to the ground, and kissed the fair pro¬ 
tecting hand as he knelt on one knee. To the very last hour of 
his life, Esmond remembered the lady as slie then sfoke and 
looked, the rings on lier fair hands, the very scent of her robe, 
the beam of her eyes lighting up with surprise and kindness, her 
lil)s blooming in a smile, the sun making a golden halo round 
her hair.^ . . . There seemed, as the boy thought, in every look 
or gesture of this fair creature, an angelical softness and bright 
pity—in motion or repose she seemed gracious alike j the tone 
of her voi(K), tiioiigh slio uttered words ever so trivial, gave him 
a pleasure that amounted almost to anguish. It cannot be 
called love, tliat a lad of twelve years of £ige, little more tliau a 
menial, felt for nn exalted lady, his mistress; but it was wmr- 
sliip.” 

This noble and pure feeling is expanded by a series 
of devoted actions, related with extreme simplicity; 
in the least words, in the turn of a phrase, in a chance 
conversation, we perceive a great heart, passionately 
grateful, never tiring of doing a kindness, or a service, 
sympathising, friendly, giving advice, defending the 
honour of the family and the fortune of the children. 
Twice Esmond interposed between Lord Castlewood 
and Mohun the duellist; it was not his fault that the 
murderer’s weapon did not reach his own breast. When 
Lord Castlewood on his deathbed revealed that Esmond 
was not a bastard, but that the title and fortune of 
Castlewood were lawfully his, the young man, with¬ 
out a word, burned the confession which would have 
rescued him from tlie poverty and humiliatimi in which 
he had so long pined. Insulted by the Lady Castle- 

' TM^UMory of Hmty Etmondj bk. L rii. i 
* i&ki bk. i. cb. vii 
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wood, sick of a wound received by bis kinsman's sidOj 
accused of ingratitude and cowardice, he persisted in 
his sUence with the justification in his hand: '*And 
when tlie struggle was over in Harry's mind, a glow of 
righteous happiness filled it; and it wiis with grateful 
teai’s in his eyes that ho retunied thanks to God for 
that decision which he had boon enabled to make.” * 
Later, being in love, but sure not to marry if his birth 
remained under a cloud in the eyes of the world, having 
repaid his benefactress, whose son he had saved, en¬ 
treated by her to resimie the name whicli belonged to 
him, he smiled sweetly, and gravely replied: 

“ ‘ It wa« Hettled twelve years since, by my dear lord's bed¬ 
side,’ says Colonel Esmond. ‘ The children must know nothing 
of this. Frank and his heirs after him must bear our name. 
Tis his rightfully; I have not even a proof of that marriage of 
my fatlier and mother, though my iK>or lord, on his deathbed, 
told me that Father Holt had brought such a proof to (Jastlewood. 
I would not seek it when I was abroad. I went and looked at 
my poor mother’s grave in her convent. What matter to her 
now 't No coiut of law on earth, upon my mere word, would 
deprive my Lord Viscount and set me up. I am the head of 
the house, dear lady; but Frank is Viscount of Oastlewood still. 
And rather than disturb him, 1 would turn monk, or disappear 
in America.’ 

** As be spoke so to his dearest mistress, for whom he would 
have been willing to give up his life, or to make any sacrifice 
any day, the fond creature flung herself dowm on her knees be¬ 
fore him, and kissed both his bands in an outbreak of passionate 
love and gratitude, such as could not but melt his heart,,and 
make him feel very proud and thankfiil that God had given him 
the power to show his love for her, and to prove it by aenne 
littie sacrifice on his own i>art. To be able to bestow benefits 

’ The ffisfory of Hmry Emond^ bk. ii rii. i 
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or bappine8s on those one loves is sure the greatest blessing con* 
ferred upon a man—and what wealth or namC} or gratification 
of ambition or vanity, could compare with the pleasure Esmond 
now had of being able to confer son)e kindness ui;>od his best 
and dearest friends 1 

“ ‘ Dearest saint,’ says he, ‘ purest soul, that has had so much 
to suffer, that hivs blest the poor lonely orphan with such a 
treasure of love. ’Tis for n»c to kneel, not for you : 'tis for me 
to be thankful that I can make you happy. Hath my life any 
other aim ? Blessed be God that I can serve you ! ’ ” ^ 

This noble tenderness seems still more touching when 
contrasted with the siUTOumling circumstances. Esmond 
goes to the wars, serves a political party, lives amidst 
dangers and bustle, judging revolutions and politics from 
a lofty i)oint of view; he becomes a man of experience, 
well informed, learned, hiT*sighted, capable of great 
enterprises, possessing pnidence and courage, harassed 
by his own thoughts and gi’iefs, ever sad and ever 
strong. He ends by accompanying to England the 
Pretender, half-brother of Queen Anne, and keeps him 
disguised at Castlewood, awaiting the moment when the 
queen, dying and won over to tlie Tory cause, should 
declare him her lieir. This young prince, a true Stuart, 
pays court to Lord Castlewood’s daughter Beatrix, 
whom Esmond loves, and gets out at night to join her. 
Esmond, who waits for him, sees the crown lost and his 
house dishonoured. His insulted honour and outraged 
love break forth in a proud and terrible rage. Pd^e, 
with set teeth, his brain on fire by four sleepless nights 
of anxiety, he keeps his mind clear, and his voice 
caliii; he ex^dains to the prince with perfect etiquette!, 

‘ Thr "^islonj of ffewry Smond^ hk. Hi ch. iL 
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and with the respectful coldness of an official messenger, 
the folly which the prince has committed, and the 
villany which the prince contemplated. The scene 
must read to see how much superiority and pulsion 
this calmness and bitterness imply ; 

“ ‘ What meiiii you, my lord'/ ’ say-s the Priiiee, ami nmttered 
Bomething about a ^uet-d-pe»s, which Esmond caught up. 

“ ‘ The snare, Sir,' said he, ‘ was not of our laying; it is not 
we that invited you. Wc came to avenge, and not to compass, 
the dishonour of our family.’ 

“ ‘ Dishonour ! Murhleit I there has been no diahtnour,’ says 
the Prince, turning scarlet, ‘only a little harmless playing/ 

“ ‘ That wsis meant to end seriously,’ 

“ ‘ I swear,’ the Prince broke out imiKjtuously, ‘ nix)n the 
honour of a gentleman, my lords'— 

“ ‘ That we arrived in time. No wrong hath been done, 
Frank/ says Oohuiel Esmond, turning round to young Castle- 
wood, who stoml at the door as the talk was going on. ‘ Bee ! 
here is a paper whereon his Majesty liath deigned to commence 
some verses in honour, or dishonour, of Beatrix. Here is, 
“ Madame ” ami “ Flamme,” “ Cruclle ” and “ Rebelle," and 
* Amour ” and “ Jour,” in the lioyal writing and spelling. Had 
the Gracious lover l>een happy, he had not passed his time in 
sighing/ In fact, and actually as he was speaking, Esmond 
cast his eyes down towards the table, and saw a pai>er on whicli 
my young Prince had been scrawding a madrigal, that was to 
iiaisb his charmer on the morrow. 

‘ Sir/ says the Prince, burning with rage (he had assumed 
his Royal coat unassisted by this time), ‘ did I come here to 
receive insults?' 

“‘To confer them, nuiy it please your Majesty,’ says the 
Colonel, with a very low bow, ‘ and the gentlemen of our family 
are come to thank you/ 

’ “ ‘ MaUdiction i ' says the the young man, tears starting into 
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his eyes with helpless ruge and mortification, * What will you 
with me, gentlemen ? ’ 

“ ‘ If your Majesty will please to enter the next apartment/ 
aays Esmond, preserving his grave tone, ‘ I have some papers 
there whicli I would gladly submit to you, and by yobr jMjrmis- 
sioii I will load the way ; * and taking the taj)er up, and back¬ 
ing before the Prince with very great ceremony, Mr. Esmond 
pjissed into the little Chai>laiu’s room, through which w^e had 
just entered into the house;—‘ Please to set a chair for his 
Majesty, Frank,’ says the Otdonel to his companion, who won¬ 
dered almost as much at this ^scene, and was as much puzzled 
by it, as the other actor in it. Then going to the crypt over 
the mantel-piece, the Colonel opened it, and drew thence the 
papers which so long ha<l lain there. 

“ ‘ Here, may it ple^vse your Majesty,’ says he, ‘ is the Patent 
of Marquis sent over by your Royal Father at St. Germain’s to 
Viscount Castlowood, my father ; here is the witnessed certifi¬ 
cate of ray father's marriage to my mother, and of ray birth and 
christening ‘ I was christened of that religion of whicli your 
sainted sire gave all through life so shining example. These are 
niy titles, dear Frank, and this what I do with them: here go 
Baptism and Marriage, and here the Marquisate and the August 
Sign-Manual, with which your predecessor was pleaseil to hon¬ 
our our race.’ And as Esmond 8{X)ke he set the papers burning 
in the brazier. * You will please, sir, to remember,’ he continued, 
‘ that our fannly hath ruined itself by fidelity to yours; that 
my grandfather spent his estate, and gave his blood and his son 
to die for your service; that my deai- lord’s grandfather (for 
lord you are now, Frank, by right and title too) died for the 
same cause; that my poor kinswoman, my father's second wife, 
after ^ving away her honour to your wicked perjured rac^ sent 
all her wealth to the King, and got in return that pTeeious title 
that lies in ashes, and this inestimable yard of bine riband. 1 
lay this at your feet, and stamp upon it: I draw this sword, 
and break it and deny you; and had yon completed the wiiong 
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you designed us, by Heaven I would have driven it through 
your heart, and no more pardoned you than your father pardoned 
Monmouth.’ ” ^ 

Two pages later lie speaks tliiis of his marriage to Lady 
Castlewood: 

“ That happiness which hath subsequently crowned it, cannot 
he WTitten in w'ords; 'tia of its nature sacred and secret, and 
not to be spoken of, thougli the heart lie ever so full of thankful¬ 
ness, save to Heaven and the One car alone—to one fond biung, 
the truest and tenderest and purest wife ever man was blessed 
wdth. As I think of the immense happiness whiclj was in store 
for me, and of the depth and intensity of that love whicli, for so 
many years, hath blessed me, I own to a transport of wonder and 
gratitude for such a boon—nay, am thankful to have been en¬ 
dowed with a heart capable of feeling and knowing the immense 
beauty and value of the gift which God hath bestowed upon me. 
Sure, Jove vivcit omnia, is immeasurably above all ambition, 
more precious than wealth, more noble than name. Ho know's 
not life who knows not that: be hath not felt the highest 
faculty of the soul w^ho hath not enjoyed it. In the name of my 
wife I write the completion of hojie, and the summit of happi¬ 
ness. To have such a love is the one blessing, in comparison of 
which all earthly joy is of no value; and to think of her, is to 
inuise God.” 

A character capable of such contrasts is a lofty 
work; it is to be remembered that Thackeray has 
produced no other; we regret that moral*intentions 
have perverted these fine literary faculties; and we 
deplore that satire has robbed art of such talent 


^ Tke Miriory of Henry Emond, bk. iii. ch. zui. 
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X. 

Who is he; and what is the value of this literature of 
which he is one of the princes ? At bottom, li,ke every 
literature, it is a definition of man; and to judge it, we 
must compare it with man. We can do so now; we 
have just studied a mind, Tliackeray himself; we have 
considered Ids faculties, their coniuictious, results, their 
different degrees; we have before our eyes a model of 
human nature. We have a right to judge of the copy 
by the model, and to control tlie definition which his 
novels lay down by the dtdiidtion which his character 
furnishes. 

The two definitions are contrary, and his portiuit is 
a criticism on his talent We have seen that in him 
the same faculties produce the beautiful and the ugly, 
force and weakness, success and failure; that moral 
reflection, after having provided him with every satiri¬ 
cal power, debases him in art; that, after liaving spread 
over his contemporary novels a tone of vulgarity and 
falseness, it raises his historical novel to tlie level of 
tlie fijiest productions; that the same constitution of 
mind teaches him the sarcastic and violent, as well as 
the modulated and simple style, the bitterness and harsh¬ 
ness of hate with the effusion and delicacy of lova 
The evil and the good, tlie beautiful and the ugly, the 
repulsive and the agreeable, are in him then but remoter 
effects, of flight importance, bom of changing circum¬ 
stances, acquired and fortuitous qualities, not essential 
and primitive, different forms which different streams 
present in the same current. So it is with other men. 
Doubtless moral qualities are of the first rank; they 
are the motiye»^power of civilisation, and constitute the 
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Qobleness of the individual; society exists by them 
alone, and by them alone man is gi-eat. But if they 
are the finest fruit of the human plant, they are not its 
root; they give us our value, but do not constitute our 
elements. Neither the vices nor the virtues of man 
are his nature; to praise or to blame him is not to 
know him; approbation or disapprobation does not 
define him; the names of good or bad tell us nothing 
of what he is. Put the robber Cartouche in an Italian 
court of the fifteenth century; lie would be a great 
statesman. Transport this nobleman, stingy and narrow¬ 
minded, into a shop; he will be an exemplary trades¬ 
man. This public man, of inflexible piobity, is in his 
dra\viug-ro<»m an intolerable coxcomb. This fatlier of 
a family, so humane, is an idiotic jioliticiau. Change 
a virtue iu iLs circumstances, and it becomes a vice; 
change a vice in its circumstances, and it becomes a 
virtue. Regard the same quality from two sides; on 
one it is a fault, on the other a merit. The essential 
man is found concealed far below these moral badges; 
they only point out the useful or noxious eilect of our 
inner constitution: they do not reveal our inner con¬ 
stitution. They are safety or advertising lights attached 
to our names, to warn the passer-by to avoid or ap¬ 
proach us; they are not the explanatory chart of our 
being. Our true essence consists in the causes of our 
good or bad qualities, and these causes are discovered 
in the temperament, tlie species and deg^ of imagina¬ 
tion, the amount and velocity of attention, the magni¬ 
tude and direction of primitive passions. A character 
is a force, like gravity, or steam, capable, as it may 
happen, of pemieioas or profitable effects, and which 
must be defined otherwise than by the amount of the 
VOL. IV. Q 
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weight it cau lift or the havoc it can oaxise. It ia 
tlierefore to ignore man, to reduce him, as Thackeray 
and Engli.sh literature generally do, to an aggregate of 
virtues and vices; it is to lose sight in him of all but 
the exterior and social side; it is to neglect the inner 
and natui*al element. We will find the same fault in 
English criticism, always moral, never psychological, 
bent on exactly measuring the degree of human honesty, 
ignorant of the mechanism of our sentiments and 
faculties; we will find the same fault in English 
religion, which is but an emotion or a discipline; in 
tlieir philosophy, destitute of metaphysie.s; and if we 
ascend to the soui'ce, acconling to the ridt*. which derives 
vices from virtues, and virtues from vices, we will see 
all these weaknes.scs derived from their native energy, 
their practical education, and that kind of severe and 
religious poetic instinct which has in time past maxle 
them Urotestant and Puritan. 



CHAPTER 111. 


Criticwm anil J^igtorg.—fttacaulaj. 

I. 

I SHALL not here attempt to write the life of I..ord 
Macaulay. It can only be related twenty years hence, 
when his friend.s shall have put together all their recol¬ 
lections of him. As to w'hat i.s public now, it seems 
to me useless to recall it: every one knows that his 
father was an abolitionist and a pbilantliropist; that 
Macaulay passed througli a most brilliant and complete 
classical education; that at twenty-five his essay on 
Milton made him famous; that at thirty he enteretl 
parliament, and took his standing there amongst the 
first oratore; that he went to India to reform the law, 
and that on his return he was apjKiiuted to high 
offices; that on one occasion his liberal opinions in 
religious matters lost him his seat in parliament; that 
he was re-elected amidst universal congratulations; that 
he continued to be the most celehiuted publicist and 
the moat accomplished writer of the Whig party; and 
that on this ground, towards the close of his life, the 
gratitude of his party and the pu))lic admiration, made 
him a British peer. It will be a fine biography to 
write—a life of honour and happiness, devoted, to 
noble ideas, and occupied by manly enterprises; literary 
in the first place, but sufficiently chaiged with action 
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and immersed in business to furnish substance and 
solidity to his eloquence and style, to fonn the observei 
side by side with the artist, and the thinker side by 
side with the writer. On the piesent occasion I will 
only describe the tldiiker and M'riter: I leave the life, 
1 take his works: and Hrst his Essays. 


11 . 

His Essays are a collection of articles from reviews: 
T confos.M to a fondness for books of tlii.s kind In the first 
place, we can throw down the volume after a score of 
pages, begin at the end, or in the middle; we are not 
its slave, but its master; we can treat it like a newspaper: 
in fact, it is the journal of a mind. In the second 
place, it is miscellaneous; in turuiug over a page, we 
pass from the Ileiiaissaiice to the niueteeuth century, 
from England to India: this divereity surprises and 
pleases. I.AstIy, involuntarily, the author is indiscreet; 
he displays himself to us, keeping back nothing; it is 
a familiar conversation, and no conversation is worth so 
much as that of England’s greatest liistorian. We are 
pleased to mark the origin of this generous and power¬ 
ful mind, to discover what faculties have nourished hk 
talent, what researches have shaped his knowledge, what 
opinions he formed on pliilosophy, religion, the state, 
literature; what he was, and what he has become; what 
he wishes, and what he believes. 

Seated in an arm-chair, with our feet on the fender, 
we see htUc by little, as we turn over the leaves of the 
bopk, an animated and thoughtful face arise before ua; 
the countenance assumes expression and clearness ; the 
diilhrent features are mutually explained and l^htf^ 
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up; pi'esently the author lives again for us, and before 
us; we perceive the causes and biitli of all his thoughts, 
we foresee what he is going to say; liis bearing and 
mode of speech are as familiar to us as those of a man 
whom ‘we see every day; his opinions correct and 
aifect our own; lie enters partly into our thoughts and 
our life; he is two hundred leagues away, and his book 
stamps liis imago on us, as the i-efiected light paints on 
the horizon the object from which it is emitted. Such 
is the charm of books, which dtuil with all kinds of 
subjects, which give the author's opinions on aU sorts of 
things, which lead us in all directions of his thoughts, 
and make us, so to soeak, walk around his mind. 

Macaulay treats philosophy In the English fashion, 
as a practical man. He is a disciple of Bacon, and 
sets him above all philosophers; he decides that genuine 
science dates from him; that the speculations of old 
thinkers are only witticisms; tlmt for two thousand 
years Uie human mind was on a wrong tack; that only 
since Bacon it has discovered the goal to which it must 
turn, and the method by which it must ai-five there 
This goal is utility. The object of knowledge is not 
theory, but application. The object of mathematicians 
is not tibe satisfaction of an idle curiosity, but Uie in* 
vention machines calculated to alleviate human 
labout) to increase the powder of subduing nature, to 
life more secure, commodious, and The 

astronomy is not to famish matter for vast 
^ilMayons and poetical cosmogonies, but to subserve 
gseg^^y and to guide navi^iem. The object of 
anitoniy and the zoological ecieticee is not to iugg^ 
do^uent systems on the nature of or^nisation, ^ to 
set the eyes the orders of the animal kingdom 
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an ingenious classification, but to conduct the surgeon's 
hand and the physician's prognosis. The object of 
every research and every study is to diminish pain, to 
augment comfort, to ameliorate the condition of man; 
theoretical laws are serviceable only in their practical 
uso; the labours of the laboratory and the cabinet 
receive their sanction and value only through the use 
made of them by workshops and mills; the tree of 
knowledge must be estimated only by its fruits. If 
we wish to judge of a philosophy, we must observe its 
effects; its works are not its books, but its acts. The 
philosophy of the ancients produced fine writings, sub¬ 
lime phrases, infinite disputes, hollow dreams, systems 
displaced by systems, and left the world as ignorant, 
as unhappy, and as wicked as it found it. Tliat of 
Bacon produced observations, experiments, discoveries, 
machines, entire aits and industries; 

“ It has lengthened life ; it h&n mitigated pain ; it has ex¬ 
tinguished diseases ; it has increased the fertility of the soil; 
It has given new securities to the mariner; it has furnished new 
arms to the warrior; it has spauued gi'eat rivers and estuarks 
with bridges of form unknown to our fathers; it has guided 
the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; it has lighted 
up the night with the splendour of the day; it has extended 
tile range of the human vision ; it has multiplied the power 
the human musdes; it has accelerated motion; it has annihi¬ 
lated distance; it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, 
all friendly,^(^ceB, all despatch of business ; it has enabled man 
to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to pern- 
trate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse 
the land in cars which whirl along without horses, and the 
oceim id ships which nin ten knots an hour against the wind.** ^ 

^ Macaulay's Wcdca, ed. Lady Trevelyan, 8 vols. 1866; Euap on 
ifoooR, vi 222. 
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The first was consumed in solving unsolvable enigmaSi 
fabricating portraits of an imaginary sage, mounting 
from hypothesis to hypothesis, tumbling from absurdity 
to absurdity; it despised what was practicable, promised 
what was impracticable; and because it disregarded the 
limits of the human mind, ignored its power. The 
other, measuring our force and weakness, diverted us 
from roads that were closed to us, to start us on roads 
that were open to us; it recognised facts and laws, 
because it resigned itself to remain ignorant of their 
essence and principles; it rendered man more happy, 
because it has not pretended to render him perfect; 
it discovered gieat truths and produced great effects, 
because it had the coumge and good sense to study 
small things, and to keep for a long time to petty 
vulgar experiments; it has become glorious and 
powerful, Ixicause it deigned to become luimble and 
useful. Fonnerly, science furnished only vain preten¬ 
sions and chimerical conceptions, w^hilst it held itself 
far aloof from practical existence, and styled itself the 
sovereign of man. Now, scueuce possesses acquired 
truths, the hope of loftier discoveries, an ever-increasing 
authority, because it has entered upon active existence, 
and has declared itself the servant of man. Let it 
keep to its new functions; let it not try to penetrate 
the region of the invisible; let it renounce what must 
remain unknown; it does not contain its own issue, it 
is but a medium; man Avas not made for it, but 
science was made for man; it is like the thennometei;# 
and piles wliich it constructs for its own experiments; 
its whole glory, merit, and office, is to be an instrumoat: 

“ We have sometimes thought than an amusing fiction might 
be written, in which a discij^e of Epiotetus and a disciple of 
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Biioon should be introduced as fellow-travellers. They come tc 
a village where the small-pox has just begun to rage, and find 
houses shut up, interiM^urse suspended, the sick abandoned, 
mothers weeping in terror over their children, Stoic 

assures the dismayed population that there is nothing bad in the 
small-pox, and that to a wise man disease, defoniiity, death, the 
loss of friends, are not evils. The Baconian takes out a lancet 
and begins to vaccinate. They find a body of miners in great 
dismay. An explosion of noisome vajyours has just killed many 
of those who Avere at w'ork ; and the survivors are afraid to ven¬ 
ture into the caveni. The Stoic assures them that such an 
accident is notliing but a mere avo^^ofiy/uLim. The Baconian, 
who has no stndi fine word at his command, contents himself 
with devising u safety-lamp. They find a shipwrecked merchant 
wringing his liands on the shore. His vessel with an inestim¬ 
able c.argo has just gone dowm, and ho is I'educed in a moment 
from opulence b) beggary. The Stoic exhorts him not to seek 
happiness in things which lie without liiinself, and repeats the 
whole tdiapter of Epictetus, rou; drro^iuv dtbiux&TOLi. 
The Baconian constnicts a diving-bell, goes down in it, and re¬ 
turns with tbc most precious effects from the wret^k. It would 
be easy to multiply illustrations of the difference l)etween the 
philosophy of thorns and the philosophy of fruit, the philosophy 
of woi’ds and the philosophy of works.” ^ 

It is not for me to discuss these opinions; it is for 
the reader to blame or praise them, if he sees fit: I do 
not wish to criticise doctrines, but to depict a man; 
and truly nothing could be more striking than this 
absolute scorn for speculation, and this absolute love 
for the practical. Such a mind is entirely suitable 
to the national genius; in England a barometer is 
atill dalled a philosophical instrument; philosophy is 
there a thing xipknown. The English have moraHsts, 

^ liacatila/f Works i Absoy on Bmxm, vi 223. 
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psychologists, but no metaphysicians: if there is one— 
Hamilton, for instance—he is a sceptic in metaphysics ; 
he has only read the German philosophers to refute 
them; he regards speculative philosophy as an extrava¬ 
gance of visionaries, and is compelled to apologize to 
his readers for the stmngeness of his subject, when 
he tries to make them understand somewhat of Hegel’s 
conceptions. The positive and pmctical English, ex¬ 
cellent politicians, administrators, fighters, and work¬ 
ers, are no more suited than the ancient Romans for 
the abstractions of subtle dialectics and grand systems; 
and Cicero, too, once excu.sed himself, when he tried to 
expound to his audience of senators and public men, 
the deep and audacious deductions of the Stoics. 

III. 

The only part of philosophy which pleases men of 
this kind is morality, because like them it is wdjolly 
practical, and only attends to actions. Nothing else 
was studied at liome, and every one knovrs what place 
it bolds in English philosophy: Hutcheson, Price, Fer¬ 
guson, Wollaston, Adam Smitli, Beuthain, Reid, and many 
others, have filled the last century with dissertations 
and discussions on the rule of duty, and the faculty 
which discovers our duty ; and Macaulay's Essays are a 
new example of this national and dominant inclina¬ 
tion : his biographies are less ]x>rtraits than judgments. 
What strictly is the degree of uprightness and dishonesty 
of the personage he describes, that is the important 
question for him; he makes all other questions refer to 
it; he applies himself throughout only to justify, excuse, 
accuse, or condemn. If he speaks of Lord Clive, Warren 
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Hastings, Sir William Temple, Addison, Milton, or any 
other man, he devotes himself first of all to measure 
exactly the number and greatness of their faults and vir¬ 
tues ; be interrupts himself, in the midst of a narration, 
to examine whether the action, which he is relating, is 
just or unjust; lie considers it as a legist and a moralist, 
acconiing to positive and natural law; he takes into 
account tlie state of public ojiiniori, the examples which 
suiTouiided the accused, the principles he professed, the 
education he has received; he bases his opinion on 
analogies drawn from ordinary life, from the history 
of all peoples, the laws of all countries; he brings 
forwaixi so many proofs, such certain facts, such con¬ 
clusive reasonings, that the best advocate might find a 
model in him ; and when at last he pronounces judg¬ 
ment, we think we are listening to the summing rip of a 
judge. If lie anidyses a lilemture—that of the Restora¬ 
tion, for iiislauce—he eiiijianels liefore the reader a 
sort of jury to judge it. He makes it appear at the 
bar, and reads the indictment; he then presents the plea 
of the (lefendera, who try to excuse its levities and inde¬ 
cencies : at last he liegins to s|)eak in his turn, and 
proves that the ai-guments set forth are not applicable 
to the case in question; that the accused writers have 
laboured effectually and with premeditation, to corrupt 
morals; that tliey not only employed unbecoming words, 
but that they designedly, and with deliberate intent, 
represented unbecoming things; that they always took 
care to conceal the hatefuluess of vice, to render virtue 
ridiculous, to make adultery fashionable and a neces¬ 
sary •exploit of a man of taste; that Uiis intention 
was all tile mqre manifest from its being in the 
spiiit of tiie dines, and that diey were pandering to a 
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crime of their age. If I dare employ, like Macaulay, 
religious comparisons, I should say that his criticism was 
like the Last Judgment, in wliich the diversity of talents, 
characters, ranks, employments, will disappear before the 
consideration of virtue and vice, and where there will 
be no more artists, but a judge of the righteous and the 
wicked. 

In France, criticism has a freer gait; it is less 
subservient to morality, and more akin to art. When 
we try to relate a life, or paint the character of a man, 
we more readily consider him as a simple subject of 
painting or science: w'e only think of displaying the 
various feelings of his heart, the connection of his ideas 
and the necessity of his actions; we do not judge him, 
we only wish to represent him to the eyejs, and make 
him intelligible to the reason. We are spectators, and 
nothing more. What matters it if Peter or Paul is a 
rascal? that is the business of his contemporaries: 
they suffered from his vices, and ouglit to think only of 
despising and condemning him. Now we are beyond 
his reach, and hatred has disappeared wi^h danger. 
At this distance, and in the historic perspective, I see 
in him but a mental machine, provided with certain 
springs, animated by a primary impulse, affected by 
various circumstances. I calculate the play of his 
motives ; I feel with him the impact of obstacles; 1 see 
beforehand the curve which his motion will trace out; 
I feel for him neither aversion nor disgust; I haVe 
left these feelings on the threshold of history, and 
I taste the very deep and pure pleasure of seeing a soul 
act after a definite law, in a fixed groove, mth all the 
variety of human passions, with the succession and 
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constraint, which the inner structure of man imposes 
on the external development of his passions. 

In a country where men are so much occupied by mo¬ 
rality, and so little by philosophy, there is rauclr religion. 
For lack of natural theology they have a positive theology, 
and demand from the Bible the metaphysics not sup¬ 
plied by reason. Macaulay is a Protestant; and thougl) 
a very candid and liberal man, he at times retains the 
English prejudices against the Roman-Catholic religion.’ 
Popery m England always passes for an im))iou8 idolatry 
and for a degrading servitude. After two revolutions, 
Protestantism, allied to liberty, seemed to be the religion 
of liberty; and Roman-Catholicism, allied to despotism, 
seemed the religion of despotism: tlie two doctrines have 
both assumed the name of the cause wliieh they supported. 
To the first has been transferred the love and veneration 
which were felt for the rights which it defended; on 
the second has been poured the sconi and hatred which 
were felt for the slavery which it would have introduced: 
political passions have inflamed religious beliefs; Pro¬ 
testantism has been confounded with the victorious 
fatherland, Roman-Catholicism, with the conquered 
enemy; prejudices survive when tlie strife is ended, 
and to this day English Protestants do not feel for the 

* Charles himself, and his creature Laud, while they abjured the 
innocent badges of Po|>ery, retained all its worst vices,—a Complete 
subjection of reason to authority, a weak preference of form to substaaoev 
a childish ptussion for mumiueries, an idolatrous veneration for tlie 
priestly character, and, al>ove all, a merciless intolerance.—Macanlay, 
J", 24 ; Milton, 

** it is difficult to relate without a pitying smile, tliat in the nacri- 
lee of the mass, fjoyola saw tTansobstantiation take place, and as 
he stood praying on the steps of the Church of St. Dominic, he saw ^ 
rittity in UniriS and wept aloud with joy and wonder.^'^-Maonnfay, 
Vi. 468 : Unnke^ Bistory of the, fitpes. 
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doctrines of Hotnan>Oat)iolics the some good-will or im¬ 
partiality which Freucli Roinau-Catholics feel for tha 
doctrines of Proteshints. 

But these Eiiglisli opinions ai^e moderated in Macaulay 
by an ardent love for justice. He is a liberal in the 
largest and best sen.se of the word. He demands that 
all citizens should be equal before the law, that men of 
all sects should be declared ca])able to fill all public func¬ 
tions—that Iloinan-Catholics and Jews may, as well as 
Lutherans, Anglicans, and C’alvinists, sit in Pari lament. 
He refutes Mr, (Gladstone aiid the partisans of State 
religion with incomparable ardour and eloipience, abund¬ 
ance of proof, and force of ai^iment; he clearly proves 
tliat the State is only a secular as.sociation, that its end 
is wholly temporal, that its single object is to protect the 
life, liberty, and property of the citizens; that in entrust¬ 
ing to it the defence of spiritual interests, we overturn 
the Older of things; and that to attribute to it a religious 
belief, is as though a man, w'alking with his feet, should 
also confide to his feet the care of seeing and hearing. 
This question has often been discussed in France; it is 
BO to this day; hut no one has brought to it more com¬ 
mon sense, more practical reasoning, morp palpable 
aiguments. Macaulay withdraws the discussion from 
the region of metaphysics; he leads it back to the 
earth; he brings it home to all minds; he takes his 
proofs and examples from the best known facts of 
ordinal^ life; he addresses the shopkeeper, the citizen, 
the artist, the scholar, every one; he connects the truth, 
which he asserts, with the familiar and intimate truths^ 
whkh no one can help admitting, and which are be- 
Uered with all the force of experience and habit; he 
sarries off and conquers our belief by such solid reasons. 
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that his adversaries will thank him for convincing them ; 
and if by chance a few amongst us have need of a les¬ 
son on tolerance, they had better look for it in Macaulay’s 
Essay on that subject. « 


IV. 

This love of ju.stice becomes a passion when political 
'liberty is at stake; this is the sensitive point; and 
when we touch it, we touch the writer to the quick. 
Macaulay loves it interestedly, because it is the only 
guarantee of the propeities, happiness, and life of 
individuals; he loves it from pride, because it is the 
honour of man: he loves it from patrioti.sm, because it 
is a legacy left by preceding generations; because for 
tw'o hundred yeai's a succession of upright and great 
men have defended it against all attacks, and preserved 
it in all dangers; because it has made the power and 
glory of England ; because in t-eacbing the citizens to 
will and to decide for themselves, it adds to theii 
dignity and intelligence; because in assuring internal 
peace and continuous progi*e8S, it guarantees the land 
against bloody revolutions and silent decay. All tiiese 
advantages are perpetually present to his eyes; and 
whoe^'e^ attacks the liberty, which forms their founda^ 
tion, l)ecome8 at once his enemy. Macaulay cannot 
look calmly on the oppression of man; every outrage on 
human will hurts him like a personal outrage. At 
every step bitter words escape him, and the stale adula¬ 
tion of courtiers, w'hich he meets with, brings to his 
lips a sarca.sm the more violent from being the more 
deserved. Pitt, he says, at collie wrote Latin veaeses 
cm the death of Geoige 1. In this piece ** the Muses 
are earnestly eht^ated to weep over the um of Ofesar: 
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for CiBsar, says the poet, loved the muses; CJiesar, who 
could not i*eml a line of Rope, and who loved nothing 
but punch and fat wf>inen.” ^ Elsewhere, in the bio¬ 
graphy ef Miss Burney, he itilatea how the poor young 
lady, having become celebrated by her two first novels, 
received as a reward, and as a great favour, a place of 
keeper of the robes of Queen Charlotte ; how, worn out 
with watching, sick, nearly dying, she asked as a favour 
the permission to depart; how “the sweet (pieeii" w'as 
indignant at this im])ertiiience, iinafde to understand 
that anyone could refuse to die in and for her service, 
or that a woman of letters should prefer health, life, 
and glory to the honour of folding her Majesty’s di*es8es. 
But it is w'hen Mae-anlay comes to the In story of the 
Revolution Biat he hauls to justice and vengeance 
those men who violated the rights of the publics, who 
hated and betrayed the national cause, who outraged 
liberty. He does not 8]>eak as a historian, but as a 
contemporary; it seems as though bis lif(‘ and Ids honour 
were at stake, that lie pleiided for himself, that he was 
a member of the I/mg Parliament, that he heard at tlic 
door the muskets and sw'onls of the guards sent to 
arrest Pym and Hampden. M. Guizot lias related the 
same history; but we recognise in his book the calm 
judgment and impartial emotion of a iihilosopher. He 
does not condemn the actions of Strafford or Charles; 
be explains them; he shows in Strafford the irai>eriou8 
character, the domineering genius w'hich feels itself bom 
to command and to crush opposition, whom an invin¬ 
cible bent rouses against the law or the right which re¬ 
strains him, who oppresses from a sort of inner cravings 
and who is made to govern as a sword is to strike; 

* Miuiffvlfty, ri. 39; An Efmyon fP’Hliam Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
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He shows in Charles the innate respect for royalty, the 
belief in divine right, the rooted conviction that every 
remonstrance or demand is an insult to his crown, an 
outrage on his rights, an impious and criminal .sedition. 
Thenceforth we see in the strife of king and parliament 
but the strife of two doctrines; we cease to take an 
interest in one or the otlier, to take an interest in both ; 
we are spectator of a diama; we are no longer judges 
at a trial. Hut it is (i trial wjiich Macaulay conducts 
before us; he takes a side in it; his account is the 
addre.sa of a public ])rosecutor before the court, the most 
entrancing, the most acrimonious, the best reasoned, that 
was ever written. He approv'es of the condemnation of 
Strafford ; he honours and admires Cromwell; he exalts 
tiie character of the Puritans; he praises •Hampden to 
such a degree, that he calls him the equal of Washing¬ 
ton ; he has no word.s scornful and in.sulting enough for 
Liuid; and what is more terrible, each of his judgments 
is justified by as many quotations, authorities, historic 
precedents, arguments, conclusive proofs, as the vast 
enidition of Hallam or the calm dialectics of Mackintosh 
could have assembled. Judge of tliis transport of 
passion and tliis withering logic by a single passage: 

For more than ten years the people had seen the rights 
which were theirs by a double claim, by immemorial inheritance 
and by recent purchase, infringed by the perfidious King who 
had recognised them. At length circumstances compelled 
Charles to summon another parliament: another chance was 
given to our fathers: were they to throw it away as they had 
thrown away the former! Were they again to be coeeaed by 
k Roi U veui f Were they again to advuioe their mmwy on 
tdedges which M been forfeited over and over again I Were 
they to lay a 'second PetitioD of Bight at the foot of the throne^ 
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to grant another lavish aid in excliaiige for another unmeaning 
ceremony, and then to take their departure, till, after ten yeatB 
more of iVaud and oppression, their jjrince should again require 
a supply and again repay it with a perjury 1 Th^ were com¬ 
pelled to choose whether they would trust a tyrant or conquer 
him. We think tliat they chose wisely and nobly. 

“ The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other male¬ 
factors against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, 
generally decline all controversy about tlie facts, and content 
themselves with calling testimony to character. He had so 
many private virtues ! And had James the Second no ])rivaie 
virtues 1 Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies them¬ 
selves being judgen. destitute of private virtues 1 And what, 
after all, are the virtues ascribed to Charles 1 A religious zeal, 
not more sincere than that of his son, and fully as weak and 
narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary household decencies 
which half the tombstones in England claim for those wdio lie 
beneath them. A good father! A good husband ! Ample 
apologies indeed for fifteen years of jiersecution, tyranny, and 
falsehood 1 

We charge him w’ith having broken his coronation oath j 
and we are told that he kept his marriage vow! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless Inflictions of 
the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates; and the de¬ 
fence is, that he took his little son on his knee and kissed him ! 
We censure him for having violated the articles of the Petition 
of Right, after having, for good and valuable consideration, 
promised to observe them; and we are infonned that he was 
accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the morning I It 
is to such considerations as these, together with his Vandyke 
dress, his handsome face, and his peaked beard, that he owes, 
we verily believe, most of his popularity with the present 
gisnefation. 

**For ourselves, we own that we do not understand the 
coiQinoQ phrase, a good mao, but a bad king. We can as easily 

VOL nr, ft ‘ 
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conceive a good man and an unnatural father, or a good man 
and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in estunating the chai- 
acter of an individual, leave out of our consideration his conduct 
in the most important of all human relations ; and in that 
relation we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, 
we shall take the liberty to call him a had man, in spite c»f all 
his temperance at table, and all his regularity at chapel.” * 

This is for the father; now the son will receive 
something. The reader will perceive, hy the furious 
invective, what excessive rancour the government of 
the Stuarts left in the heart of a patriot, a Whig, a 
Protestant, and an Englishman: 

“ Thou camo tho.se days, never to Ikj recalled without a blush, 
the days of servitude witliout loyalty and sensuality without 
bve, of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold 
hearts and narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the 
bigot, and the slave. The King cringed to his rival that he 
might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy of France, and 
pocketed, with complacent infamy, her degrading insults, and 
her more degraditig gohl. The caresses of harlots, and the jests 
of buffoons, regulated the policy of the state. The government 
had just ability enough to deceive, and just religion enough to 
persecute. The principles of liberty were the scoff of every 
grinning courtier, and the Anathema Mamnatha of every fawn- 
ing dean. In every liigh place, worship was paid to Charles 
and James, Belial and Moloch ; and England propitiated those 
obscene and cruel idols with the blood of her best and bravest 
children. Crime succeedei to crime, and disgrace to disgrace, 
till the race accursed of Gk»d and man was a second time driven 
forth, to'wander on the face of the earth, and to be a by-won! 
and a shaking of the head to the nations.” ^ 

Hub piece, with all the biblical metaphors, which has 

^ IIabuilay,V. 27: MvUm. ’ Ibid. v. 35; 
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preserved something of the tone of Milton and the 
Puritan prophets, shows to what an issue the various 
tendencies of this great mind were turning—what was 
its bent-*-how the practical spirit, science and historic 
talent, the uuvariefl presence of moral ajid religious 
ideas, love of (iountry and justice, concurred to make of 
Macaulay the historian of liberty. 


V. 

In this his talent assisted liira; for his opinions are 
akin to his talent. 

What first strikes us in him is the extreme solidity 
of his mind. He proves all that he says, with Jistonish- 
ing‘vigour and authority. We are almost certain never 
to go astray in following him. If lie cites a witness, 
he begins by measuring the veracity and intelligence of 
■ the authors quoted, and by correcting the errors they 
may have committed, through negligence or partiality. 
If he pronounces a judgment, he relies on the most 
certain facts, the clearest principles, the siinfilest and 
most logical deductions. If he develops an argument, 
he never loses himself in a digression; he always has 
his goal before his eyes; he advances towards it by 
the surest and straightest road. If he rises to general 
oonsiderations he mounts step by step through all the 
grades of generalisation, without omitting one; he feels 
his way every instant; he neither adds nor subtracts 
iriim facts; he desires at the cost of every precaution 
and research, to arrive at the precise truth. He knows 
an infinity of detaOs of every kind; he owns a great 
number of philosophic ideas of every species; but his 
eruditaoiL is as well tempered as his philosophy, arid 
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both constitute a coin worthy of circulation amongst 
all thinking minds. We feel that he believes nothing 
without reason; that if we doubted one of the facts 
which he advances, or one of the views whichr he pro¬ 
pounds, we should at once encounter a multitude of 
authentic documents and a serried phalanx of convinc¬ 
ing arguments. In France and Germany we are too much 
accustomed to receive hypotheses for historic laws, and 
doubtful anecdotes for attested events. We too often 
see whole systems established, from day to day, accord¬ 
ing to tlie caprice of a writer; a sort of castles in the 
air, whose regular arrangement simulates the appearance 
of genuine edifices, and which vanish at a breath, when 
we come to touch them. We have all made theories, 
in a fireside discussion, in case of need, when for lack of 
argument wo required some fictitious reasoning, like those 
Chinese generals who, to terrify their enemies, placed 
amongst their troops formidable monsters of painted 
cardboard. We have judged men at random, under the 
impi^ssion of the moment, on a detached action, an 
isolated document; and we have dressed them up with 
vices or virtues, foUy or genius, without controlling 
by logic or criticism the hazardous decisions to which 
our precipitation had carried us. Thus we feel a deep 
satisfaction and a sort of internal peace, on leaving so 
many doctrines of ephemeral bloom in our books or 
reviews, to follow the steady gait of a guide so clear¬ 
sighted, reflective, instructed, able to lead us aright 
We understand why the English accuse the French 
of being frivolous, and the Germans of being chimerical. 
Macaulay brings to the moral sciences that spirit of 
otrcmnspectioii, that desire for certainty, and that in¬ 
stinct of truth, which make up the pracrical mindly and 
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which from the time of Bacon have constituted the 
scientLlic merit and power of his nation. If art and 
beauty loose by tins, truth and certainty are gained; 
and no ene, for instance, would blame our author for 
inserting the following deinonstmtion in the life of 
Addison: 

" He (Pope) asked Addbou’e advice. Addisou said that the 
poem as it stood was a delicious little thing, and entreated 
Pope not to run the risk of marring what was so excellent in 
tiyiiig to mend it. Pope afterwards declared that this insidious 
counsel first opened his eycjs to the baseness of him who gave it. 

Now there can be no doubt that Pope’s plan was most in¬ 
genious, and that ho afterwards executed it with great skill and 
success. But docs it necessarily follow that Addison’s advice 
was bad ? And if Addison’s advice was bad, does it necessarily 
follow that it was given from bad motives 1 If a friend were 
to ask us whether we would advise him to risk his all in a 
lotteiy of which the chances were ten to one against him, we 
should do our best to dissuade him from running such a risk. 
Even if he were so lucky as to get the thirty thousand pound 
{ffize, wc should not admit that we had counselled’him ill; and 
we should certainly think it the height of injustice in him to 
aconse us of having been actuated by malice. We think 
Addison’s advice good advice. It rested on a sound principle, 
the result of long and wide experience. The general rule un¬ 
doubtedly is that, when a successful work of imagination has 
been produced, it should not be recast. We cannot at this 
moment call to mind a single instance in which this rule has 
been transgressed with happy effect, except the instance of the 
Rape of the Lock. Tasso recast his Jerusalem, Akenside recast 
his Pleasures of the Imagination and his Epistle to Gorio. 
PopU himself, emboldened no doubt by the success with which 
ha had e^qmnded and remodelled the Rafie of the Lock, made 
tiba same axpariment on the Dundad, All these attempts failed. 
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Who was to foresee that Pope would, once in his life, be able 
to do what he could not himself do twice, and what nobody else 
has ever done 1 

** Addison’s advice was good. But had it been ^bad, why 
should we pronounce it dishonest ? Scott tells us that one of 
his best friends predicted the failure of Waverley. Herder ad¬ 
jured Goethe not to take so unpromising a subject as Faust. 
Hume tried to dissJiade Robertson from writing the History of 
Charles the Fifth. Nay, roi)e himself was one of those who 
prophesied that Cato would never succeed on the stage, and 
advised Addison to print it w'ithout risking a represenl^tioo. 
But Scott, Goetho, Rol)ertsou, Addison, had the good sense and 
generosity to give their advisers credit for the best intentions. 
Pope’s heart was not of the same kind with theirs.” ^ 

What does the reader think of this dilemma, and this 
double series of inductions ? The demonstrations would 
not be more studied or rigorous, if a physical law were 
in question. 

This demonstrative talent was increased by his talent 
for development. Macaulay enlightens inattentive 
minds, as well as he convinces opposing minds; be 
manifests, as well as he persuades, and spreads as much 
evidence over obscure questions as certitude over doubt¬ 
ful points. It is impossible not to understand him ; 
he approaches the subject under every aspect, he turns 
it over on every side; it seems as though he addressed 
himself to every spectator, and studied to make hima^ f 
understood by every individual; he calculates the 
scope of every mind, and seeks for each a fit mode of 
exposition; he takes us all by the hand, and leads us 
alternately to the end, which he has marked out before¬ 
hand. He sets out from the simplest facts^ he desGsndt 

1 MiuMQiay, vil 109 ; IfViWajw Ad Umn. 
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to our level, he brings himself even with our mind; he 
spares us the {)ain of the slightest effort; then he leads 
us on, and smoothes the road througliout; we rise gradu¬ 
ally witliout perceiving the slope, and at the end we 
find ourselves at tlie top, after having walked as easily 
as on the jdain. When a suV>ject is obscure, he is not 
content with a lirst exidanation; he gives a second, 
theira thiixl: he sheds light in abundance from all sides, 
he searches for it in all regions of history; and the 
wonderful thing is, that he is never prolix. In reading 
him we find ourselves in our proper sphere; we feel as 
tliough we could understand; we are annoyed to have 
taken twilight so long for day; we rejoice to see this 
abounding light rising and leainng forth in torrents; 
the exact style, the antithesis of ideas, the harmonious 
construction, the artfully balanced paragraphs, the 
vigorous summaries, the regular sequence of thoughts, 
the frequent comparisons, the fine arrangement of the 
whole—not an idea or phrase of his writings in which 
the talent and the desire to explain, the characteristic 
of an orator, does not shine forth. Macaulay was a 
member of Parliament, and spoke so well, we are told, 
that he was listened to for the mere pleasure of listen¬ 
ing. The habit of public speaking is perhaps the cause 
of this incomparable lucidity. To convince a great 
assembly, we must address all the members; to rivet 
the attention of absent-minded and weary men, we 
must save them from all fatigue; they must take in too 
tnueli in order to take in enough. Public speaking 
vulgarises ideas; it drags truth from the height at 
which it dwells, with some thinkers, to bring it amongst 
the crowd; it reduces it to the level of ordinary zniiids, 
whO| without this intervention, would only have seen it 
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from afar, and high above them. Thus, when great 
orators consent to write, they arc the most powerful of 
writers; tliey make philosopliy popular; they lift all 
minds a stage higher, and seem to enlarge human 
intelligence. In the hands of Cicero, the dogmas of 
the Stoics and the dialectics of the Academicians lose 
their prickles. The subtle Greek arguments become 
united and eovsy; the liaid problems of providence, 
immortality, highest good, become public property. 
Senators, men of husiruiss, lawyers, lover.s of formulas and 
procedure, the mas.sive and narrow intelligence of 
publicists, comprehend the deductions of Chrysippus; 
and the lx>olc Dc Officiis has made the morality of 
Panaetius popular. In our days, M. Thiers, in his two 
great histories, has placed within reach of everybody 
the most involved questions of .strategy and finance; 
if he would write a course of political economy for 
street-porters, I am sure lie would be understood; and 
pupils of the lower classes at school have been able to 
read M. Guizot's Ifistory of Civilisation. 

When, with the faculty for proof and explanation, a 
man feels the desire of proving, he arrives at vehemenca 
These serried and multiplied arguments which all tend 
to a single aim, those reiterated h^ical points, return¬ 
ing every instant, one upon the other, to shake the 
opponent, give heat and passion to the style. Rarely 
was eloquence more captivating than Macaulay’s. He 
has the oratorical afflatus; all his phrases have a tone; 
we feel that he would govern minds, that he is irritated 
by resistance, that he fights as he discusses. In his 
books (he discussion always seizes and carries away the 
reader; it advances evenly, with accumulating force; 
Straightfcuwardnike (hose great American river8» iinpettt^ 
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ous as a torrent and wide as a sea. This abuudanoe of 
thought and style, this multitude of explanations, ideas, 
and facts, this vast £^;gregate of historicial knowledge 
goes roMiug on, urged forwanl by internal passion, 
sweeping away objections in its course, and adding to 
the dash of eloquence the irresistible force of its mass 
and weight. We might say that the history of James 
IL is a discoui-se hi two volumes, spoken without 
stopping, and with never-failing voice. We see the 
oppression and discontent begin, increase, widen, the 
partisans of James abandoning him one by one, the idea 
of revolution arise in all hearts, confirmed, fixed, the 
preparations made, the event approaching, growing 
imminent, then suddenly falling on the blind and un¬ 
just monarch, and sweeping away his throne and 
dynasty, with the violence of a foreseen and fatal tem¬ 
pest. True elapieuce is that which thus perfects 
argument by emotion, which reproduces the unity of 
events by the unity of pjission, which repeats the motion 
and the chain of facts by the motion and the chain of 
ideas. It is a genuine imitation of naturemore com¬ 
plete than pure analysis ; it reanimates beings ; its dash 
and vehemence form part of science and of truth. Of 
whatever subject Macaulay treats, political economy, 
morality, philosophy, literature,history,he is impassioned 
for his subject. The current which bears away events, 
excites in him, as soon as he sees it, a current which 
bears forward his thought He does not set forth his 
opinion; he pleads it. He has that energetic, sustained, 
imd vibrating tone which bows down opposition and 
conquers belief. His thought is an active force; it is 
tmx>osed on the hearer; it attacks him with such supe- 
nodtyi falls upon him with such a train of proofs, such 
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a manifest and legitimate authority, such a powerful 
impulse, that we never think of resisting it; and it 
masters the heart by its vehemence, wiiilst at the same 
time it masters the reason by its evidence. • 

All these gifts are common to orators; they are 
found in different proportions and degrees, in men like 
Cicero and Livy, Bourdaloue aiifl llossuet, Fox and 
Burke. These fine and solid minds form a natural 
family, and all have for their chief feature the habit 
and talent of passing from ])ariicular to general id^, 
orderly and successively, as we climb a ladder by 
setting our feet one after the other on every round. 
The inconvenience of this art is the use of common¬ 
place. They who practisa it do not depict objects 
with precision; they fall easily into vague rhetoric. 
They hold in their hands ready-made develo])ments, a 
sort of portable scales, equally applicable on both sides 
of the same and every question. They continue will¬ 
ingly in a middle region, amongst the tiiades and 
arguments of the special pleader, with an indifferent 
knowledge of the human heart, and a fair number of 
amplifications on that which is useful and just. In 
France and at Rome, amongst the Latin races, especially 
m the seventeenth century, these men love to hoYm* 
above the earth, amidst grand words or general con¬ 
siderations, in the style of the drawing-room and the 
academy. They do not descend to minor facts, convinc¬ 
ing details, circumstautiiil examples of every-day life. 
They are more inclined to plead than to prove. In 
this Macaulay is distinguished from them. His 
principle is, that a special fact has more hold on the 
mind than a general reflection. He knowit that, to give 
men a clear afld vivid idea, they must be Inougbt hank 
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to their personal experience. He remarks^ that, in order 
to make them realise a storm, the only method is to 
recall to them some storm which they have themselves 
seen and heard, with which their memory is still 
charged, and wliich still re-echoes through all their 
aeiises. He pmctises in his style the philosophy of 
Bacon and IxKske. With him, as well as with them, 
the origin of every idea is ajsensation. Every compli¬ 
cated argument, every entire conception, has certain 
pai*ticular facts for its only support. It is so for every 
structure of ideas, as well as for a scientific theory. 
Beneath long calculations, algebmical formulas, subtle 
deductions, written volumes which contain the combina¬ 
tions and elaborations of learned minds, there are two 
or three sensible experiences, two or three little facts 
on which we may lay our finger, a turn of the wheel in 
a machine, a scalpel-cut in a living l)ody, an unlooked- 
for colour in a liquid. These are decisive specimens. 
The whole substance of theory, the whole force of proof, 
is contained in this. Truth is here, as a nut in its 
shell: painful and ingenious discussion adds nothing 
thereto; it only extracts the nut. Thus, if we would 
rightly prove, we must before everything present these 
specimens, insist upon them, make them visible and 
uingible to the reader, as far as may be done in words. 
This is difficult, for words are not things. The only 
resource of the writer is to employ words which bring 
things before the eyes. For tliis be must appeal to the 
readex's personal observation, set out from his expeii- 
oice, compare the unknown objects presented to him 
with the known objects which he sees every day, place 

' Sec te bis Emiy m the JAfe and Writings oj Addieon (vii, 78) 
obmVfttioiiB on tb* Campaiiqn, 
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I>a8t eveots beside contemporary events. Macaulay 
always has before his mind English imaginations, full 
of English images, I mean full of the detailed and 
present recollections of a London Street, a dram-shop, 
a wretched alley, an afternoon in Hyde Park, a moist 
green landscape, a white ivy-covered country-house, a 
clergyman iu a white tie, a sailor in a sou’-wester. 
He has recourse to siich recollections; he makes them 
still more precise by descriptions and statistics; he 
notes colours and qualities; he has a passion for exact¬ 
ness; his descriptions are worthy both of a painter 
and a topographer; he writes like a man who sees a 
physical and sensible object, and who at the same time 
classifies and weighs it. We will see him carry his 
figures even to moral or literary worth, assign to an 
action, a virtue, a book, a talent, its compartment and 
its step in the scale, with such clearness and relief, 
that we could easily imagine ourselves in a classified 
museum, not of stuffed skins, but of feeling, suffering, 
living animals. 

Consider, for instance, these phrases, by which he tries 
to render visible to an English public, events in India: 

** During that interval the bnsinesB of a servant of the Com¬ 
pany was simply to wring out of the natives a bimdred or two 
hundred thousand poimds as speedily as possible, that he might 
return home before his constitution had suffered from the heat, 
to marry a peer’s daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Comw^l, 
and to give balls in St. James’s Square.^ . . . There was still a 
nabob of Bengal, who stood to the English nilers of his country 
in the same relation in which Augustulus stood to Odoaoer^ or 
the hist Merovingians to Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived 
at Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely magnifibence. He was 


' jfacanUy, 549 ; Hading^. 
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approached with outward marks of reverence, and his name was 
used in public instruments. But in the government of the 
country he had less real share than the youngest writer or cadet 
in the Company’s sorvice,” ’ 

Of Nxmcomar, the native servant of the Company, he 
writes; 

“ Of his moral (iharacter it is diflicult to give a notion to 
those who are acquainted with human nature only as it ap[)ear8 
in our island. Wliat the Italian is to the Englishman, what the 
Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, 
that was Nimeomar to other Bengalees. The physical organiza¬ 
tion of the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a 
constant vapour hath. His pursuits arc sedentary, his liml)s 
delicate, his movements languid. Duritig many ages he has 
been trampled upon by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. 
Courage, independence, veracity, are qualities to which his con¬ 
stitution and his situation are equally unfavourable. His mind 
bears a singular analogy to his body. It is weak even to help¬ 
lessness, for purposes of manly resistance; but its suppleness 
and its tact move the children of sterner climates to admiration 
not unmingled with contempt. All those arts which are the 
natural defence of the weak are more familiar to t*his subtle race 
than to the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of the 
dark ages. What the horns are to tha buffalo, what the paw is 
to the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, accord¬ 
ing to the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Ben¬ 
galee. Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of eir- 
camstantial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the 
weapons, offensive and defensive, of tlie people of the Lower 
Ganges. All those millions do not furnish one sepoy to the 
anniea of the Company. But os usurers, as money-changers, 
as sharp l^al practitioners, no class of human beings can bear 
a comparison #ith them.” ^ 

‘ MacanUy,' vi 5S8 ; lyarrtn ffa^ings. ’ Ibid. bbb. 
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It was snch men and sucli affairs, which were to provide 
Burke with the amplest and most brilliant subject- 
matter for his eloquence; and when Macaulay described 
the distinctive talent of the great orator, he described 
his own: 

'' He (Biirko) had, in tlio highest degree, that noble faculty 
whereby man is able to live in the past and in the future, in the 
distant and in the unreal. India and its inhabitants were not to 
him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but 
a real country and a real j)eople. The burning sun, the strange 
vegetation of the {wilm and the cocoa-tree, the rice-field, the 
tank, the huge trees, ohier than the Mogul empire, under which 
the vilhige crowds tissemble; the thatched r(K)f of the peasant’s 
hut; the rich tracery of the mosque w'here the imaum prays 
with ))i8 face to Mecra, the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, 
the devotee swinging in the air, the graceful maideu, with the 
pitcher on her head, descending the steps to the river-side, the 
black faces, the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect, the 
enrbans and the flowing robes, the spears and the silver maces, 
the elephants with their canopies of state, the gorgeous palan¬ 
quin of the prince, and the clo.se littor of the noble lady, all 
those things were to him as the objects amidst which his own 
life had l)een piissed, as the objects which lay on the road be¬ 
tween Beacoiisfield luid St. Jamc.s’s Street. All India was 
present to the eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors laid 
gold and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns, to the wild moor 
where the gipsy camp was pitched, from the bazaar, humming 
like a bee-hive with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jimgle 
where the lonely courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare 
away the hyseoiia. He had just as lively an idea of the insurreo> 
tion at Benare-s as of Lord George Gordon’s riots, and of the 
execution of Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Op¬ 
pression in Bengal was to him the same thing as oppression iu 
the streets of Lonj^on.” ^ 

* Macaulay, vi. 619 ; Warn* ffatUmgt. 
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VI. 

Other forms of his talent are more i>eculiarly English. 
Macaula^’^ has a rough touch; when he strikes, he 
knocks down. B«5rang(U' sings : 

“ Chez nourt, 

Point (le ne.^ coups de poing 

Qui font taut d'houneur }\ rAugleterro.” * 

And a French reader would be astonished if he beard 
a great historian treat an illustrious poet in this style: 

“ But in all those works in which Mr. Southey has completely 
abandoned narration, and has undertaken to argue moral and 
political qiicstioiiH, his failure iuis been complete aud ignoniiiii> 
ous. On such occasions his writings are rescued from utter 
contempt and derision solely by tlie beauty and purity of the 
English. We find, we confess, ho groat a charm in Mr. Southey’s 
style that, even when he writes nonsense, we generally read it 
with pleasure, except indeed when he tries to be droll. A 
more insufferable jester never existed. He very often attempts 
to be humorous, and yet we do not remeraWr a shigle occasion 
on which he has succeeded further than to be quaintly and 
flippantly dull. Iti one of his works he tells ns that Bishop 
S^a^tt was very proi)er]y mo called, inasmuch as he was a very 
small poet. And in the book now before us he cannot quote 
Francis Bugg, the renegade Quaker, without a remark on his 
uosavotiiy name. A wise man might talk folly like this by his 
own fireside; but that any human being, after having made 
such a joke should write it down, and copy it out, and transmit 
it to the printer, and correct the proof-sheets, and send it forth 
into the world, is enough to make us ashamed of our species/’ ^ 


* BSningcr, Chanmru, 2 vola 1S58 ; Lea Soaxurtttfu VAngUmam 
* Maeanlny, v. 333 ; South^'s Collofuiu on Society. 
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We may imagme that Macaulay does not treat the dead 
better than the living. Thus he speaks of Archbishop 
Laud: 

“ The severest punishment which the two Houses ooiild have 
inflicted on him would have l)een to set him at liberty and 
send him to Oxford. There he might have staid, tortured by 
his own diabolical temper, hungering for Puritans to pillory 
and mangle, plaguing the Cavaliers, for want of 8omel)ody else 
to plague, with his peevi8hne..ss and absurdity, performing 
grimaces and antics in the cathedral, continuing that incompar¬ 
able diary, which we never see without forgetting the vices of 
his heart in the iuil>ecility of his intellect, minuting down his 
dreams, counting the drops of blood which fell from his nose, 
watching the direction of the salt, and listening for the note of 
the screech-owls. Coutemptnoiis mercy was the only vengeance 
which it became the Parliament to take on such a ridiculous 
old bigot.” ^ 

While he jests he remains grave, as do almost aU the 
writers of his country. Humour consists in saying 
extremely comical things in a solemn tone, and in 
preserving a lofty style and ample phraseology, at the 
very moment when the author is making aU his hearers 
laugh. Such is the begiriniug of an article on a new 
historian of Burleigh: 

**The work of Dr. Nares has filled us with astonishment 
similar to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when first 
he landed in Brobdingnag, and saw coni as high as the oaks in 
the New Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of the 
bulk of turkeys. The whole book, and eveiy component part 
of it, is on a gigantic scale. The title is as long as an ordinary 
preface; the prefatory matter would furnish out an ordinary 
book: and the book contains as much reading as an ordinary 

^ MacaulAy, v, 204 ; ffaUam^g CotuiitviioiuU ffidtvff. 
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libmry. We cannot sunn np the ineHta of the stupendous miiBS 
of paper which lies before ns better than by saying that it 
consists of about two thousAiid closely printed quarto pnges, 
that it occupies fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, and that 
it weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois. Such a book might, l)efore 
the deluge, have been considered as light reading by Hilpah 
and Shalum. But unhappily the life of man is now threescore 
years an<l ten ; and we cannot but think it somewhat unfair in 
Dr. Nares to demand from us so large a portion of so short an 
existence.* 

This comparison, bori’owcd from Swift, is a mockery in 
Swift’s taste. Mathematics become in English hands 
an excellent means of raillery; and we remember how 
the Dean, comparing Roman and English generosity by 
numbers, overwhelmed Marlborough by a sum in addi¬ 
tion. Humour employs against the people it attacks, 
IKisitive facts, commercial ai’guinents.odd contrasts drawn 
from ordinary life. This surprises and perplexes the 
reader, without warning; he falls abruptly into some 
familiar and grotesque detail; the shock is violent; he 
hursts out laughing without being much amused; the 
trigger is pulled so suddenly and so roughly, that it is 
like a knockdown blow. For instance, Macaulay is re¬ 
futing Uiose who would not print the imiecent classical 
authors; 

We find it difficult to believe that, in a world so full of 
tcmptationii as this, any gentleman wheme life would have been 
virtuous if he had not read Aristophanes and Juvenal will be 
made vkUnis ^7 reading them. A man who, exposed to all the 
infloenoes of such a state of society as that in which we live, is 
yet afraid of exposiiig himself to the influence of a few Greek 
or Lattn verses, acts, we think, much like the felon who begged 

* Maossliiy, V. 687 ; BwrMgh and his Times. 
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tiie 6herif& to ]et him have an umhreUa held over his head 
from the door of Newgate to tlie gallows, because it was a 
druzliiig morning, and lie was apt to take cold/' ^ 

Irony, sarcasm, the bitterest kinds of pleasantry, are the 
rule with Englishmen. They tear when they scratch. 
To he convinced of this, we sliould compare French 
scandal, as Moli^re represents it in the MisaTvthrope, 
with English scandal as Sheridan represents it, imitating 
Molifere and the Misunihrope. Cdliin^ne pricks, but 
does not wound; Lady Sneerwell’s friends wound, and 
leave bloody marks on all tlie reputations which they 
handle. The raillery, whicli I am al)out to give, is one 
of Macaulay’s tenderest: 

“ They (the ministers) therefore gave the commaiul to Lord 
Galway, m experienced veteran, a man who was in war what 
MoliWs doctors were iu medicine, who thought it much more 
honourable to fail according to rule, than to succeed by innova¬ 
tion, and who would have been very much ashamed of himself 
if he had taken Monjuich by means so strange as those which 
Peterborough employed. This great commander conducted the 
campaign of 1707 in the m(»t scientific maimer. On the plain 
of Almanza he encountered the army of the Bourbons. He 
drew up his troops according to the methods prescribed by the 
best writers, aud in a few hours lost eighteen thousand men, a 
hundred and twenty-standards, ail his baggage and all hig 
artillery.” ^ 

These incivilities are all the stronger, because the 
ordinaiy tone is noble and serious. 

Hitherto we have seen only the reasoner, the scholar, 
the orator, and the wit: there is still in Maca^y a 
poet; and if we had not read his of AncietU 

* 4S1 ; Oomk JhwmUialtfi/iktJiea^^ 

* lUtL V. <7S; l<ord JMm*9 War af the J9twnnim la 
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it wouH suffice to read a few of liis periods, in which 
the imagination, long lield in check* by the severity of 
the proof, breaks out suddenly in splendid inetaphore, 
and expands into magnificent comparisons, worthy by 
their amplitude of being uitroduced into an epic : 

“Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
mysterious law of her nature, was condeiuned to appear at 
certaiQ seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
Those who injured her during the pcriml of her disguise were 
for ever excluded from participation in the blessings which she 
bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, 
pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the 
beautiful and celestial form which was natural to her, accom¬ 
panied their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses 
with wealth, made them happy in love and victorious in war. 
Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she takes the form of a 
hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe 
to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her! , And 
happy are those who, having dared to receive her in her 
degraded and frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded by 
her in the time of her beauty and her glory! ” ’ 

These aoble words come from th«j heart; the fount is 
full, and though it flows, it never becomes dry. As 
soon as the writer speaks of a cause which he loves, as 
soon ^ he sees Liberty rise before him, with Humanity 
and Justice, Poetry bursts forth spontaneously from his 
soul, and sets her crown on the brows of her noble 
sisters: 

**The Reformation is an event long past. That volcano has 
ipimt its rage. The wide waste produced by its outbreak Is 
forgotten. The landmarks whidi were swept away have been 

^ IfMsulay, V. SI : Milton, 
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replaced The ruined edificeM have been re^iaired. The lava 
has covered with a ricii incrustation the fields which it once 
devastated, and. after having turned a beautiful and fruitfiil 

garden into a desert, ha.s again turned the desert into a still 

/' 

more beautiful and fruitful garden. The second great eruption 
is not yet over. The marks of its ravages are still all around 
us. The ashes are still hot beneath our feet. In some direc¬ 
tions, the deluge of fire still continues to spread. Yet experience 
surely entitles us to Iwlieve that this explosion, like that which 
prece<led it, will fertilise the soil which it has devastated. 
Already, in those parts wiiich have suffered mf«t severely, rich 
cultivation and secure dwellings have begun to appear amidst 
the waste. The more we read of the history of past ages, the 
more we observe the signs of our owm time^, the more do we 
feel our hearts filled and swelled up by a good liope for the 
future destinies of tiie Imman race.” ^ 

I ought, perhaps, in concluding this analy.sis, to point 
out the imperfections caused by the.se high qualities; 
how case, charm, a vein of amiability, variety, simpli¬ 
city, playfulness, are wanting in this manly eloquence, 
tliia solid reasoning, and this glowing dialectic; why the 
art of wTiting and classical purity are not always found 
in this partisan, figliting from his platform ; in short, why 
an Englishman is not a Frenchman or an Athenian. T 
prefer to transcribe another passage, the solenmity 
and magnificence of which will give some ideA of the 
grave and rich ornament, which Macaulay throws over 
his narrative, a sort of }x>tent vegetation, flowers of 
brilliant purple, like those which are spread ov^ every 
page of Paradise Lost and Childs JLarM, Wanen 
Hastings had returned I'rom India, and had just been 
placed on liia trial: 


' IlkCAulay, V. 595 : Bwrlei^ mtd Ms Times. 
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“On the tliirteeuth of February 1768, the sittmgti of the 
Court commenced. There have iHicn epectaclea more <laBeliiig 
to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery and cloth of g<dd, 
more attractive to gro^\n 1 -up children, than that which was 
then exhibited at Westminster; Init, i)erhaps, there never was 
a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a 
reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various kinds of 
interests which belong to the near And to the distant, to the 
present and to the past, were collected on one spot, ami in one 
hour. All the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now dis{.)layed, with 
every advantage that could be derived both from co-operation 
and from contrast. Every step in the proceedings carried the 
mind either backward, through many troubled centuries, to the 
days when the foundations of our constitution were laid; or far 
away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living 
under strange stai-s, worshipping strange gods, aud writing 
strange characters from right to left. The High Court of 
Parliament was to sit, according tc» forms handed down front 
the days of the Plantageiiets, on an Englishman accused of 
exercising ^annyover the lord of the holy city of Benares, and 
over the ladies of the princely house of Otide. 

The i>lace was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
Hall of William Rufus, the hall which had reSOuuded with 
aociamatious at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall 
which had witness^ the just sentence of Bacon and the just 
absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Straflbnl 
had for a moment awed aud melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment, the hall where Charles had confront^} 
the High Court of Justice with the placid courage which has 
Ittdf redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civil fKimp was 
wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets 
were kept clear by cavaliy. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were maivhaUed by the heralds under Garter Kiiig*at- 
arnw. The judges in their vestments of state attended to give 
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advice ou points of law. Near a hundred and seventy lordsi, 
three-fourths of the Upper House as the Upper House tlien 
was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of assembling 
to the tribunal. The junior baron present led the way, George 
Eliott, Lord Heathficld, recently ennobled for bis memorable 
defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of France and 
S|>ain. The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal of the r(;alm', by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sous of the King. Last of all came the Prince of 
Wales, conspicuous by his flue })erson aud noble bearing. The 
grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long galleries 
were crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited the 
fears or tlie emulation of an orator. There were gathered 
together, from all jmrts of a great, free, enlightened, and 
prosperous empire, grace aud female loveliness, wit and learning, 
the representatives of every science aud of every art. There 
were seated round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters 
of the house of Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great 
Kings aud Commonweidths gazed with admiration on a spectacle 
which no other country in the world could present. There 
Siddons, in the prime of her inajt'.stio beauty, looked with 
emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. 
There the historian of the Homan Empire thought of the days 
when Oicero pleaded the cause of Ijicily against Verres, and 
when, before a senate which still retained some show of freedom, 
Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. There were 
seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar 
of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that 
easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so 
many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so oumj 
noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in 
that dark and profound mine from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, 
too often paraded with u^udidous and inelegant oatentatiioii^ 
but still precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared the 
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troluptuous channs of her to whom the heir of the throite 
bad iu secret plighted his faith. There too was she, the 
beautiful mother of a beautiful rocc, the Saint Cecilia whose 
delicate features, lighted ap by love and music, art has rescued 
from the ^mmon decay. Tiierc were the members of that 
• brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and exchaugeil re¬ 
partees, under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. 
And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than those of 
Fox himself, hod carried the Westminster election against 
palace and treasury, shone round Georgiana, Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire." ' 

This evocation of the national history, glory, and 
constitution forms a picture of a unique kind. The 
species of patriotism and poetry which it reveals is an 
abstract of Macaulay’s UUent; and the talent, like the 
picture, is thoroughly English. 

VII. 

Thus prepared, he entered upon the History of Eng¬ 
land; and he chose thereiix)in the period best suited to 
his political opinions, his style, his passion, *his know¬ 
ledge, the national taste, the sympathy of Europe. He 
related the est^ablisluneut of the English constitution, 
and concentrated all the rest of history about this 
unique event, " the iinest in the world," to the mind of 
an En glishman and a politician. He brought to this 
wmrk a new method of great beauty, extreme power; 
ite success has been extraordinary. When the second 
yplume appeared, 30,00Q copies were ordered before¬ 
hand. Let us try to describe this history, to connect 
it with that method, and tliat method to that order of 


* Maesiday, vl 628; H^amn HatlingB. 
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The history is universal, and not broken. It com- 
proliends events of every kind, and treats of them 
simultaneously. Sumo liave related the hfstoty of 
races, others of classes, others of governments, others 
of sentiments, ideas, and manners; Macaulay has 
related all, 

“ I should very iuiperfeetly exceuto the task which I have 
undertaken if I were merely to treat of battles and sieges, of 
the rise and fall of administrations, of intrigues in the (ailace, 
and of debates in the jairliament. It will be my endeavour to 
relate the history of the people as well as the history of the 
government, to trace the progress of useful and ornamental arts, 
to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes of literary 
taste, to portray the manners of successive generations, and not 
to pass by with neglect even the revolutions which have taken 
place in dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusements. I 
shall cheerfully bear the rc[)rom^h of liaving descended below 
the dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing before the 
English of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life of 
their ancestora.” * 

He kept his word. He has umitted nothing, 
l>as6ed nothing by. His portraits are mingled with his 
narrative. We find those of Danby, Nottingham, 
Shrewsbury, Homc, during the account of a session, 
between two imrliamentary divisions. Short cuiious 
anecdotes, domestic detai]s,.the description of furniture, 
intersect, without disjointing, the record of a war. 
Quitting the narrative of imiwrtant business, we gladly 
look upon the Butch tastes of William, the- Chinese 
museiun, the grottos, the mazes, aviaries, ponds, 
metrical ganlen^beds, with wliich he defaced Hampton , 

' MuGauffty, i, 2; pf EngUmd b^itre tJu EaUiratwit, th, i 
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Cmirt. A jwlitical dissertation precedes or follows the 
relation of a battle; at oilier times the author is a 
tourist or a psychologist befoi’e becoming a |)oliticiaii 
or a ta 4 'lician. He describes the liigblaiids of Scot¬ 
land, senii-papisticid and soini-pagau, the seeis wmpped 
in bulls' hides to await the moment of inspimtioii, 
Christians making libations of milk or beer to the 
demons of the place; pregnant women, giiis of eighteen, 
working a wretched puicli of oats, wliilst their husbands 
or fathers, athletic men, basked in the sun; robbery 
ajid barbarities looked upon as honouiuble deeds; 
men stabbed fixim Ijehiud oi* burnt alive; repulsive 
food, coarse oats, and cakes made of the blood of a live 
cow, olfered to guests as a mark of favour aud polite¬ 
ness; infected hovels where men lay on the bare 
ground, aud wliere they woke up half smothered, half 
blinded by the smoke, and half mad with the itch. The 
next instant lie stops to mark a change in the public 
taste, the horror then exiieriencod on account of these 
brigands' retreats, this country of wild rocks aud barren 
moois; the admiration now felt for this laud of heroic 
warriors, this country of grand mountains, seething 
wateriaUs, pictui'esque defiles. He finds in the progress 
of physical well'are the causes of this moral revolution, 
and concludes that, if we praise mountains and an un¬ 
civilised life, it is because we are satiated with security. 
He is successively an economist, a literary mau, a pub¬ 
licist, an artist, a historian, a biograiiher, a story-teller, 
even a philosopher; by this diversity of parts he imi¬ 
tates the diveiBity of human life, and presents to the 
eyes, heart, mind, all the faculties of man, the complete 
history of tiie civilisation of his country. 

, Others, like Hume, have tried or ai*e trying to do it 
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They set forth now religious matters, a little further 
political events, then literary details, finally gener^ eon' 
siderations on the change of society and government, be¬ 
lieving that a collection of histories is history, j^nd that 
parts joined endwise are a body. Macaulay did not be¬ 
lieve it and he did well. Though English, he had the 
spirit of harmony. So many accumulated events form 
with him not a total, but a whole. Explanations, ac¬ 
counts, disseitations, anecdotes, illustrations, comparisons, 
allusions to modem events, eveiything is connected in 
his book. It is because everything is connected in his 
mind. He had a most lively consciousness of causes; 
and causes unite facts. By them, scattered events are 
assembled into a single event; they unite them because 
they produce them, and the historian, who seeks them 
all out, cannot fail to perceive or to feel the unity which 
is their effect. Read, for instance, the voyage of 
James II. to Ireland: no picture is more curious. Is 
it, however, nothing more than a curious picture? 
When the king arrived at Cork, there were no horses 
to be found. The coimtry is a desert No more 
industry, cultivation, civilisation, since the English and 
Protestant colonists wem driven out, robbed, and s3iam 
James was received between two hedges of half-naked 
Rappaiees, armed with skeans, stakes, and half-pikes 
under his horse’s feet they spread by way of carpet the 
rough frieze mantles, such as the brigands and-shepherds 
wora He was offered garlands of cabbage stalks for 
crowns of laureL In a large district he only foinid 
two carts. The palace of the. lord-lieutenant in Bublin 
was SQ ill built, that the rain drenched the rooms. Ihe 
^ng left for Ulster; the French officers thought Hmy 
were travelling ** through the deserts of Arabia.** 
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Count d’Avaux wrote to the French court, that, to get 
one truss of hay tliey had to send five or six miles. 
At Ghaidemont, with great difiioulty, as a matter of 
favour, ^hey obtained a bag of oatmeal for the Frendi 
legation. The superior (jfficoi's lay in dens which they 
would have thought too foul for tljeir doge. The Irish 
soldiers were half-savage inamuders, who could only 
shout, cut tliroats, and dLsbaud. Ill fed ou potatoes 
and sour milk, tliey cast tliemselves like starved men 
on the great fiock.s belougiug to the Protestants. They 
greedily tore the flesh of oxen and sheep, and swallowed 
it half raw and half rotten. For lack of kettles, they 
cooked it in the skin. When Lent began, the plunderers 
generally ceased to devour, but continual to destroy. 
A peasant would kill a cow merely iu order to get a 
pair of brogues. At times a baud slaughtered fifty or 
sixty beasts, took the skins, and left the bodies to 
poison the air. The French ambassador reckoned that 
in six weeks, there liad been slain 50,000 homed 
cattle, which were rotting on the ground. They 
counted the number of the sheep and lambs slain at 
400,000. Cannot the result of the rebellion be 
seen beforehand ? What could be expected of these 
gluttonous serfs, so stupid aud savage? What could 
be drawn from a devastated land, peopled with robbers ? 
To what kind of discipline could these marauders and 
butchers be subjected? What resistance will they 
make on the Boyne, when they see WUliam’s old regi- 
m^ts, the furious squadrons of French refugees, the 
eiir^;ed aud insulted Protestants of Londonderry and 
Enn iskillen, leap into the rlvm' and run with uplifted 
Hsmrds against their muskets? They will fiee. the 
king at their head; and the minute anecdot(^ scatt6iY«d 
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amidst the account of receptions, voyages, and cere¬ 
monies, will have announced the victory of t^e Protes¬ 
tants. The history of manners is thus seen to be 
involved in the history of events; the one is the cause 
of the other, and the description explains the narrative. 

It is not enough to see some causes; we must see a 
great many of them. Every event lias a multitude. Is 
it enough for me, if 1 wish to understand the action of 
Marlborough or of James, to be reminded of a disposi¬ 
tion or a quality which explains it ? No; for, since it 
has for a cause a whole situation and a whole character, 
1 must see at one glance and in abstract the whole 
character and situation which produced it. Genius 
concentrates. It is measured by the number of recol¬ 
lections and ideas which it assembles in one point. 
That which Macaulay has assembled is enormous. 1 
know no historian who has a surer, better furnished, 
better regulated memory. When he is relating the 
actions of a man or a paity, he sees in an instant all 
the events of his history, and all the maxims of his 
conduct; he has all the details present; he remembers 
them every moment, and a great many of them. He has 
forgotten iiotlnng; he runs through them as easily, as 
completely, as sui-ely, as on the day when he enumerated 
or wrote them. No one has so well taught or known 
lustory. He is as much steeped in it as his personages. 
The ardent Whig or Tory, experienced, trained to 
business, who rose and shook the House, had not more 
numerous, better arranged, more precise argumeata 
He did not better know the strength and weakness of 
his cause; he was not more familiar with the intrigues, 
rancours, variation of portieB, the chances of the str^, 
individual aud'publk' intents. The great novelets 
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peaettate the soul of their characters, assume their feel¬ 
ings, ideas, language; it seems as if Balzac had been a 
commercial tmveller, a female door-keeper, a courtesan, 
an old Huiid, a poet, and that he had spent his life in 
being each of these personages: his existence is multi¬ 
plied, and his name is legion. With a different talent, 
Macaulay has the same power: an incomparable 
advocate, he pleads an infinite number of causes; and 
he is master of each cause, as fully as his client. He 
has answers for aU objections, explanations for all 
obscurities, reasons for all tribunals. He is ready at 
every moment, and on all parts of his case. It seems 
as if he had been Whig, Toiy, Puritan, Mernl)er of the 
Privy Council, Ambassador. He is not a i) 0 et like 
Michelet; he is not a philosopher like Guizot; but be 
possesses so well all the oratorical powders, he accumu¬ 
lates and arranges so many facts, he hold.s them so 
closely in his hand, he manages them with so much 
ease and vigour, that he succeeds in recomposing the 
whole and hannouious woof of history, not losing or 
separating one thread. The poet reanimates the dead; 
the philosopher formulates creative laws; the orator 
knows, expounds, and pleads causes. The poet resusci¬ 
tates souls, the philosopher composes a system, the 
orator redisposes chains of ailments; but all three 
march towards the same end by different routes, and 
the orator, as well as his rivals, and by other means 
than his rivals, reproduces in his work the unity and 
complexity of life. 

A secc^ feature of this histoiy is clearness. 

Is popular; no one explains better, or so much, aa 
Ibcftnlay. It seems as if he were making a wager 
with his reader, and said to him: Be as absent in sued, 
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as stupid, as ignorant as you please; in vain you 'will 
be absent in mind, you shall listen to me; in vain you 
will he stupid, you shall understand; in vain you will 
be ignorant, you shall learn. I will repeat the same 
idea in so many ditlerent forms, I will make it 
sensible by such familiar and precise examples, I 'will 
announce it so clearly at the beginning, I will resume 
it so carefully at the end, I will mark the divisions so 
well, follow the order of ideas so exactly, I will display 
so great a desire to enlighten and convince you, that 
you cannot help l>eing enlightened and convinced. He 
certainly thought thus, when he was preparing the 
following passage on the law which, for the first time, 
granted to Dissenters the lil)erty of exercising their 
worship: 

Of all the Acts that have ever been passed by Parliament, 
the Toleration Act is perhaps that 'which most strikingly illus¬ 
trates the peculiar vices and the peculiar excellences of English 
legislation. The science of Politics l)ears in one respect a close 
analogy to the science of Mecbaiiics. The mathematician can 
easily demonstrate that a certain power, applied by means of a 
certain lever or of a certain system of pulleys, will suffice to 
raise a certain weight. But his demonstration proceeds on tiie 
supposition that the machinery is such as no 1(nu1 will bend (x 
bre^. If the engineer, who has to lift a great mass of real 
granite by the instrumentality of real timber and real hemp, 
should absolutely rely on the propositions which he finds in 
treatises on Dynamics, and should moke no allowance for the 
imperfection of bis materials, his whole apparatus of beams, 
wheels, and ropes would soon come down in ruin, and, with all 
his g^metrical skill, he would be found a fsa inferior builder 
to those painted barbarians who, though they never heard of 
tile paralltic^T^ ^of forces, muiaged to pile up Stoneheiiga. 
What the migiueer is to the iDatbematioiaii, the aetive etatea- 
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man ie to the contemplative statesman. It is indeed most 
important that legislators and admiuistratora should be versed 
in the philosophy of government, as it is most important that 
the architect who has to fix an obelisk on its pedestal, or to 
hang a tu1l)ular bridge over an estuary, should be versed in the 
philosophy of equilibrium and motion. But, os he who has 
actually to build must l)ear in mind many things never noticed 
by D’Alembert and Euler, so must he who has actually to 
govern l)e perpetually guided by considerations to which no 
allusion can l)e found in the writings of Adam Smith or 
Jeremy Bentham. The }>erfcct lawgiver is a just temper 
between the mere man of theoiy, who can see nothing but 
general principles, and the mere man of business, who can see 
nothing but particular circumstances. Of lawgivers in whom 
the speculative element has prevailed t(» the exclusion of the 
practical, the world has during the last eighty years lieen singu¬ 
larly fruitful. To their wisdom Europe and America have 
owed scores of abortive constitutions, scores of const!tutioua 
which have lived just long enough to make a miserable noise, 
and have then gone off in convulsions. But in English legisla¬ 
tion the practical element has always predominated, and not 
seldom unduly predominated, over the sf>eculative. To think 
nothing of symmetry and much of convenience ; never to 
reniov«* an anomaly merely because it is an anomaly; never to 
innovate except when some grievance is felt; never to innovate 
except so far as to get rid of the grievance; never to lay down 
any proposition of wider extent than the particular case for 
which it is necessary to provide these are the rules which 
have, from the age of John to the age of Victoria, generally 
gaided the ddiberations of our two hundred and fifty Parlia- 
inents,”* ♦ 

Is the idea still obscure or doubtful ? Does it stiU 
need proofs, illustrations? Do we wish for anything 

* Maeanlayy ii. idS, Eit/Uny qf JSnglandf oh. xL 
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more ? Voii answer No; Macaulay answers Yes. 
After the general explanation comes the particular; after 
the theory, the application; after tiie theoretical demon¬ 
stration, the practical. We would faiti stop;, but he 
proceeds: 

“ The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a 
great English law. To a jurist, versed in the theory of legisla¬ 
tion, but not intimately accpiainted with the temper of the sects 
and [Hirties into which the nation was divided at the time of 
the Revolution, that Act would seem to be a mere chaos of 
absurdities and contradictions. It will not bear to be trietl by 
sound general principles. Nay, it will not bear to be tried by 
any principle, sound or unsound. The sound principle undoubt¬ 
edly is, that mere theological error ought not to bo punished 
by the civil magistrate. This principle the Toleration Act not 
only docs not recognise, but fxigitivcly disclaims. Not a single 
one of the cniel laws enacted against nonconfomists by the 
Tudors or the Stuarts is repealed. Persecution continues to be 
the general rule. Toleration is the exception. Nor is this all. 
The freedom Avhich is given to conscience is given in the most 
capricious manner. A Quaker, by making a declaration of 
faith in general terms, obtains the full Wneht of the Act 
without signing one of the thirty-nine Articles. An Independ¬ 
ent minister, who is perfectly willing to make the declaration 
required from the Quaker, hut who lias doubts about six or seven 
of the Articles, remains stiy subject to the {>enal laws. Hove 
is liable to punishment if he preaches before he has solemnly 
declared his assent to the Anglican doctrine tntiching the 
Eucharist. Penn, who-altogether rejects the Euej^rist, is at 
perfect liberty to preach without making any declaration what- 
ever on the subject. 

“These are some of the obvious faults which must strike 
eveiy person who examines the Toleration Act by that standan! 
of just reason is the same in idl countries and in all ages. 
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But these veiy faults may perhaps appear to be merits, when 
we take into consideration the passions and prejudices of those 
for whom the Toleration Act was framed. This law, abounding 
with contj^ictioiis which every smatterer in political philo> 
Sophy can detect, did what a law framed by the utmost skill of 
the greatest masters of political philosophy migiit have failed 
to do. That the provisions which have boon recapitulated are 
cumbrous, puorile, inconsistent with each other, inconsistent 
with the true theory of religious liberty, must be acknowledged. 
All that can bo said in their defence is this; tliat they removed 
a vast mass of evil without shocking a vast mass of prejudice; 
that they put an end, at once and for ever, without one division 
in either Hrmse of Parliament, without one riot in the streets, 
with scarcely one audible murmur even from tiie classes most 
deeply tainted with bigotry, to a persecution which had ragcnl 
during four generations, which had broken innumerable hearts, 
which had made innumerable firesides desolate, wliich had 
ftlled the prisons with men of whom the worM was not worthy, 
which ha<l driven thousands of those honest, diligent and god¬ 
fearing yoemuJi and artisans, who are the true strength of a 
nation, to seek a refuge beyond the ocean among the wigwams 
of red Indians and the lairs of panthers. Such a dfi/ence, how¬ 
ever weak it may appear to some shallow speculators, will 
probably be thought complete by statesmen. ’ 

What I find complete in this, is the art of de¬ 
veloping. This antithesis of ideas, stistained by 
the antithesis of words, the symmetrical periods, the 
expressions designedly repeated to attract attention, 
the , exhaustion of proof, set before our eyes the 
special-pleader^s and oratorical talent, which we just 
before encountered in the art of pleading all causes, 
of employing an infinite number of methods, of mastero 
ing them all and always, during every incident of the 

* Hscattlay, it 465, History of BngUmd, ch, xL 

?Ot W T 
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lawsuit. The final manifestation of a mind of this sort 
are tlie faults into which its talent draws it. By dint 
of development, he protracts. More than once his ex¬ 
plications are commonplace. He proves what,all allow. 
He makes clear what is already clear. In one of his 
works there is a passaf^e on tlie necessity of reactions 
which reads like the verbosity of a clever schoolboy. 
Other passages, excellent and novel, can only be read 
with pleasure once. On the second reading they ap¬ 
pear too true ; we have seen it all at a glance, and are 
wearied. I have omitted one-third of tlie passage on 
the Act of Toleration, and acute minds will think that 1 
ought to have omitted another tliird. 

Tlie last feature, the most singular, the least English 
of this History, is, that it is interesting. Macaulay 
wrote, in the Edinburgh Jtevieuu several volumes of 
Essays; and everyone knows tliat the first merit of a 
reviewer or a jounialist is to make himself readable. 
A thick volume naturally liores us; it is not thick for 
nothing; its bulk demands at the outset the attention 
of him who 02 )ens it. The solid binding, the table of 
contents, the preface, the substantial chapters, drawn 
up like soldiers in battle-array, all bid us take an arm¬ 
chair, put on a dressing-gown, place our feet on the 
fender, and study; we owe no less to the grave man 
who presents himself to us, armed with 600 pages of 
text and three years of reflection. But a newspaper 
which we glance at in a club, a review which we finger 
in a drawing-room in the evening, before sitting down 
to dinner, must needs attract the eyes, overcome absence 
of mind, conquer readers. Macaulay attained, through 
practice, this'^ gift of readableness, and he retains in 
his Histoiy the habits which he acquired in peri- 
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odicals. He employs every means of keeping np 
attention, good or indifferent, worthy or unworthy of his 
great talents; amongst otliers, allusion to actual circum¬ 
stances. \ You may have heard the saying of an editor, 
to whom Pierre Leroux offered an article on God. 
"Godl there is no actuality about it!” Macaulay 
profits by this remark. He never forgets the actual. 
If he mentions a regiment, he points out in a few 
lines the splendid deeds which it has done since its 
formation up to our own day: thus the officers of this 
regiment, encamped in the Crimea, stationed at Malta, 
or at Calcutta, are obliged to read his History. He 
relates the recepti»)ii of Schomberg in the House: who 
is interested in Schomberg ? Forthwith lie adds tliat 
Wellington, a hundred years later, was received, under 
like circumstances, with a ceremony copied from the 
first: wliat Englishman is not interested in Wellington ? 
He relates the siege of I/indonderry, he points out the 
spot which the ancient bastions occupy in the present 
town, the field which was covered by the Irj^sh camp, 
the well at which the besiegers drank: whsit citizen of 
Londonderry can help buying his book? Whatever 
town he comes upon, he notes the changes which it has 
undergone, the new streets added, the buildings repaired 
or constructed, the increase of commerce, the introduc¬ 
tion of new industries; hence all the aldermen and 
merchants are constrained to subscribe to his work. 
Elsewhere we find an anecdote of an actor and actress: 
as the superlative degree is interesting, he begins by 
saying (hat William Mountford was t)ie most agreeable 
comedian, that Anne Brac^irdle was the most popular 
actresB of the time. If he introduces a statesman, he 
always announces him by some great word: he was the 
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most insinnatmg, or the moat equitable, or the best 
informed, or the most inveterately debauched, of all 
the politicians of the day. But Macaulay's great 
qualities serve him as well in this matter as his literary 
machinery, a little too manifest, a little too copious, a 
little too coarse. The astonishing number of details, 
the medley of psychological and moral dissertations, 
descriptions, relations, opinions, pleadings, portraits, 
beyond all, good composition and the continuous stream 
of eloquence, seize and retain the attention to the end. 
We have hard work to finish a volume of Lingard or 
Robertson; we sliould have hard work not to finish a 
volume of Macaulay. 

Here is a detached narrative which shows very well, 
and in the ahsti-act, the means of interesting which he 
employs, and the great interest which he excites. The 
subject is the Massacre of Glencoe. Macaulay begins 
by describing t)ie spot like a traveller who has seen it, 
and points it out to the bands of tourists and dilettanti, 
historians and antiquarians, who every year start from 
Ix>ndon: 

“ Mao Ian dwelt in the month of a ravine aitnated not fer 
from the aouthoru ahoro of Loch Leven, an arm of the eea 
wbicii deeply indents the western coast of Scotland, and sepaf' 
ates Argyleahire from Inverneas-shirc. Near his house were 
two or three small hamlets inhabited by his tribe. The whole 
{population which he governed was not supposed to exceed two 
hundre<l souK In the neighbourhood of the little clnster of 
villages was some coi)sewood and some pastnre land: bnt a 
little further up the defile no sign of population or of fruitful 
ness was to be seen. In the Gaelic tongne, Glencoe slgnifiei 
the Glen of Wee{)ing: mid, in truth, that pass is the uicet 
dieaty and nudhu^oly of all the Scottish passes, the very 
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Valley of the Shadow of Death. MiHte aud storms brood ofer 
it through the greater part of the huest summer; and eveu ou 
those rare days when the sun is bright, and when tliere is no 
cloud in the sky, the impression made by the landsca|>e is sad 
and awful.^ Tlie inith lies along a stream whicli issues from 
the most sullen and gloomy of mountain imuls. Huge preci' 
pices of naked stone frown on both sides. Kveu in July the 
streaks of snow may often be discerned in the rifts near the 
summits. All down the sides of the crags heaps of ruin mark 
the headlong paths of the torrents. Mile after mile the 
traveller looks in vain for the smoke of one hut, or for one 
human form wrapped in a plaid, and listens in vain for the 
bark of a shepherd’s dog or the bleat of a lamb. Mile after 
mile the only sound that indicates life is the faint cry of a bird 
of prey from some storm-beaten pinnacle of rock, 'i'he [progress of 
civilisation, which has turned so iiiany wastes into fields yellow 
with hai'vests or gay with apple blossoms lias only made 
Glencoe more desolate. All the science and industry of a 
peaceful age can extract nothing valuable from that wilderness: 
but, iu an age of violence and rapine, the wilderness itself was 
valued on account of the shelter which it afi'orded to the 
plunderer and his plunder.*’ ^ 

• • 

The. description, though very beautiful, is written for 
effect The final antithesis explains it; the author has 
made it iu order to show that the Macdonalds were 
the greatest brigands of the country. 

The Master of Stair, who represented William Hi. iu 
Scotland, relying on the fact that Mac lau had not 
taken the oath of allegiance on the ajipointed day, 
detennined to destroy the chief and his clan. He was 
not utged by hereditary hate nor by private interest; 
be was a man of taste, polished and amiable. He did 
this crime out of humanity, persuaded that there was 

^ Macftakiy« iii. Md, Si^ory of England^ cfa. xvfii. 
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no other way of x>a-cifying tlie Highlands. Thereupon 
Ma(;aulay inserts a dissertation of four pages, very well 
written, full of interest and knowledge, whose diveraity 
affords ns rest, which lejuls ns over all kinc^g of his¬ 
torical examples, and moral lessons: 

“ We daily see men do for their party, for their sect, for 
theii country, for their favourite schemes of political and social 
reform, what they would not do to enrich or to avenge thcuu- 
solves. At a temptation directly addressed to our private 
cupidity or to our private animosity, whatever virtue we have 
takes the alarm. But virtue itself may c(»utribute to the fall 
of him who imagines that it is in his power, hy violating some 
general rule of morality, to confer an impi^rtaut benefit on u 
church, on a coiuiuonwcalth, on inankiud He silences the 
remonstrances of conscience, and hardens his heart against the 
most touching spectacles of misery, hy repeating to himself that 
his intentions are pure, that his objects are noble, that he is 
doing a little evil for the sake of a great good. By degrees he 
comes altogether to forget the turpitude of the means in the 
excelloiico of the end, and at length perpetrates without one 
internal twdiigo acts which would shock a buccaneer. There is 
no reason to believe that Dominic would, for the best arch¬ 
bishopric in Christendom, have incited ferocious marauders to 
plunder and slaughter a jteaceful and industrious population, 
that Everard Digby would, for a dukedom, have blown a large 
assembly of people into the air, or that Robespierre would have 
murdered for hire one of the thousands whom he murdered 
from philanthropy.’' ^ 

Do we uot recognise here the Englishman brought up 
on psychological and moral essays and sermons, who 
involuntarily and every instant spreads one over the 
paper f Tliis species of literature is unknown in 

* Macanlaw'ifi; S19 ; l/tstory qf Engkmd, eh. xviiL 
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French lecfcni'e-rooms and reviews; this is why it is 
unknown in French liistories. When we wish to enter 
English history, we have only to step down ii*om the 
pulpit a^d the newspaper. 

I do not tmusoribe the sequel of tlio explanation, the 
examples of James V., Sixtus V., and so many others, 
whom Macaulay cites to find precedents for the Master 
of Stair. Then follows a very circumstantial JUid very 
Ktdid discussion, to prove that William HI. was not re¬ 
sponsible for the miissacie. It is dear that Macaulay's 
object, here as elsewhere, is less to draw' a picture than 
to suggest a judgment. Ho «lesiivs that we should 
have an opinion on the morality of the act, that we 
sliould attribute it to its real authors, that each sliould 
bear exactly liis own .share, and no more. A little 
further, when the (pjestioii <if the punishment of the 
Clime arise.s, and William, liaving severely chastised the 
executioners, contents himself with recalling the Master 
of Stair, Macaulay wntes a disseiiation of several 
pages to consider tins injustice and to blame the king. 
Here, os elsewhere, he is still an orator and ^^monilist; 
uotluug luis more power to interest an English reader. 
Happily for us, he at length becomes once more a 
narrator; the petty details which he then selects fix 
the attention, and place the scene before our eyes : 

** The sight of the red coatii approach iug causal some anxiety 
among the popuhition of the valley. John, the eldest boh of 
the Chief, came, accompauial by twenty clanmneii, to meet the 
etningers, and naked what this visit meant. Lieutenant 
Lintiaay miswered that the soldiers caiue as friends, and wanted 
uothiiig Imt quarters. They vrere kindly received, and were 
ledged uodev the thatched roofs of the little coiouiunity. 
GlenlyMi and sev^ial of bis men were taken into the liouse of a 
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tack»niau who wtu uamed from the clu^^ter of cabins over which 
he exercised authority, Iiiverriggen. Liudsay was accouimodated 
nearer to the alxjdc of the old chief. Auchintriater, one of the 
piiucipal meu of the clan, who goverued the small hamlet of 
Auchnaion, fouud room there for a party commauifed by a 
seijeaut named Barbrmr. Provisions weie liberally supplied. 
There wu.s no want of beef, which had piububly fattened in 
distant pastures: nor was any piiymeiit demanded: for in 
hospitality, as in thievery, the Gaelic mtuauders rivalled the 
Bedouins. During twelve days the 8oldier.s lived familiarly 
with the people of the gleii. Old Mac Ian, who hod before 
felt miuiy misgivings as to the relation in which he stood to 
the govcnimeiit seems to have been jileused with the visit. 
The officers ptusseil much of their time with him and his family. 
The long evenings were cheerfully s[)Ciit by the peat fire with 
tlie help of some packs of cards which had found their way to 
that remote corner of the world, aJid of some French brandy 
which was probably port of James' farewell gift to his highland 
supporters. Gleulyoii ap|)eared to be w^armly attached to his 
niece and her husbiunl Alexander, Every day he came to their 
house to take his morning draught Meanwhile he observed 
witli minute atteution all the avenues by which, when the signal 
for the .slaughter should lx: given, the Macdonalds might attempt 
to escape to the hills; and he reported the result of hU ubsarva' 
tions to Hamilton. . . . 

** The night was rough. Hamilton and his troops made 
slow progress, and were long after their time. While th^ 
were contending with the wind and snow, Gleiilyon was 
supping and playing at cards with those whom he meant to 
butcher before daybreak. He and Lieutenant Lindsay had 
engaged themselves to dine with the old Chief on the morrow. 

“ Late in the evening a vague suspicion that some evil was 
intended crossed the mind of Hie Chiefs eldest son. The 
soldiers^ were evidently in a restless state; and some of them 
attered strange exclamations. Two men, it is sakl, were over* 
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heal'd whiepermg. ‘ I do uot like thk job/ one of them 
muttered; * 1 should be gitid to fight the Maedoualds. But to 
kill men in their beds—’ * We must do us we* are bid/ 

answered another voice. ' If there is anything wrong, our 
otficers must answer for it.’ John Macdonald was so uneasy, 
that, soon after midnight, he went to Glenlyon's quarters, 
Glenlyou and his men were all up, and seemed to be getting 
their arms ready for action. Jo1n\, much alarmeil, asked what 
these preparations meant. Glenlyou W'os proiuse of friendly 
assurances. ‘ Some of Glengarry's people have been harrying 
the country. We are getting ready to maroli against them. 
You are quite safe. Do you think that, if you were in any 
danger, 1 should not have given a hint to your brotlier Saiuly 
and his wife I’ John’s suspicions were quieted. He returned 
to his house, and lay down to rest,'’ ^ 

Oil the next day, at five in the luuruing, the old cliief- 
tain was assassinated, his men shot in their beds or by 
tlie fireside. Women were butchered; a hoy, twelve 
years old, who begged bis life on his knees, was slain; 
they who fled hall-naked, women and children, died of 
cold and huujrer in the snow. 

These precise details, these soldiers’ conversations, 
this picture of evenings by the fireside, give to history 
the animation and life of a novel. And still tlie 
historian remains an orator: for he has chosen all tliese 
facts to exhibit the perfidy of the assassins and the 
honible nature of the massacre; and be will make use 
of them later on, to demand, with all flie power and 
passion of logic, the punishment of the criminals. 

^ Mactmlay, iii. 62 S ; Bisiory vj England^ ch. zviiL 
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Vlll. 

Thus this History, whoso (luulitios seem so little 
Euglislj, hears thioughout the mark of genuine^ English 
talent. Universal, connected, it embraces all the facts 
in its vast, undivided, and unbroken woof. Developed, 
abundant, it enlightens obscure facts, and opens up to 
the most ignorant the most complicated questions. 
Interesting, varied, it attracts and preserves the atten¬ 
tion. It has life, clearness, unity, qualities which 
appear to be wholly French. It seems as if the author 
were a populariser like Thicis, a philoso])her like Guizot, 
an artist like Thieny. The truth is, that he is an orator, 
and that after the fusliion of his country; but, as ho 
possesses in the highest tlegree the oratorical faculties, 
and possesses them with a national tendency and 
instincts, he seems to supplement thixmgh them the 
faculties which ho has not. He is not genuinely 
philosophical: the mediocrity of his earlier chapters on 
the ancient history of England proves this sutliciently; 
but his force of reasoning, his habits of classification 
and order, bestow unity upon his History. He is not 
a genuine artist; when he draws a picture, he is 
always thinking of proving something; he inserta dis¬ 
sertations in the most interesting and affecting places; 
he has neither cbann, lightness, vivacity, nor fines&Cf 
but a marvellous memory, vast knowledge, an ardent 
|)olitical passion, a gi-eat legal talent for exjwunding 
and pleading every cause, a precise knowledge of precise 
and fKitty facts whidi rivet the attention, chonn, 
'diversify, animate, and warm a narrative. He is not 
simply a populariser; he is too ardent, too eager to 
prove, to compier belief, to beat down his foes, to have 
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only the limpid talent of a man who explains and ex* 
pounds, with no other end than to explain and expound, 
which spreads light throughout, and never spreads heat; 
but he^ so well provided witli details and reasons, so 
anxious to o<jnvince, so rieli in liis expositions, that lie 
cannot fail to bo popular. By this breadth of loiow- 
ledge, tliis ])owcr of reasoning and passion, he has 
produced one of the linest Inioks of tlio age, whilst 
manifesting the genius of his nation. This solidity, 
this energy, this deep political passion, the.se moiul 
prepossessions, these oratorical habits, this liuiitcfl 
piiilosophical power, this somewhat uniform style, with¬ 
out flexibility or sweetness, this eternal gravity, this 
geometrical progress to a settled end, announce in him 
the Knglish mind. But if lie is English to the French, 
he is not so to his nation. The animation, interest, 
clearuess, unity of his narrative, astonish them. TTiey 
think him brilliant, rapi<l, bold; it is, they say, a French 
mind. Doubtless he is so in many respects: if he 
undei-stands Racine badly, he admires Bitscal and 
Bossuet; his friends say that he used daily to read 
Madame de 8<5vigne. Nay more, by the structure of 
his mind, by his elofpieuce and rhetoric, lie is Latin; 
so that the inner structure of his talent places him 
amongst the classics: it is only by his lively apprecia- 
tbn of special, complex, and sensible facts, by his 
energy and fierceness, by the luther heavy richness of 
his imagination, by the depth of Ills colouring, that he 
belongs to his race. like Addison and Burke, he 
resembles a strange graft, fed and tiausfonned by tlie 
fKip of the national stock. At aU events, this judgment 
IS the strongest mark of llie dih'ereuce between the two 
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iiatiuxis. To reach the English intellect, a Kn^nchinan 
must make two voyages. When he has crossed the 
first interval, which is wide, lie comes upon ^lacaulay. 
I^t him re-embark; he must accunjplish a second 
passage, just as long, to arrive at Carlyle for instance, 
—u mind fundamenUilly Germanic, on the genuine 
English soil. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

^flo»opf >5 anti —Carlgle. 

When we ask Euglishineii, especially tliose luulei 
forty, who amongst them are the great thinkers, they 
first mention Carlyle; but at the same time they 
advise us not to read him, warning us that we will not 
understand him at all. Then, of course, we hasten to 
get the twenty volumes rif Carlyle—criticism, history, 
pamphlets, fantasies, philosophy; we road them with 
very strange emotions, contradicting every morning our 
opinion of the night before. We discover at last that 
wo are in presence of a strange animal, a relic of a lost 
family, a sorb of m{isto<loii, who has strayed in a world, 
not made for him. We rejoice in this zoological good 
luck, and dissect him with minute curio.sity, telling our- 
selve.s that we shall probably never find another like 
him. 


§ 1.—Style and Mind. 

We are at first put out. All is new here—ideas, 
style, tone, the shape of the phrases, and the very 
vocabulary. He takes eveiything in a contrary meaning, 
does violence to everything, to expressions as well ns to 
things. With him paradoxes are set down for prin* 
dples,; common sense takes the form of absurdity. We 
are. as it wera^ carried into an tinknown world, whose 
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inhabitantB walk head downwards, feet in the air, 
dressed in motley, os great lords and maniacs, with 
contortions, jerks, and cries; we are giievously stunned 
by these extravagant and discordant sounds; we want 
to stop our ears, we have a lieadache, we are obliged 
to decipher a new language. We see upon the table 
volumes which ought to be as clear as possible— 
History of the FrervcJi Revolution, for instance; and ther<i 
we refid those headings to the chapters: “ Realised 
Ideals—Viaticum—Astnea Redux—Petition in Hiero¬ 
glyphs—Windbags—Mercury de Kr^zd—Broglie the 
War-God.” We ask ourselves what connection tl»ere 
can he hetweem thcse^ riddles and such simple events ns 
we all know. We then perceive that Ciiriyle always 
speaks in riddles. " Tx)gic-choppcrs ” is the name he 
gives to tlie analysts of tlie eighteenth century; "Beaver 
science ” is his word for the catalogues and classifications 
of our modern men of science; " Transcendental moon¬ 
shine” signifies the philosophical and sentimental dreams 
imported from Germany. The religion of the " rotatory 
calabash” moans external and mechanical roligioiL^ 
He cannot be contented witli a simple expre-ssion j he 
employs figums at every step; be emliodies all his ideas; 
he must touch forma. We see tliat he is besieged 
and haunted by brilliant or gloomy visions; every 
thought with him is a shock ; a stream of misty passion 
comes bubbling into his overfiowing brain, and the tor¬ 
rent of images breaks forth and rolls on amidst every 
kind of mud and maguificence. He cannot reason, lie 
must paint If he wants to explain the embarmssment 

^ BSMuaai tlia Kalmnclui pnt irritteo prayers into a cslabiuli turned 
by tbf sdnd, their opinion prodnera a perpetual edorttion. 

ttt Ibn prayer-raUls 
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of a young man obliged to choose a career amongst the 
lusts and doubts of the age, in which we live, ha tells 
you of 

** A woHd all rocking and plunging, like tlmt old Eoman one 
when the measure of its iniquities was full; the. abysses, and 
subterranean and su})cmal deluges, plainly broken loose; in the 
wild dim-lighted chaos all stars of Heaven gone out. No star 
of Heaven visible, hardly now to any man ; the pestiferous fogs 
and foul exhalations grotim continual, have, except on the 
highest mountain-tops, blotted out all stars: wiIl-o'-wi8}>s, of 
various course and colour, take the place of stars. Over the 
wild surging chaos, in the leaden air, are only sudden glares of 
revolutionary lightning; then mere darkness, with philanthro- 
pistic phosphorescences, empty meteoric lights; here and there 
an ecclesiastical luminary still hovering, hanging on to its old 
quaking fixtures, pretending still to be a Moon or Sun,—though 
visibly it b but a Chinese Lantern made of paper mainly, with 
candle-end fimUy dying in the heart of it.” ^ 

Imagiu^ 9 ^ volume, twenty volumes, made np of such 
pictures, anit^ by exclamations and apostmphes; even 
history—4.hftt of the French Revolution —is like a de¬ 
lirium. Carlyle is a Puritan seer, }»efbre whewe eyes 
pass sf^olds, orgies, massacres, battles, and who, W- 
set by furious or bloody phantoms, piiophesies, eu- 
coun^es, or curses. If we do not throw down the book 
from anger or weariness, vre will become dazed; our 
ideas leave us, ni^^tmare seizes us, a medley of grin¬ 
ning and ferocious figures whirl about in our head; 
we bear the howls of insurrection, cricis of war; we 
are sick; we are like those hearers of the Covenanters, 
whom the preaching filled with disgust or enthneiMmb 

* The X«/« SUrUftjft ck. V.; A Ffo/mUm. 
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and who broke the head of their prophet, if they did not 
take him for their leader. 

These violent outbursts will seem to us still more 
violent if we mark the breadth of the field wl^ioh they 
traverse. From the sublime to the ignoble, from the 
pathetic to the grotesque, is but a step with Carlyle. 
At one and the same time he touclies the two extremes. 
His adomtions end in sarcasms. The Universe is for 
him an oracle and a temple, (vs well as a kitchen and a 
stable. He move.s freely about, and is at his case in 
mysticism, as well as in brutality. Speaking of the 
setting sun at the North Capo, he writes: 

“ Silence as of death ; foi Midnight, even in the Arctic lati¬ 
tudes, has its rharactor: nothing but the granite otifTs rnddy- 
tingwl, the peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving Polar Ocean, 
over which in the utnuwt North the great Sun hangs low and 
lasy, as if ho too were slumbering. Yet is his cloud-cotich 
wrought of enmson and ehdh-of-gold ; yet does his light stream 
over the mirror of waters, like a treniulons fire-pillar, shooting 
downwards to the abyss, and hide it<telf under my feet In 
such moments. Solitude also is invaluable; for who would 
speak, or be looked on, when Ifohind him li<^ all Europe and 
Africa, fast asleep, except the watchfiien ; an«l before him the 
silent Immensity, and Palace of the Eternal, whereof onr Stio 
is but a pOTchdampI” ^ 

Such splendours he sees whenever he is face to face with 
natni'e. No one has contemplated with a more power¬ 
ful emotion the silent stars which roll eternally in the 
pale finnameut and envelop our little world. No one 
has contemplated with more of religious awe the infinite 
obscurity in which our .slender thought appears for 
an instant like a gleam, and by our side the gloomy 

• fibrter JReanrtm, 1868, bk. U. ch. vni.; Chtin 0/fnd^ermat. 
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abyss ill which the hot frenzy of life is to be extiii- 
fished. His eyes ainB liabitually fixed on this vast 
Darkness, and lie paints with a shudder of veneration 
and hope the effort which religions liave made to pierce 
it: 

“ III the heart «f the remotest inountaiiiM rises the little Kirk ; 
the Dead all Blumbering round it, under their white memorial 
stones, ' in hope of a happy resurrection ’—dull wert thou, 0 
Reader, if never in any hour (say of moaning midnight, wdieii 
such Kirk hung spectral in the sky, and Being was os if 
swallowed lip of Darkness) it spoke to thee—things unspeak¬ 
able, that went to thy soul’s soul. Strong was he that had a 
Church, what we can ciill a Church ; he st<KKl ‘thereby, though 
* in the centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities,' yet 
manlike towards God and man: the vague shoreless Universe 
had become for him a firm city, and dwelling which he knew.'** 

Rembrandt alone has beheld these sombr6 visions 
drowned in shade, traversed by mystic rays: look, for 
example, at the church wbicli he has painted; glance 
at the mysterious floating apparition, full of radiant 
forme, which he has set in the summit of the heavens,- 
above the stonuy night and the terror which shakes 
mortality.* The two imaginations have the same pain¬ 
ful grandeur, the same scintillations, the same agony, 
and both sink with like facility into triviality and 
crudeness. No ulcer, no filth, is repulsive enough to 
disgust Carlyle. On occasion he will compare the 
politician who seeks popularity to “ the dog tliat was 
drowned last .summer, and that floats up and down 
Uie Thames with ebb and flood. ... You get to know 
kiin by sight. . . with a painful oppression of nose 

* Uu jVeneft bk. i. eb. ii. ; R«dti$ed Ideab. 

* lo the Adoraiiou ofOu Mtuji 

VGl*, IV. U 
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, . . Daily you may see him, . . . and daily tlie 
odour of him is getting more intolerable.”* Absurdi¬ 
ties, incongruities, abound in his style. When the 
frivolous Cardinal de Dmi(5uie j>rojx)sed to convoke a 
Plenary Court, ho compares him to trained canary 
birds, that would fly cheerfully with lighted matches 
and fire cannon ; fire whole powtler magazines.”At 
need, he turns to funny images. He ends a clithyi-amh 
with a caricature: he beNpattem magTiilicence with ec¬ 
centric and coarse language: he couples poetry with 
puns: 

“ The Genius of England no longer soars Sunward, world 
defiant, like an Eagle through the storms, ‘ mewing her mighty 
youth,’ as John Milton saw her do: the Genius of England, 
nutch liker a greedy Ostrich intent on provender and a whole 
skin mainly, stands with its other extremity Sunward ; with its 
Ostrich-head stuck into the readiest hush, of old Church-tip|)ets, 
Ring-cloaks, or what other ‘ sheltering Fallacy' there may be, 
and $0 awaits the issue. Tiie issue has bceu slow • but it is 
now seen to have l>eeii inevitable. No Ostrich, intent on gross 
terrene provender, and sticking its bead into Fallacies, but will 
be awakened one day,—in a terrible d-po»t£riori manner if not 
otherwise I" * 

Witli such buffoonery he concludes his best book, never 
quitting his tone of gravity and gloom, in the midst of 
anathemas and prophecies. He needs these great shocks. 
He cannot remain quiet, or stick to one literary province 
at a time. He leaps in unimpeded jerks from one end 
of the field of ideas to the other; he confounds all styles, 
jumbles all forms^ heaps together pngau allusions, Bible 

' tMtw^Day PamphUU, IS&S; Stwi^ Orator^ 3S. 

* Thi Fi^enck lievolvtioity i. hk. iii. ch. 'Hi ; Intemeehu. 

* Onmwtirs tJUm mat iij. r ; the and. 
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retnioiscences, German abstractions, tecliuieal teniis, 
poetry, slang, matheinaticjs, physiology, archaic words, 
neologies. There is nothing ho does not tread down and 
mvage. ^The syiniuetrical constructions of Inunan art 
and tliouglit, dispersed and upset, are piled under his 
hands into a vast mass of shapeless ruins, from the top 
of which he gesticulates and fights, like a coiujiiering 
savage. 

II. 

This kind of mind pi^oduces Immour, a word untran¬ 
slatable in Kreuch, because in France they liave not 
the idea. Humour is a species of talent wiiich amuses 
Germans, Northmen; it suits their mind, as beer and 
brandy suit their palate For men of another race it 
is disagreeable; they often find it too liarsli and bitter. 
Amongst other things, this talent embraces a taste for 
contrasts. Swift jokes with the serious mien of an ecclesi¬ 
astic, performing religious rites, and develops the most 
grotesque absurdities, like a convinced man. Hamlet, 
shaken with tenor and desj^air, bristles with builooneries. 
Heine mocks his own emotions, even whilst he displays 
them. These men love travesties, [>ut a solemn garb 
over comic ideas, a clown’s jacket over grave ones. 
Another feature of humour is that the authoi' forgeU 
the public for whom he wriUis. He tells us that lie 
does not care for us, that he needs neither to be under¬ 
stood nor approved, that he thinks and amuses himself 
by himself, and that if his taste and ideas displease us 
we liave only to take ourselves off. He wish^ to be 
refined and original at his ease; he is at iiome in his book, 
and with closed doors, he gets into his slippers, dressing- 
gown, oft^ with his feet in the air, sometimes without a 
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Hhirt Carlyle has a style of his owu, and marks his idea 
in his own fashion ; it is our husiness to understand it 
He alludes to a saying of Goethe, or Shakspeare. or to an 
anecdote which strikes him at the moment; so much 
the worse for us if we do not know it. He shouts 
when the fancy takes him; the worae for us if our 
ears do not like il. lh‘ writos on tlie caprice of his 
imagination, with all the stalls of invention ; the worae 
for us if our mind goes at a diffei'ent pace. He catches 
on the wing all the shades, all the oddities of his con¬ 
ception ; the worse for us if ours cannot reach them. 
A hist feature of liuinour i.s the imiptiou of violent 
joviality, buried under a heap of sadness. Absurd 
incongruity appears unexpecte<l. Pliysical nature, 
hidden and oppressed under habits of melancholic reflec¬ 
tion, is laid hare for an instant. We see a grimace, a 
clown’s gesture, then everytliing resumes its wonted 
gravity. Add lastly the unforeseen flashes of imagina¬ 
tion. The humorist covers a poet; suddenly, in the 
monotonous mist of prose, at the end of an argument, a 
vista opens up; l>eautiful or ugly, it matters not; it is 
enough that it strikes our eyes. These inequalities 
fairly paint the solitary, energetic, imaginative German, 
a lover of violent contrasts, based on personal and gloomy 
reflection, with sudden u|>-wellings of physical instinct 
BO different from the Latin and classical races, races of 
orators or artists, where tliey never w'rite but with an 
eye to the pubbc, where they relish only consequent 
ideas, are only happy in the spectacle of harmooions 
forms, where the fancy is regulated, and voluptuous- 
nesa appears natural. Carlyle is profoundly German, 
nearer to the primitive stock than any of his contem* 
poraries, strait^ and unexampled in his fancies and hii 
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pleasantries; he calls himself bemired aurochs or 
urns of the German woods, . . . the poor wood-ox 
so bemired in the forests.”' For instance, his first book 
Sarfor which is a clothes-philosophy, contains, 

a propos of aprons and breeches, metaphysics, poli¬ 
ties, psychology. Man, according to him, is a dressed 
iiniinab Society has clothes for its foundation. '*How, 
without Clothe.'^, could we possess the master-oigau. 
tMud’s sejit, and true pineal gland of the Body social: I 
moan, a Purse 

“ To the eye of vulgar Logic,” says he, “ what is man 1 An 
(•luuivorous Bii»ed that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure 
Beason what is he ? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. 
Itouiid his mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-rags, 
a Garment of Flesh (or of Sense-s) contexturexl in the Loom of 
Heaven; whereby he is reveAlcd to his like, and dwells with 
them in Ukion and Division ; and sees and fashions for him¬ 
self a Universe, with azure Stany Spaces, and long Thousands 
of Years. Deep-hidden is he under that strange Gaimeut; 
amid Sounds and Colours and Forms, as it were, swathed-in, 
and inextricably over-shrouded; yet it is skywovcn, and worthy 
of a God.”3 

The paradox continues, at once eccentric and mystical, 
hiding theories under follies, mixing together fierce 
ironies, tender pastorals, love-stories, exidosions of rage, 
and carnival pictures. He says well: 

** Perhaps the most remarkable incident in Modern History 
is not the Diet of Worms, still less the battle of AustcrlitZj 
Wagrain, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other Battle; but an in¬ 
cident passed carelessly over by most HisWrians, and treated 
with some degree of ridicule by others: namely, George Fox’s 
picking to himself a suit of Leather.” * 

> q^SterUnff, » Sartor S/emHui, bk. i. ch. x. ; Pate Ikaxon. 
» /fcaL ^ Ihid. bk. iii. cIl i. ; Inniml in Modem ffietofy. 
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For, thus clothed for the rest of his life, lodging in a 
tree and eating wild berries, man could remain idle and 
invent Puritanism, that is, conscience-worship, at his 
leisul■(^. This is how Carlyle treats the ideas which 
are dearest to him. He jests in connection with the 
doclrine, which wn.s to employ liis life and occupy his 
whole soul. 

Should we like an abstract of his politico, and his 
opinion about his country ? Ho provc.s that in llie 
modern transformation of religions two principal sects 
have risen, esj^ecially in England; the one of " Poor 
Slaves,” the other of Dandies. Of the firat he saye: 

“ Sornetlung Monastic there apjxyirs to be in their Constitii- 
tion : we find them bound by the two Moufi^tic Vows, of Poverty 
and Obedience; which Vowf», es|>ccially the former, it is said, 
they observe with great Htrirtuc.**** j nay, as I have understood 
it, they aro i)ledgetl, and Ikj it by any .‘^olemn Nazareiie ordina¬ 
tion or Jiot, irrevocably consecrated thereto, even ht/ore birth. 
That the thinl Monastic Vow, of Chastity, is rigidly enforced 
among them, I find no ground to conjecture. 

** Furthermore, they appear to imitate the Dandiacal Sect in 
their grand principle of w'earing a peculiar Costume. . . . Their 
raiment ctmsists of iunnmemble skirts. ]api)cts, and irregular 
w ings, of all cloths and of all colours ; through the labyrinthic 
intricacies of which their bodies are introduced by some unknown 
I>roce88. It is fa.steued t<\gether by a multiplex combination of 
buttons, tiiniins, and skewers j to which fi'e(|ueatly is added a 
girdle of leather, of hem {ten or even of straw rope, round the 
loins. To straw rope, indee<l, they seem partial, and oftra wear 
it by way of sfindals. ... 

“ One might fancy tliem worshipper.*? of Hertha, or the Barth: 
for they dig :uid affectionately work continually in her bosonn ] 
or else, shut up in private Oratories, meditate and manipulate 
the substances difived from her; seldom lookiiig-up tovaida 
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tlie Heaveuly Luntinariee, anti then with comparative iudiffor- 
eoce. Like the Druids, on the other hand, they live in dark 
dwellings; often even bruukiii;( tlieirgliiss-wiiulowa, where they 
find 8uch,^d studing tlieiu u)) with pieces of raiiuont, or other 
0{jaque sulMtauces, till the lit obscurity is restored.. . . 

In respect of diet they have al.^) their olwervamtes. All 
Poor Slaves aro Rhizophagoun (or Uoot-caters); a few are Ich¬ 
thyophagous, and use Salted Herrings; tdher aiiinml food they 
abstain from ; except hideod, >vith perhaps some .strange inverted 
fragment of a Brsihminical feeling, such animals n.s die a natural 
death. Their universal Bnstcnanco is the root named Potato, 
cooked by fire alone. ... In all their Religious Soleranities, 
Potheen is said to l>o an ijidispensable rwjuisite, and largely 
consumei^l.’* ‘ 

Of the other sect he says : 

** A cei'tein touch of Maiiicheisin, not indeed in the Gnostic 
shape, ia discernible enough : aWj (for huimiu Error walks in a 
cycle, and rcappciirs at intervals) a not-inconsiilerable reKcm- 
biauce to that Superstition of the Atlnvs Monks, who by fasting 
<rom all nourishment, and looking intensely for a length of 
time into their own navels, came to discern thcreiu the true 
Apocaly(jise of Nature, and Heaven Unveiled. To my own sur¬ 
mise, it apfiears as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a new 
modification, adaiited to the new time, of that primeval Sui)er- 
stition, Sei/-worf>h{p. . . . 

“They affect great purity and separatism; distinguish them¬ 
selves by a particular costume (whereof s<;me notices were given 
in the earlier port of this Volume); likewise, so far as fiossible, 
by a particular speech (apparently s(;me broken LingtM-framtf 
or English-French); and, on the whole, strive to maintain a 
true Nazarene deportment, and keep themselves unspotted firotn 
the world.*" 

“ They have their Tentplee, whereof the chief, as the Jewisti 
* Sartor SemuUutf fak. iiL ch. x.; The Dandiacal Body. 
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Temple did, stands in their metropolis ; and is named AlmaeVi^ 
a word of uncertain etymology. They worship principally by 
night; and have their Highpriests and Highpriestesses, who, 
however, do not continue for life. The rites, by son^e supposed 
to bo of the Menndic sort, or ])erhaps with an Eleusinian or 
Cabiric character, arc held strictly secret. Nor are Sacred 
Books wanting to the Beet; these they call Fashionahk Novels: 
however, the Canon is not completed, and some are canonical, 
and others not.” • . . . 

Tlioir chief articles of faith are : 

“1. Coats should have nothing of the triangle about them ; 
at the same time, wrinkles behind should be carefully avoided. 

“ 2. The collar is a very imiwrtant i)oiut: it should be low 
bebiiid, and slightly rolled. 

“ 3. No licence of fashion can allow a man of delicate taste 
to adopt the posterial luxuriance of a Hottentot. 

“ 4. There is safety in a swallow-tail. 

‘‘5. The good sense of a gentleman is nowhere more finely 
developed than in his rings. 

** 6. It is {lermitted to mankind, under certain restrictions, 
to wear white w’ai.stcoat8. 

7. The trousers must be exceedingly tight across the Mps. 

** All which Propositions I, for the present, content myself 
with modestly but peremptorily and irrevocably denying." ® 

This premised, he draws conclusions: 

** 1 might call them two boundless and indeed unexampled 
Electric Machines (turned by the * Machinery of Society*), wiHi 
battexies of opposite qiuility; Drudgism the Negative, Dandyism 
the Positive; one attracts hourly towards it and appropriates 
all the Positive Electricity of the nation (namely, the Money 
Uiereof); the other is equally busy with the Negative (that is 

to say the Huugw), which is equally potent. Hitherto yon see 

* 

^ Sartm Ii*mrtwty bk iii. ch. x. : The Ikmdiaml Bod§. * IkiA. 
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only partial transient sparkles and sputters: but wait a little, 
till the entire nation is in an eleotrio state; till your whole 
vital Electricity, no longer healthfully Neutral, is cut into two 
isolated portions of Positive and Negative (of Money and of 
Hunger); and stands there bottle<l-up in two World-Batteries 1 
The stirring of a child's finger brings the two together; and 
tiien—What then ? The Earth is but shivered into impalpable 
smoke by that Doom’s-thunderpcal: the Sun misses one of his 
Planets in Space, and thenceforth there are no eclipses of the 
Moon. Or better still, I might liken—" ’ 

He stops suddenly, and leaves you to your conjectures. 
This bitter pleasantry is that of an enraged or despair¬ 
ing man, who derignedly, and simply by reason of the 
violence of his passion, would restrain it and force him¬ 
self to laugh; hut whom a sudden shudder at the end 
reveals just as lie is. In one place Carlyle says tliat 
there is, at the bottom of the English character, under¬ 
neath all its liahits of calculation and coolness, an inex¬ 
tinguishable furnace: 

Deep hidden it lies, fur down in the centre,, like genial 
central fire, with stratum after stratum of arrangement, tradi¬ 
tionary method, composed productiveness, all built above it, 
vivified aud rendered fertile by it: justice, clearness, silence, 
perseverance unhasting, unresting diligence, hatred of disorder, 
hatred of injustice, which is the worst disorder, characterise this 
])eople: the inward fire we say, as all such fires would be, is 
bidden in the centre. Deep hidden, but awakenable, but im¬ 
measurable ; let no man awaken it." 

It is a fire of extraordinary fierceness, as the rage of 
devoted Berserkiis, who, once rushing to the heat of 
the battle, felt no more their wounds, and lived, fought, 


* Smtor JUtartm, bk. iii. ch. x .; The DandktcaJ Body- 
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and killed, pierced with strokes, the least of which 
would have been mortal to an ordinary man. It is this 
destructive frerjzy, this rousing of inward unknown 
powers, tin’s loosening of a ferocity, cnthusjasm, and 
imagination disordered and not to be bridled, which 
a]>peared in these irien at the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and a remnant of which still endures in 
Carlyle. Tforo is a vestige of it, in a passage almost 
worthy of Swift, whicdi is the abstract of his customary 
emotions, and at the same time his conclusion on the 
age in which we live : 

“ Suppo.siug swine (I mean four-foot<vl awiue), of sensibility 
and sufierior logical parts, Iiad attained such culture; and could, 
after survey and reflection, jot down for us their notion of the 
Universe, and of their intcre.sts and duties there,—might it not 
well interest a discerniuD; public, perhaps in unexpected ways, 
and give a stimulus to the languishing Iwok-trade 1 The votes 
of all creatures, it Is understood at present, ought to ho had; 
that you‘may ‘ legislate' for them with better insight. “ How 
can you govern a thing,’ say many, ‘ without first a.sking its 
vote?’ Unless, indeed, you already chance to know its vote,— 
and even something more, namely, what you are to think of its 
vote; what tt wants by its vote; and, still more important, 
what Nature wants,—which latter, at the end of the account, 

—^the only thing that will l)o got!-Pig Protiositions, in a 

rough form, arc st>mewhat as follows : 

“ 1, The Universe, so far as sane conjecture can go, U an 
itnmeosurable Swinc's-trough, consisting of solid and liquid, am) 
of other contrasts and kinds ;—especially consisting of attainable 
and nnattainahle, the latter in immensely greater quantities tof 
most pigs, 

“ 2. Moral evil is unattiunabiHty of PigVwash; morel good, 
attainability of ditto. 

“ 3. * What Paradisa* or the State of Innoceiioet* Fhnir 
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diae, called aleo State of Innocence, Age of Gold, and other 
natuesi tvo# (according to Pigs of weak judgment) unlimited 
attniuability of Pig’8-wasb ; perfect fuliilment of one'e wishea, so 
that the Pig's iinagiiiatiuii could not outrun reality ; a fable and 
an impossiLility, as Pigs of sense now see. 

4. ^ Define the Whole Duty of Pigs.' It is tlie mission of 
universal Pighood, and the duty of all Pigs, at all titnos, to 
diminish the quantity of unattainable and iuerme that of 
attainable. All knowledge and device and effort ought to be 
directetl thither and thither nidy ; Pig Hcience, I'ig enthusiasm 
and Devotion have this (niu aim. It is the Wh'de Duty of Pigs, 

“ 5. Pig Poetry ought to consist of universal recognition of 
the excellence of Pig’s-wash and ground barley, and tlie felicity 
of Pigs whose trcnigh is in order, and w'ho have had enough: 
Hnimpli ! 

“ 6. The Pig knows tlie weather; he ought to look out what 
kind of weather it will be. 

“ 7. * Who made the Pig I ’ Unknown ;—perha|»8 the Pork- 
butcher. 

“8. ‘Have you Law and Justice in Pigdom?’ Pigs of 
observation have discerned that there is, or was once supposed 
to be, a thing called justice. Undeniably at least,,there is a 
sentiment in Pig-nature called indignation, revenge, etc., which, 
if one Pig provoke another, comes out iu a more or less dcstruc- 
tive manner: hence laws are necessary, amazing quantities of 
law's. For quarrelling is attended witli loss of bl(K)d, of life, at 
any rate with frightful effusion of the general stock of HogV 
wash, and ruin (temfxiraiy ruin) to large sections of the universal 
S^Nine's trough: wherefore let justice Ijc observed, that so 
qaarreUiDg be avoided. 

** 9, * What is justice I* Your own share of the general 
SwineVtrougfa, not any portion of ray share. 

“10. *But what is 'my' share!' Ah ! there, in fact, lies 
the grand difficulty; upon which Pig science, meditating this 
loQg whil^ cau settle absolutely nothing. My sliare—hniin|A! 
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—my ebAre is, on the whole, whatever 1 can contrive to get 
without being hanged or sent to the hulks.” ^ 

Such is the mire in which he plunges modern life, 
and, beyond all otliers, English life; drownihg at the 
same time, and in the same filth, the positive mind, 
the love of comfort, industrial science. Church, State, 
philosophy, and Iunv. This cynical catechism, thrown 
in amidst furious declamations, gives, I think, the 
dominant note of this slrauge mind : it is this mad 
tension which constitutes his talent; which produces 
and explains liis images and incongruities, his laughter 
and his mges. 'J'liere is an English expression which 
cannot be tmnslated into French, but which depicts 
this condition, and illustrates the whole physical consti¬ 
tution of the race: His blood is up. In fact, th§ cold 
and phlegmatic temperament covers the surface; but 
when the roused blood has swept through the veins, the 
fevered animal can only be glutted by devastation, and 
be satiated by excess. 


III. 

It seems as though a soul so violent, so enthusiastic, 
so savage, so abandoned to imaginative follies, so entirely 
without taste, order, and measure, would be capable only 
of rambling, and expending itself in hallucinations, full 
of sorrow and danger. In fact, many of those who 
had this tempeiament, and who were his genuine fore¬ 
fathers—the Korse pirates, the poets of the sixteenth 
century, the Puritans of the seventeenth—were mad¬ 
men, hurting others and themselves, bent on devas- 

I* * 

^ LaiUr-Haff fiamfkleU^ 1850: JmtUimt S8. 
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tatiug things and ideas, destroying the public secu¬ 
rity and their own heart. Two entirely English 
barriers have restrained and directed Carlyle: the senti> 
rnent of jictuality, which is the positive spirit, and of 
the sublime, which makes the religious spirit; the first 
turned him to real tilings, the other furnished him 
with the interpretation of real things: instead of being 
sickly and visionary, he became a philosopher and a 
historian. 


IV. 

We must read his history of Cromwell to understand 
how far this sentiment of actuality penetrates him; 
with what knowledge it endows him; how he rectifies 
dates and texts; how he verities traditions and gene¬ 
alogies ; how he visits places, examines the trees, looks 
at the brooks, knows the agriculture, prices, the whole 
diomestic and rural economy, all the political and 
literary circumstances; with what minuteness, precision, 
and vehemence he reconstructs before his eyes and 
before onrs the external picturti of objects and affairs, 
the internal picture of ideas and emotions. And it is 
not simply on his part conscience, habit, or prudence, 
but need and passion. In this great obscure void of 
the past, his eyes fix upon the rare luminous points as 
on a treasure. The black sea of oblivion has swallowed 
up the rest: the million thoughts and actions of so 
many million beings have disappeared, and no power 
will make them rise again to the light. These few 
points subsist alone, like the summits of the highest rocks 
of a submerged conrinent With what ardour, what 
deep feeling for the destroyed worlds, of which these 
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rocks are the remains, does the historian lay upon them 
his eager liands, to discover from their nature and struc¬ 
ture some revelation of the great drowned regions, vrhich 
no eye shall ever see again ! A number, trifling 
detail about expense, a petty phrase of barbarous Latin, 
is priceless in tlie sight of Carlyle. 1 should like you 
to read tlie commentary with which lie surrounds the 
chronicle of the monk Jocelin of F^rakelond,* to show 
you tlie imi>reasion wliich a proved fact produces on 
such a soul; all the attention and emotion that an old 
barbarous word, a hill from the kitchen, summons up: 

“Behold, therefore, this England of the year 1200 was no 
chimerical vacuity or dreamland, i»eopled with mere vaporous 
Fantasms, Rymer’s Foedera, and Doctrines of the Constitution; 
but a green solid place, that grew corn and several other thinj^. 
The sun shone on it; the vicissitude of scn.sons and humaii 
fortunes. Clotli wa.s woven and worn; ditches were dug, 
furrow-fields ploughed, and bouses built. Day by day all men 
and cattle ro.se to labour, and night by night returned home 
weary to their several lairs. . . . The Domium Rex, at dejiarting, 
gave us ‘ thirteen stcrhnifii,' one shilling and one penny, to say 
a mass for him. . . . For king Lackland tovui there, verily he, . . . 
There, we say, is the grand peculiarity; the immeasurable one 
distinguishing to a really infinite degree, the poorest historical 
Fact from all Fiction whatsoever, ‘ Fiction,’ ‘ Imagination, 

' Imaginative poetry,' etc. etc., except as the vehicle for truth, 
or is fact of some sort .... what is it 1® ... . And yet these 
grim old walls ore not a dilettantism and dubiety; they are an 
earnest fact. It was a most real and serious purpose they were 
built for! Yes, another world it was, when these black luiiie, 
white ill their new mortar and fresh cliiselliug, first saw 
the sun as walls, long ago. . . . Their architectoie, belfirieSi 

^ In Aurf and /Vesen^ bk. ii 
' JUd. eh. i ; Joedin Brakdmd. 
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laiid-carucateat Yes,—and that ia but a small item of the 
matter. Does it never give thee pause, this other strange item 
of it, that men then had a soul ,—not by hearsay alone, and as 
a figure of si^eech ; but as a irutli that they huw and praeti- 
cally went*upon !" ^ 

And then he tries to resuscitate this soul before our 
eyes; for this is his special feature, the special feature 
of every historian who has tlie sentiment of actuality, 
to understand that paidiinents, walls, dress, bodies 
themselves, are only cloaks and documents; that the 
true fact is the inner feeling of men who have lived, 
that the only imp<u‘tant fact is the state and stmcture 
of their soul, that the first and sole business is to 
reach that inner feeling, for that all else diveiges from it. 
Wc must tell ourselves this fact over and over again; 
history is but the history of the heart; we have to 
search out the feelings of past generations, and nothing 
else. This is what Carlyle perceives; man is before 
him, risen from the dead; he penetrates within him, 
see^ that he feels, suffers, and wills, in that special and 
individual maimer, now absolutely lost and extinguished, 
in which he did feel, suffer, and will And he looks 
upon this sight, not coldly, like a man who only half 
sees things in a gmy mist, indistinctly and uncertain, 
but with all the force of his heart and sympathy, like 
a convinced spectator, for whom past things, once proved, 
are as present and visible as Uie corporeal objects which 
his hand handles and touches, at the very moment 
He feels this fact so clearly, that he bases upon it all 
his philosophy of history. In his opinion, great men, 
kings, writers, prophets, and poets, are only great in 
this sense: " It is the property of the hero, in every 

^ In f\ul and Prmni, ch. ii. ; SL Edmonddntry. 
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time, iu every place, in every situation, that he comes 
back to reality; that he stands upon things, and not 
shows of things.” * The great man discovers some 
unknown or neglected fact, proclaims it; men hear 
him, follow him; and tliis is the whole of history. 
And not only does he discover ami proclaim it, but he 
believes and secs it. He believes- it, not as hearaay or 
conjecture, like a truth sim])ly probable and handed 
down; he sees it personally, face to face witli absolute 
and indomitable faith ; he deserts opinion for conviction, 
tradition for intuition. Carlyle is so steeped in his 
process, that he imputes it to all great men. And he 
is not wrong, for there is none more potent. Wherever 
he penetrates with this lamp, he carries a light not 
kuowm before. He pierces mountains of paper erudition, 
and enters inl<i the hearts of men. Everywhere he 
goes beyond political and conventional history. He 
divines characters, comprehends the spirit of extinguished 
ages, feels better than any Englishmuu, l)etter than 
Macaulay himself, the great revolutions of the soul. 
He is almost German in his ])ower of imagination, his 
antiquarian perspicacity, his broad general views, and 
yet he is no dealer in guesses. The national common 
sense and the eneigetic cmving for profound belief 
retain him on the limits of supposition; when he does 
guess, he gives it for what it is worth. He has no 
taste for hazardous history. He rejects hearsay and 
legends; he accepts only partially, and under reserve, 
the Germanic etymologies and h}q)othese8. He wishes 
to draw from histoi^* a positive and active law for 
self and us. He expels and tears away from it all the 
doubtful and agreeable additions which scientific curio^ 


Lectuns m 1SS8. 
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flity and romantic imagination aocumuiate. He puts 
aside this parasitic growth to seize the useful and solid 
wood. And wlien he has seized it, he drags it so 
energetically before us, in order to make us touch it, 
he handles it in so violent a manner, he places it under 
such a glaring light, he illuminaLes it by such coarse 
contrasts of extmortliiiary iimiges, that wc are infected, 
and in sj)ite of oureelves reach the intensity of his 
belief and vision. 

lie goo.s beyond, or rather is carried beyond this. 
The facts seized upon by thi.s veliement imagination are 
melted in it as in a lire. Beneath this fury of concep¬ 
tion, eveiy thing wavers. fdea.s, changed into halluoi- 
nations, lose their solidity, realities are like dreams; the 
world, appearing in a nightmare, seems no more tlian a 
nightmare; the attestation of the bodily .senses loses its 
weight before inner visions as lucid as itself. Man finds 
no longer a difference between his dreams and his per¬ 
ceptions. Mystici.sm enters like smoke within the over¬ 
heated walls of a collapsing imagination. It was thus 
that it once penetrated into the ecstasies of ascetic Hin¬ 
doos, and into the philosophy of our first two centuries. 
Throughout, the same state of the imagination has pro¬ 
duced the same teaching. The Puritans, Carlyle’s true 
ancestors, were inclined to it. Shakspeare reached it 
by the prodigious tension of his poetic dreams, and 
Clfflyle ceaselessly repeats after him that" we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of." This real world, these 
events so harshly followed up, circumscribe^l, and 
handled, are to him only apparitions; the universe is 
divme. " Thy daily life is girt with wonder, and based 
on wonder; thy very blankets and breeches are 
miiacles. . . . The unspeakable divine significance, fiilJ 

WOh. TV. % 
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of splendour, and wonder, and terror, lies in the being 
of every man and of everything; the presence of God 
who made every man and thing.” • ^ 

^‘Atheistic science babbles poorly it, with' scientific 
nomenclatures, experiments, and what-not, ns if it were a poor 
dead thing, to 1)e bottled up in Leyden jars, and sold over 
counters : but the natural sense of man, in all times, if he will 
honestly apply his sense, proclaims it to Imj a living thing,—ah, 
an unspeakable, godlike thing; towards which the l^est attitade 
for us, after never so much science, is awe, devout prostration 
and humility of soul; worship if not in words, then in silence.” ^ 

In fact, this is the onliuary position of Carlyle. It ends 
in wonder Beyond and beneath objects, he perceives 
as it were an abyss, and is interrupted by sliudderings. 
A score of times, a huiuficd times in the History of du 
French RevohUion^ we have him suspending his narra¬ 
tive, and falling into a reverie. The immensity of the 
black night in which the human apparitions rise for an 
instant, tlio fatality of the crime which, once committed, 
remains attached to the chain of events as by a link of 
iron, the mysterious conduct which impels these float¬ 
ing masses to an unknown but inevitable end, are 
great and sinister images which haunt him. He dreams 
anxiously of tliis focus of existence, of which we are 
only the reflection. He walks fearfully amongst this 
people of shadows, and tells himself that he too is a 
shadow. He is troubled by the thought that these 
human phantoms have their substance elsewhere, and 
will answer to eternity for their short passage. He ex* 
claims and trembles at the idea of this motionless world, 
^ whidi ours is but the mutaUe figure. He divines 
* hi&htm(m l', Tkt Henm 
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in it something august and terrible. For he shapes it, 
and he shapes our world according to his own mind; 
he defines it by the emotions which he draws from it, 
and hgujes it by the impi'essions which he receives 
from it. A moving chaos of splendid visions, of infinite 
perspectives, stirs and boils within him at the least 
event which he touches; i<leas abound, violent, muLii- 
olly jostling, driven froiii all sides of the horizon amidst 
darkness and Hashes of lightning; his tiiought is a 
tempest, and he attributes to the univei’se the magni¬ 
ficence, the obscurities, and the terrors of a tempest 
Such a conception is the true source of religious and 
moral .sentiment. The man who is penetrated by them 
passes his life, like a Puritan, in veneration and fear. 
Carlyle passes hi.s in expressing and impressing venera¬ 
tion and fear, and all his books are preachings. 

V. 

Here truly is a strange mind, and one which makes 
us reflect Nothing is more calculated t6 manifest 
truths than these eccentric beings. It will not be time 
misspent to discover the tnie position of this mind, and 
to explain for what reasons, and in what measure, he 
must fail to possess, or must attain to, beauty and truth. 

As soon as we wish to begin to think, we have 
belbre us a whole and distinct object—that is, an 
of details connected amongst themselves, 
and separated from their surroondings. Whatever Uie 
object^ tree, animal, sentiment, event, it is always Hie 
same; it always has parts, and these ports always form 
a whole: this group, more or less vast, comprises others, 
and la comprised in others, so tliat the smallest portion 
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(if the univeTSQ is, like the entire universe, a group. 
Thus tlie whole employment of human thought is to 
reproduce groups. According as a mind is fit for this 
or not, it is capable or incapable. According^as it can 
reproduce great or small giuups, it is great or small. 
According as it can produce complete groups, or only 
some of their parts, it is complete or partial. 

What is it, then, to reproduce a gi'oup? It is first 
to se})arate therefrom all tlie parts, then to arrange 
them in ranks according to their re.seiublaii(^es, then to 
form these ranks into families, lastly to combine the 
whole under some general and dominant mark; in 
short, to imitate the hierarchical classifications of science. 
But the tusk is not ended there: this liiemrchy is not 
an artitiidal and external anaiigement, but a natural 
and inUuual necessity. Things are not dead, but living; 
there is in them a force which produces and organises 
this group, which binds together the details and the 
whole, which repeats the type in all its parts. It is 
this forc-6 wliicli the mind must reproduce in itself, 
with all its effects; it must perceive it by rebound and 
sympathy: this force must engender in the mind the 
entire greup, and must be devdoped wiUiin it as with¬ 
out it; the senes of internal ideas must imitate the 
series of external; the emotion must follow the concep¬ 
tion, vision must complete analysis; the mind must 
become, like nature, creative. Then only can we say: 
We know. 

All minds take one or other of these routes* and m 
divided by them into two great classes, conesponditig 
to opposite temperaments. In the Rrst are the jdain 
men of science, the populorisers, oratofs, wiitere-^iit 
general, the dtassical ages and the Lathi races; in tie 
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second are the poets, prophets, commonly the inventors 
—in general, the romantic ages and the Germanic races. 
The first proceed gradually from one idea to the next: 
they are^ethodical and cautious; thoy speak for the 
world at large, and prove what they say; they divide 
the field which they would traverse into ])relirain- 
ary sections, in order to exhaust their subject; they 
march on straight and level roads, so as to bo sure never 
to fall; they proceed by transitions, enumerations, 
summai'ies; they advance from general to still more 
general conclusions; tliey form the exact and complett^ 
classification of a groiij). When they go bcyoiKl simple 
analysis, their whole talent consists in eloquently plead¬ 
ing a thesis. Amongst the contemporaries of Carlyle, 
Macaulay is the most complete model of this species 
of mind. The others, after having violently and con¬ 
fusedly rummaged amongst the details of a group, 
rush with a sudden spring into the mother-notion. 
They see it then in its entirety; they |)erfleive the 
powera which organise it; they reproduce it by divina¬ 
tion; they depict it abridged by the most expressive 
and strangest words; they are not capable of decom¬ 
posing it into regular series, they always perceive in a 
lump. They think only by sudden concentrations of 
vehement ideas. They have a vision of distant efieets 
or living actions; they are revealers or poets. Michelet, 
amongst the French, is the best example of this fom 
of intellect, and Carlyle is an English Michelet. 

He knows it, and aigues plausibly that genius is an 
intuition, an insight: Our Professors method is not, 
in any case, that of common school Logic, where the 
tmths all stand in a row, eadi holding by the skirts of 
the otiier; hnt at best that of practic^ Reason, proceed- 
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ing by large Intuition over whole systematic groups and 
kingdoms; whereby we might say, a noble complexity, 
almost like that of Nature, reigns in his Philosophy, or 
spiritual l^icture of Nature: a mighty maze, yet, as 
faith whispers, not without a plan.” ^ Doubtless, but 
disadvantages nevertheless are not wanting; and, in the 
first place, obscurity and barbarism. In order to under¬ 
stand him, we must study laboriously, or else have 
precisely the same kind of mind as he. But few men 
are critics by profession, or natural seers; in general, an 
autlior writes to be understood, and it is annoying to 
end in enigmas. On the other hand, this visionary 
process is hazardous: when we wisli to leap immedi¬ 
ately into the inner and generative idea, we nm the 
risk of falling short; the gradual progress is slower, but 
more sure. The methodical people, so much ridiculed 
by Carlyle, have at least the advantage over liim in 
being able to verify all their stejis. Moreover, these 
vehement divinations and assertions are veiy' often void 
of proof. Carlyle leaves the reader to search for them: 
the reader at times does not search for them, and refuses 
to l)elieve the soothsayer on his word. Consider, again, 
that affectation infallibly enters into this style. It 
must assuredly be inevitable, since Shakspeare is full 
of it The simple vmter, prosaic and rational, can 
always reason and stick to his prose; his inspiTation 
has no gaps, and demands no efforts. On the oontiaiy, 
prophecy is a violent condition which does not sustain 
itself. When it fails, it is replaced by grand gesticula- 
ti<m. Carlyle gets up tlie steam in order to eostintte 
glowing. He stru^les hard; and this forced, {lerpettud 
epilopsy is a^inost shodcing spectacle. We oannot 
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endure a man who wanders, repeats himself, returns 
to oddities and exaggerations which he had already 
employed; makes a jargon of them, declaims, exclaims, 
and makes it a point, like a wretched bombastic 
comedian, to upset our nerves Finally, when this 
species of mind coincides in a lofty mind with the 
habits of a gloomy preacher, it results in objectionable 
mfmners. Many will iind Carlyle presumptuous, coarse; 
they will suspect from his theories, and also from his 
way of speaking, that he looks upon himself as a great 
man, neglected, oi' the race of heroes; that, in his 
opinion, the human race ought to put themselves in his 
hands, and trust him with their business. Certainly 
he lectures us, and with contempt. He despises his 
e{)och; he has a sulky, sour tone; he keeps purjiosely 
on stilts. He disdains objections. In his eyes, oppo¬ 
nents are not up to his fomi. He abuses his prede¬ 
cessors : when he speaks of Cromwell’s biographers, he 
takes the tone of a man of genius astray amongst 
pedants. He has the superior smile, the resigned 
condescension of a hero w'ho feels himself a martyr, 
and hr only quits it, to shout at the top of his voice, 
like an ill-brwi plebeian. 

All this is redeemed, and more, by mre merits. He 
speaks truly: minds like his are the most fertile. 
They are almost the only ones which make discoveries, 
pure dassihers do not invent; the}^ are too dry. ** To 
know a thing, what we can call knowing, a man must 
first Um the thing, sympathise witli it.” ‘^Fantasy is 
the organ of the Godlike, the understanding is indeed 
iky window; too clear thon canst not make it; but 
' fantasy is thy eye, with its colour-giving retina, healthy 
or diseased” In more simide language, this means 
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that every object, animate or inanimate, is gifted witii 
powers which constitute its nature and produce its 
development; that, in order to know it, we must recre¬ 
ate it in ourselves, witli the train of its potentialities, 
and that we only know it entirely by inwarelly pereeiv- 
ing all its tendencies, and inwai*dly seeing all its effects. 
And verily this process, which is the imitation of nature, 
is the only one by which we can penetrate nature; 
Shakspeare had it as an instinct, and Goethe as a 
method. 'I'liere is none so powerful or delicate, so fitted 
to the complexity of things and to the structure of our 
mind. There is none more preper to renew our ideas, 
to withdraw us from formulas, to deliver us from the 
prejudices, with which education involves us, to over¬ 
throw tlie bariiere iu wdiich our surroundings enclose 
us. It is by this that Carlyle esca}>ed from conven 
tional 1‘lnglish ideas, ])euetrated into the idiilosophy and 
science of Germany, to tliiuk out again in his own 
manner tlie Germanic discoveries, and to give on origi¬ 
nal theory of man and of the universe. 

§ 2.—Vocation. 

It is from Germany that Carlyle has dmwn his 
greatest ideas. He studied there, he knows perfectly 
its literature and language, he sets this literature in tiie 
highest rank, he translated Wilhelm Meist&Ty he wrote 
upon the Gennan writers a long series of critical articles, 
he has just written a life of Frederick the Great He 
is the best accredited and most original of the intei^ 
preters wlio have introduced the German mind into 
En^and. Thiais no small thing to do» for it is in sndh 
a work that every thinknig person is now labouring; 
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From 1780 to 1830 Germany lias produced all the 
ideas of flur historic age; and Ibr half a century still, 
perhaps for a whole century, our great work will be to 
think them out again. The thoughts which liave been 
born and have blossomed in a country, never fail to 
propagate themselves in neighbouring countries, and 
to be eugraftod there for a season. That which is 
happening to us luis happened twenty times already in 
the world; the growth cf the mind lias always been 
the same, and we may, with some assurance, foresee for 
the future what we observe in tlie past. At certain 
times appears an original form of mind, which jirodiices 
a philosophy, a literature, an art, a science, and which, 
having renewed tlu' form oi* man’s thouglit, slowly and 
infallibly renews all bis thoughts. All minds which 
seek and find are in the current; they only advance 
tlirough it: if they oppose it, they am checked; if they 
deviate,they' are slackened: if they assist it,,they are 
carried beyond the i*est And the movement goes on so 
long as there remains anything to be discovereil. When 
art has given all its works, philosophy ail its theories, 
science all its discoveries, it stops; another form of 
mind takes the sway, or man ceases to think. Thus 
at the Renaissance appeared the artistic and poetic 
geaius, whicli, born in Italy and carried into Spain, was 
there extinguished after a centuiy and a half in the uni- 
vettal extinedon, and which, with other characteristics, 
tran^lanted into France and England, ended after a 
hundred years in the refinements of mannerists and the 
foHies of aeetarians, having produced the BeCoimation, 
enhRimed firee thought^ and fotmded science I%us with 
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Dryden in England, and with Malherlje in France, was 
bom the oratorical and classical spirit, which, having pro¬ 
duced the literature of the seventeenth century and the 
])hilosophy of the eighteenth, dried up uridei^ the suc¬ 
cessors of Voltaire and Pope, and died after two hundred 
years, having polished Europe and luised the French 
Revolution. Thus at the end of the last century arose 
the philosophic German genius, which, having engen¬ 
dered a new metaphysics, theology, poetry, literature, 
linguistic science, an exegesis, erudition, descends now 
into the sciences, and continues its evolution. No 
more original spirit, more universal, more fertile in 
consequences of every scope and species, more capable 
of ti’ansfonning and reforming everything, has appeared 
for three hundred years. It is of the same order as 
that of the Ketiaissance and of the Classical Age. It, 
like them, connects itself with the great works of 
coutemjwrary intelligence, appears in all civilised lands, 
is propagated with the .same inward qualities, but under 
different forms. It; like them, is one of the epochs of 
the world's history. It is encountered in the same 
civilisation and in the same racea. We may then 
conjecture, witliont too much rashness, that it will have 
a like duration and destiny. We thus succeed in fixing 
with some precision our place in the endless stream of 
events and things. We know that we are almoet in 
the midst of one of the partial currepts whidii compose 
it We can perceive the form of mind which <Rieets 
it» and seek l^foiehand the ideas to which it oonduets 

m 

11 . 

Wherein qoneists this form? In the power 
discovering general ideas. No nation and no a^s te 
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possessed it in so high a degree as the Germans. This 
is their governing faculty; it is by this power that 
they have produced all that they have done. This gift 
is properly that of comprcheusiou (Begreifen). By it 
we find the aggregate conceptions {Begriffe ); we J’educe 
under one ruling idea all tlie scattered imrts of a sub¬ 
ject; we perceive under the divisions of a group the 
common bond which unites them; we conciliate objec¬ 
tions ; we bring down apparent contrasts to a profound 
unity. It is the pre-eminent philosophical faculty; 
and, in fact, it is the philosophical faculty which has 
impressed its seal on all their works. By it, they 
vivified dry studies, which seemed only fit to occupy 
pedants of the academy or seminary. By it, they 
divined the involuntary and primitive logic which 
created and organised languages, the great ideas which 
are hidden at the bottom of every work of art, the 
secret poetic emotions and vague inetaphysic.al intui¬ 
tions whicli engendered religions and myths. By it, 
they perceived the spirit of ages, civili8at^)n8, and 
races, and transformed into a system of laws the 
InlstOT}’ which was but a heap of facts. By it, they 
rediscovered or renewed the sense of dogmas, con¬ 
nected God with the world, man with nature, spirit 
with matter, ]>erceived the successive chain and the 
original necessity of the forms, whereof the aggregate 
is the universe. By it, they created a science of 
lii^isttcs, a mythology, a criticism, an {esthetics, an 
exegesis, a history, a theology and metaphysics, so new 
(hat they continued long incomprehensible, and could 
only be expressed by a special language. And this 
bent was so dominant, that it subjected to its empire 
even art and poetry. The poets by it have become 
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erudite, philosophioal; they conBtructed their dramaa, 
epics, and odes after prearranged theories, and in order 
to manifest general ideas. They rendered moral theses, 
historical periods, sensible; they cieated and applied 
assthetics; they had no artlessness, or made their art* 
lessness an instrument of reflection ; they loved not 
their chanictei-s for theiuselveH; they ended by trans¬ 
forming tliem into symbols; tlieir philosophical ideas 
broke every instant out of the poetic shape in which 
they tried to enclose them; they have been all critics,* 
bent on constnuding or reconstructing, possessing eru¬ 
dition and nietliod, attracted to imagination by art and 
study, incapable of producing living beings unless by 
science and artifice, really systematical men, who, to 
expi*ess their abstract conce]>tions, employed, in place 
of formulas, the actions of personages and the music 
of verse. 


IIL 

From this ajditude to conceive the aggregate, one 
sole idea could be produced—the idea of aggregates. 
In fact, all the ideas worked out for fifty years in 
Germany are reducetl to one only, that of development 
(Enlmchdimg), which consists in representing all the 
parts of a group as jointly responsible and complemental, 
so that each necessitates the rest, and that, all combined, 
they manifest, by their succession and thmr contrasts, 
the inner quality which assembles and produoea them. 
A score of systems, a hundred dreams, a hundred tiiou- 
isand metaphoi's, have variously figured or disfigured 
this fundamental idea. Despoiled of its trappings, it 

merely affirms the mutual dependence which unites the 

- ,* 

^ Goethe, the greatest of Gieni sU. 
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terms of a series, and attaches them all to some abstract 
property within them. Tf we apply it to Nature, we 
come to consider the world as a scale of forms, and, as 
it wem, a^uccessiou of conditions, having in tlieiiiselves 
the reason for their succession and for their existence, 
containing in their nature the necessity for their decay 
and their liiaitution, composing by their union an 
indivisible whole, which, siitlicing for itself, exhausting 
all possibilities, and connecting all things, from time 
and space to existence and thought, resembles by its 
harmony and its maguiticence some omnipotent an<l 
immortal god. If we apply it to man, wo come to con¬ 
sider sentiments and tliouglits us natural and necessary 
products, linked amongst themselves like the transfor¬ 
mations of an animal or plant; which leads us to con¬ 
ceive religions, philosophies, literatures, ail human 
conceptions and (unotions, as necessary series of a 
state of mind which carries them away on its passage, 
which, if it returns, brings them back, and which, if we 
can reproduce it, gives us in consequence the means of 
reproducing them at will These are the twq doctrines 
which run through the writings of the tvvo chief thinkers 
of the century, Hegel and (loethe. I'hey have used 
them throughout as a method, Hegel to grasp the 
formula of every tiring, Goethe to obtain the vision 
of everything; they steeped themselves therein so 
Uioion^^y, that they have dmwn thence their inner 
and habitual sentiments, their morality and their con* 
\luot. We may consider them to be the two philo¬ 
sophical legacies which modem Germany has left to 
the human race. 
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But these legacies have not been uiimixed, and this 
passion ibr aggregate views has marred its proper work 
by its excess. It is mrely that tiie mind can grasp 
aggregates: we are imprisoned in too nanx)w a comer 
of time and space; our senses pe^cei^ c only the surface 
of things; our instniments have but a small scope; 
we have only been experimentalising for three centuries; 
our memory is short, and the docuineiits by which we 
dive into the past are only doubtful lights, scattered 
over an immense region, which they show by glimpses 
without illuminating them. To bind together the small 
fragments which we are able to attain, we have gener¬ 
ally to guess the causes, or to employ geueml ideas so 
vast, that they might suit all facts; we must have 
recourse either to hypothesis or abstraction, invent 
arbitrary explanations, or be lost in vague ones. These, 
in fact, are the two vices which have corrupted German 
thought. Conjecture and fonnula have abounded. 
Systems have multiplied, some above the others, and 
broken out into an inextricable growth, into which no 
stranger dare enter, having found that every morning 
brought a new budding, and that the definitive discovery 
proclaimed over-night was about to be choked by 
another infallible discovery, capable at most of lasting 
till the morning after. The public of Europe was 
astonished to see so much imagination and so little 
eommon sense, pretensions so ambitious and theories so 

hollow, such an invasion of chimerical existences and 

* 

such on overflow of useless abstiactions, so strange u 
lack discernment and so great a luxuriance of ifca^- 
tionality. Th8*tact was, that folly and ^ius flo>wed 
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from the same source; a like faculty, excessive and all- 
powerful, produced discoveries and errors. If to-day 
we behold the workshop of human ideas^ overchai-ged 
os it is aiyl encumbered by its works, wo may compare 
it to some blast-furnace, a monstrous inacliine which 
day and night has llamed uuwearingly, half darkened 
by choking vapours, and in wdiich the raw ore, piletl 
heaps on heaps, lias descended bubbling in glowing 
streams into the channels in which it has become hard. 
No other furnace could have melted the shapeless mass, 
crusted over with the primitive scorioi; this obstinate 
elaboration and this intense heat were necessary to 
overcome it. Now the heavy castings burden the 
earth; tlieir weight discourages the hands wliicli touch 
them; if we would turn tliem to some use, they defy 
us or break: as they aic, they are of no use; and yet 
as they oi'e, they are the material for every tool, and 
the instrument of every work; it is our business to 
cast them over again. Every mind must cany them 
back to the forge, purify them, temper them, recast them, 
and extract tlie pure rnetal from the rougli mass. 

V. 

But every mind will re-forge them according to its 
own inner warmth; for every nation has its original 
genius, in which it moulds the ideas elsewhere derived. 
Thus Spain, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
toiies, renewed in a different spirit Italian painting 
and poetry. Thus Hre Puritans and Janaeiiists thought 
ont in new shapes primitive Protestantism; thus the 
of the eighteenth century widened and put 
fcnih the liberal ideas, which the English had ap[4ied 
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or proposed in religion and politics. It is so in the 
present day. I’he French cannot at once reach, like 
the Gennans, lofty aggregate conceptions. They can 
only march step by step, starting from concrete ideas, 
rising gradually to abstmct ideas, after the progressive 
methods and giadiial analysis of Condillac and Descartes. 
But this slower route leads almost as far iis the other; 
and, in addition, it avoidvS many wrong steps. It is by 
this route that wo succeed in correcting and compre¬ 
hending tho views of Hegel and Goethe; and if we 
look around us, at tlie idetis which are gaining ground, 
wo find that we aie already arriving thither. Posi¬ 
tivism, based on all modern ex[>erieuoe, and freed since 
the death of its founder from his social and religious 
fancies, has lussumed a new life, by reducing itself to 
noting the connection of natured groups and the chain 
of establishetl sciences. On the other hand, history, 
novels, and criticism, sharpened by the retinements of 
Parisian culture, have made us acquainted with the- 
laws of human events; nature lias been shown to be 
an order of facts, man a continuation of nature; and 
'we have seen a superior mind, the moat delicate, the 
most lofty of our own time, resuming and modifying 
tire German divinations, e.xpouiiding in the French 
manner everytliiug which the science of myth, r^igion, 
and language had stored up, beyond the Rhine, daring 
the last sixty years.^ 


VI. 

The giwth in England is more difficult; for the 
aptitude for general ideas is less, and the miatmat of 
general ideas greater: they reject at <mo6 all tluil 

• M. Rntan. 
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remotely or nearly seems capable of injuring practical 
morality or established dogma. Tlie positive spirit 
seems as if it must exclude all German ideas; and yet 
it is the positive spirit which introduces them. Thus 
theologians,* having de.sired t^) reprc.sent to themselves 
with entire cleaniess and certitude the ohameters of the 
New Testament, have suppre.ssed the halo and mist in 
which distance enveloped them; they have lignrexl 
them with tlieir garments, gestures, accent, all the 
shades of emotion of their style, with the species of 
imagination which their ago has imposed, amidst the 
scenery which they liave looked upon, amongst the 
remains of fomier ages iKjfore which they have spoken, 
with all the circumstances, physical or iiiond, which 
learning and travel can render sensible, with all the 
comparisons which modem physiology and ])sychology 
could suggest; they have given us their precise and 
demonstrated, coloured and graphic idea; they have 
seen these personages, not through ideas and as myths, 
but face to face and as men. They have* applied 
Macaulay’s art U) exegesis; and if the entire German 
erudition could pass unmutilated through this crucible, 
its 8(^dity, as well us its value, would be doubled. 

But there is another wholly Germanic route by 
which German ideas may become English. This is'the 
road which Carlyle has taken; by this, religion and 
poetry in the two countries are alike; by it the two 
nations are sisters. The sentiment of internal things 
(insight) is in the race, and this sentiment is a sort of 
phBosophical divination. At need, the heart takes the 
place of the 1n:am. The inspired, impassioned man pene> 
imtecrinto things; perceives the catise by the shock 

f 

* In partitmlar, gtimlfjr and lovefrt 
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which he feels ^*0111 it; he embraces aggregates by the 
lucidity and velwity of his creative imagination; he 
discovers the unity of a group by the unity of the 
emotion which lie receives from it. For as soon as we 
create, we fe,el within oui-selves the force which acts in 
the objects of onr thought; our sympathy reveals to 
us tlieir sense and connection; intuition is a finished 
and living rinalysis; poets and prophets, Shakspeare 
and Dante. St Vaul and Luther, have been systematic 
thecu'ists, without wishing it, and tlieir visions comprise 
general conceptions of man and the universe. Carlyle’s 
mysticism is a jiower of the same kind. He translates 
into a poetic and religious style German philosophy. 
Ho speaks, like Fiehte, of the divine idea of the world, 
the reality which lies at the bottiuii of every apparition. 
He speaks, like Goethe, of the spirit which eternally 
weaves the living robe of Divinitv. He Ixirrows their 
metaphors, only ho take,s them literally. He considers 
the god, which they consider tis a form or a law, as a 
mysterious and sublime being. He conceives by ex¬ 
altation, by painful reverie, by a auifused sentiment of 
the interw’eaving of existences, that unity of nature 
wdiicli they anive at by dint of reasonings and abstrac¬ 
tions. Here is a last route, steep doubtless, and little 
frequented, for reaching the summits from which German 
thought at first issued forth. Methodical analysis added 
to the co-oixlination of the positive sciences; French 
criticism refined by literary taste and vrorldly observa¬ 
tion ; English criticism supported by practical oommmi 
sense and positive intuitiou; lastly, in a niche apaxt, 
sympathetic and poetic imagination: these are the foiir 
routes by which the human mind is now proceeding 4 o 
reconquer thtl sublime heights to which it Itolteved itself 
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carried^ and which it has lost. These routes all conduct 
to the same summit but with different piospects. Tl»at 
by which Carlyle has advanced, being the lengthiest, 
has led him to the strangest perspective, i will let him 
speak for himself; he will tell the reader wliat ho has 
seen. 


§ 3.—Philosophy, Morality, and Criticism. 

“ However it may be with Metaphysics, and other abstract 
Science originating in the Head (Verstnnd) alone, no Life* 
Philosophy (^LiJjensphUo$ophU)^ such os this of Clothes pretends 
to be, which originates equally in the Character (QeiuUlh)^ and 
equally speaks thereto, can attain its significance till the 
Character itself is known and seen." ‘ 

Carlyle has related, under the name of Teufelsdroecld), 
all the succession of eiriotions which lead to tliia Life- 
Philosophy. They are those of a modern Puritan; 
the same doubts, despairs, inner conflicts, exaltations, 
und pangs, by which the old Puritans arrived at faith; 
it is their faith under other forms. With him, as with 
tliem, the spiritual and inner man free.s himself from the 
exterior and canial; {perceives duty amidst the solicita¬ 
tions of pleasure; discovers God through the appearances 
of nature; and, beyond the world and the instincts of 
sense, sees a supernatural world and instinct. 

L 

The specialty of Carlyle, as of every mystic, is to see 
a double meaning in everything. For him texts and 
objects ate capable of two interpretations: the one gross, 
npen to all, serviceable for ordinary life; the other sab 

' Akfier Rttortut, bk. L ch. xl ; Proaptetive. 
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lime, open to a few, serviceable to a higher life. Caiv 
lyle says: 

“ To the eye of vulgar Logic, what is man 1 An omnivorous 
Biped that wears Broeclies. To the eye of Pure ftsaatin what 
is he t"* A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apiwirition. Rmind his 
mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-rags, a Garment 
of Flesh (or of Senses), contextured in the latiom of Heaven. 
. , . Deep-hidden is he under that strange Garment; amid 
Sounds and Colours and Forms, as it were, Bwathe<i-m, and 
inextricably over-shrouded . yet it is Bky'woveii, and worthy of 
a God." » 

^^For Matter, were it never so despicable, is Spirit, the 
manifestation of Spirit: were it never so honourable, can it be 
more? The thing Visible, imy, the thing Imagined, the thing 
in any way conceived as Visible, what is it but a Garment, a 
Clothing of the higher, celestial, Invisible, ‘ unimaginable, 
formless, dark with excess of bright T ” ® 

“ All visible things are emblems; what thou seest is not 
there on its own account; strictly taken, is not there at all; 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to represent some Idea, and 
body it forth.” * 

Language, poetry, arts, church, state, are only symbols: 

“ In the Symbol proper, what we can call a Symbol, there is 
ever, more or less distinctly and directly, some embodiment and 
revelation of the Infinite; the Infinite is made to blend itself 
with the Finite, to stand visible, and as it were, attainable 
there. By Symbols, accordingly, is man guided and com¬ 
manded, made happy, made wretched. He everywhere finds 
himself encompassed with Symbols, recognised as endi or not 
recognised: the Universe is but one vast Symbol of God; imy, 
if thpu wilt have it, what is man himself but a %mbo 1 of €k)d j 

Sa/rtet hk. i ek x.; Am 

' « /Mi bk. I xl; 
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is not all Uiat he does ; a revelation to Sense of the 

mystic god-given force that is in him 1" ^ 

liCt us rise liiglier still aud iiigard Tiiiio and Space, thosi* 
two abysles whicli it seems nothing could fill up or^- 
stroy, and over which hover our life and our universe. 
“They are but forms of our thouglit. . . Tliere is 
neither Time nor Space; they are but two granil fuuda- 
menttil, world-enveloping aj)j>earanceR, Space and Time. 
These as spun and woven for us from before Birth itself, 
to clothe our c.(dc.stial Mk for dwelling here, anti yet to 
blind it,—lie all embracing, as the nniversa] canvas, or 
warp and woof, whereby all minor illusiuna, in this 
Phantasm Existence, weave and paint tliemselves.”® 
Our root ia in eternity ; we seem to be bom and to die, 
but actually, we ate. 

“Know of a truth that only the Tinie-Bhadows have 
perished, or are |>cri»hable; that the real Being of whatever 
was, and whatever U, and whatever will be, in even now and 
for ever. . . . Are wo not SpiriU, tliat are shaiicd into a body, 
into an Apj^earauce; and that fade away again ulto dir and 
Invisibility ? ” ’ “ 0 Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to 

consider that we not only carry each a future Ghost within 
him; but are, in very deed, Ghc^its! These Limbs, whence 
had we them; this stormy Force; this life-blood with its 
bptning Passion 1 They ai'e dust and shadow; a Shadow- 
system gathered round our Me ; wherein, through some mo¬ 
ments or years, the Divine Essence is to be revealed in the 
Flesh. 

And again, do we not sqneak and gibber (in our discordant, 
eeroeeh-owlish debatings and reciiminatings); and glide bodefhl, 
and feeble, and feaifol; or uproar ijpoUem\ and revel in our 

* Smior Mamrluat bk. in. ch. iH ; Sj^mbota. 

* Aid. bk. ill oh. viii ; IftUuiral JShtpemUuriUim. * Ibid. 
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mad Dance of the Dead,—till the scent of the morning air 
summons us to our still Home; and dreamy Night becomes 
awake and Day 1 ”' 

What is there, then, beneath all these empty appear¬ 
ances ? What is this motionless existence, whereof 
nature is but the “ changing and living robe ?” None 
knows; if the heart disines it, the mind perceives it 
not. “ Creatijjii, says one, lies before ns like a glorious 
rainbow; but the .sun that made it lies behind us, 
hidden from us.” We have only the sentiment thereof, 
not the idea. We feel that this universe is beautiful 
and terrible, but its essence will remain over unnamed. 
We have only to fall on our knees before this veiled 
face; wonder and adoration are our true altitude: 

“The man Aiho cannot wonder, who does not habitually 
wonder (and worship), were he President of innumerable 
Royal Societies, and carried the whole Micnnique CSkite and 
HefftVs PhiJosflpJiy^ and the epitome of all Labi^ratories wd Obeer- 
\atorie8, with their results, in his single liead,—is but a Pair of 
Spectacles behind which there is no Eye. Let those who have 
Eyes look through him, tlien he may be useful. 

Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism; wilt walk 
through thy world by the sunshine of what thou callest Truth, 
or even by the hand-lamp of what I call Attorney-Logic: and 
* explain ’ all, ' account ’ for all, or believe nothing of it. Nay, 
thou wilt attempt laughter; whoso recognises the unfathomable, 
all-pervading domain of Mystery, which is eveiywhere under 
our feet and among our hands; to whom the Universe is an 
oracle and Temple, as well as a Kitchen and CattloBtall,'*- he 
shall be a delirious Mystic; to him thou, with sniffing charity, 
wilt protrasively proffer thy Hand-lamp, and shHek, as one 
irgured, when be kicks his foot through it” ^ 

* .%irtor Jtaoflmiii bk. iii. ch. viiL ; Natural SupematMaiimHi. 

* Ibid. bk. L oh. X. ' Pwr$ Becumu 
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** We speak of the Volume of Nature; and truly a Volume 
it is,—whose Author and Writer is God. To read it! Dost 
thou, does man, so mucli as well know the Alphabet thereof 1 
With its Words, Sentences, and grand descriptive Pages, 
poetical anil philosophical, spread out through Solar Systems, 
and Thousands of Years, we shall not try thee. It i» a Volume 
written in celestial hieroglyphs, in the true Sacred-writing; of 
which even Prophets are hnppy that they can reatl hero a line 
and there a line. As for your Institutes, and Academies of 
Science, t))ey strive bravely ; an<l from amid the thiidi-crowded, 
inextricably intertwisted hieroglypliic writing, })ick out, by 
dexterous combination, some Letters in the vulgar Character 
and therefrom put together this aud the other economic Recipe, 
of high avail in Practice.”* 

Do we believes, perhaps, 

“ That Nature is more than some boundless Volume of such 
Recipes, or huge, well-nigh inexhaustible Domestic-Cookery 
iBook, of which the whole secret will in this manner one day 
evolve itself?”- . . . 

** And what is that Science, which the scientific head alone, 
were it screwed off, and (like the Doctor’s in the Alhabian tale) 
iet in a basin, to keep it alive, could prosecute without shadow 
of«a heart, but one otlier of the mechanical and menial handi¬ 
crafts, for which the Scientific Head (having a soul in it) is too 
noble an organ 1 I mean that Thought without Reverence is 
barren, perhaps poisonous.” ^ 

Let the scales drop from our eyes, and let us look: 

Then imwest thou that this fair Universe, were it in the 
meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City 
el God; that through every star, through every grass-blade, 

> lUmrtutr bk. til ch. viii ; Xalural Supentahtndim* 

* /bid. * /bid. bk. I ch. X. ; Pun Heaton. 
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and moBt through every Living Soul, the glory of a present 
God still beams.” * 

** Generation after getieration takes to itself the form of a 
Body I and forth-issuing from Cimiiierian Night, on Heaven's 
mission appears. What Force and Fire is in each fie expends ; 
oiie grinding in the mill of Industry ; one, hunter-like, climbing 
the giddy .\lpiue h(5iglits of Science; one madly dashed in 
pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with his fellow :—and 
then the Heaven-sent is recalled ; his earthly Vesture falls away, 
and soon even to Sense Iwscoines a vanished Slia«low. Thus, 
like some wild-flaming, wild-thundering train of Heaven’s 
Artillery, does this mysterious Mankind thunder and flame, in 
long-drawn, quick-suc(!Coding grandeur, through the unknown 
Deep. Tlius, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we 
emerge from the Inane; haste stormfully across the astonished 
Earth, then plunge again into the Inane. . . . But whence!— 
0 Heaven, whither 1 Sense know’s not; Faith knows not; 
only that it is thnjugh Mystery to Mystery, from God and to 
God."2 


II. 

This vehenient religious poetry, charged as it is with 
memories of Milton and Shakspeare, is but an English 
transcription of German ideas. There is a fixed rule 
for transposing,—that is, for converting into one another 
the ideas of a positivist, a pantheist, a spiritualist, a 
mystic, a poet, a liead given to images, and a head 
given to formulaa We may mark all the steps which 
lead simple philosophical conception to its extreme and 
violent state. Take the world as science shows it; it 
is a regular group or series which has a law; according 
to science, it is nothing moi'e. As from Hie law we 

^ Satfor BemnuSf hk. iii. ck viii.; NcUnmt 
^ * Ibid. 
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deduce t)ie series, we insy say that the law engenders 
it, and consider tliis law as a force. If we are an 
artist, will seize in the aggregate the force, the 
series of ^effects, and the fine regular manner in which 
force produces the series. To my mind, this sympa* 
thetic represenUitiou is of all the most exact and 
complete: knowledge is limited, as long as it- does not 
arrive at this, and it is complete wlien it has amved 
there. But beyond, tliere commence the phantoms 
which the mind creates, and by which it dupes itself. 
If we have a little imagination, we will make of this 
force a distinct existence, situated beyond the reach of 
experience, spiritual, the principle and the substance of 
concrete things. That is a metaphysical existence. 
Let us add one degree to our irnagiiiatiou and enthusiasm, 
and we will say that this sjurit, situated beyond time 
and space, is manifested through these, that it subsists 
and animates over^Tlung, tliat we have in it motion, 
existence, and life. When earned to the limits of vision 
and ecstasy, we will declare that this j^rincijde is the 
only reality, that the rest is but appearance: thenceforth 
we are deprived of all the means of defining it; we 
can affirm nothing of it, but that it is the source of 
things, and that nothing can be affirmed of it; we 
consider it as a grand unfathomable abyss; we seek, 
in order to come at it, a path other than that of clear 
ideas; we extol sentiment, exaltation. If we have a 
gloomy temperament, we seek it, like the sectarians, 
painfully, amongst prostiations and agonies. By this 
scale of transformations, the general idea becomes a 
poetical, |hen a philosophical, then a mystical existence; 
and German metaphysics, concenl^teMl and heated, is 
ebimged into Rhglisb Puritanism. 
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III. 

What distinguishes this mysticism from others is its 
practicality. I’he Ihiritan is troubled not orly about 
what ho ought to believe, but about what he ought to 
do; he craves an answer to his doubts, but especially 
a rule for his condiuit; he is tormented by the notion 
of his ignorance, as well as by the horror of his Vices; he 
seeks God, but duty also. In his eyes the two are but 
one; moral sense is the promoter and guide of philo¬ 
sophy : 

“ Is there no God, then : but at beat an absentee God, sitting 
idle, ever since the first Sabbath, at the outside of his Universe, 
and seeing it go ? Has the word Duty no meaning; is what 
we call Duty no divine Messenger anil Guide, but a false earthly 
Fantasin, made-up of Desire and Fear, of emanations from the 
gallows and from Dr. Graham’s Celestial-Bed ? Happiness of 
an approving Conscience! Did not Paul of Tarsus, whom ad¬ 
miring men have since named Saint, feel that /te was the 'chief 
of sinners ; ’ and Kero of Rome, jocund in spirit (wohlganntii)^ 
spend much of his time in fiddling? Foolish Word-monger and 
Motive-grinder, who in thy Logic-mill hast an earthly mechaaism 
for the Godlike itself, and wouldst fain grind me out Virtue 
from the husks of pleasure,—I tell thee, Kay! ” ^ 

There is an instinct writhin us which says Nay. We 
discover within us something higher than love of happL 
ness,—Uie love of sacrifice. That is the divine part of 
our soul. We perceive in it and by it Uie God, who 
otherwise would continue ever unknown. By it we 
penetrate an unknown and sublime world. Th^ is 
an extraordinary stote of the soul, by which ft leav^ 

y'**** ' 

* Sartor Jtemrius, hk. ii. ch. vit ; The 
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selfishness, renounces pleasure, cares no more for itself, 
adores pain, compreliends .holiness.’ 

This obscure beyond, which the senses cannot reach, 
the reason cannot define, whi(di the imagination figures 
as a king and a person; this is holiness, this is the 
sublime. “The hero is he wlio lives in the inward 
sphere of things, in the True, Divine, Et<irnal, which 
exists always, unseen to most, under tlie Temporary, 
Trivial; his being is in that. . . . Jlis life is a piece 
of the everlasting heart of nature itself.” ^ Virtue is a 
revelation, heroism is a light, conscience a philosophy; 
and we shall express in the abstract this moral mysticism, 
by saying that God, for Carlyle, is a mystery whose 
only name is the Ideal. 


IV. 

Tliis faculty for perceiving the inner sense of things, 
and this disposition to searcli out the moral sense of 
things, have produced in him all his doctrine.s, and 
first his Christianity. This Christianity is very broad : 
Carlyle takes religion in the German manner, after a 
symbolical fashion. This is why he is called a Panthe¬ 
ist, which in plain language means a madman or a 
rogue In England, too, he is exorcised. His friend 
Sterling sent him long dissertations, to bring him back 

to a personal God. Every moment he wounds to the 

* \ 

* " Only this I know, If whst them namiist Happiness be our true 
itttn, then we all astray. With Stupidity and sound Digestion man 
Ijasy firont much. Bat what, in these doll, unimaginative days, are the 
Conscience to the diseases of the Liver ! Not on Morality, 
but ett C<||kery, let us build our stronghold; tliere brandishing our 
^7iog<psii,si censer, let us offer sweet iucense to the Devil, and live el 
esse on the fat things Ate has ^ovided for his Elect! **—SarioT 
bk. iin ch. viL * ZedSwres m fittocM. 
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quick the theologians, who make of the prime cause 
an architect or an administrator. He shocks them 
still more when lie touches upon dogma; he considers 
Christianity ns a, myth, of which the essence is the 
Worship of Sorrow: 

‘‘Knowcst thou that * IVornkip of aoirow?* The Temple 
thereof founded some eighteen ceutiirics ago, now lies in ruins, 
overgrown with jungle, the habitation of dtdeful creatures: 
nevertheless, venture forward; in a low cryj)t, arched out of 
falling fragments, tlum tiudest the AlUr still there, and its 
sacred Lamp perennially hiiruing.” * 

But its guardians know it no more. A frippery of 
conventional adornments hides it from the eyes of men. 
The Protestant CImrch in the nineteenth century, like 
the Catholic Church in the sixteeuth, needs a reforma¬ 
tion. We want a new Luther: 

* For if Government is, so to speak, the outward skin of the 
Body Politic, holding the whole together and protecting it; and 
if all your Craft-Guilds and Associations for Industry, of hand 
or of hend, arc the Fleshly Clothes, the muscular mid osseous 
Tissues (lying uufier such skin), whereby Society stands and 
W'orkfi ’f — then is Religion the inmost Pericardial and Nca^ous 
Tisane which ministers Life and warm Circulation to the 
whole . . . 

“ Meanwhile, in our era of the World, those same Church 
Clothes have gone sorrowfully out-at-elbows: nay, far worse, 
many of them have become mere hollow Shapes, car Ma^e, 
under which no living Figure or Spuit any longer dwells; bat 
only spiders and unclean beetles, in horrid accumulation, drive 
their trade ; and the mask still glares on you with iteglasa^ei^ 
in gh^tly affectation of Life,—some generation and ^alf after 
Beligtou lias quite withdrawn from it, and in imnotked nooks 

* KmiHwf hk. ii ch. ix. ; Ths SDertastuiig Fiaa 
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ia weaving for herself new Vestures, wherewith to reappear and 
bless ns, or our sons or grandsons.'* ^ 

Christianity once reduced to t.he sentiment ot 
abnegation, other religions resume, in consequence, 
dignity and importance. They are, like Christianity, 
forms of universal religion. “They have all had a 
truth in them, or men would not have taken them up.*’ * 
They are no quack’s imposture or poet’s dream. They 
are aii existence more or leas troubled by the mystery, 
august and infinite, which is at the bottom of tlie uni¬ 
verse : 

“ Canopus shining down over the desert, with its blue 
diamond brightuesH (that wild Idiie spirit-likc ))nghti)es8, far 
brighter than w'e ever witness here), would [dcrce into the heart 
of the wild Ishinaelitish man, whom it wa*i guiding through the 
solitary waste there. To his wild heart, with all feelings in it, 
with DO for any feeling, it might seem a little eye, that 
Canopus, glanciug-out on him from the great deep Ktornity; 
revealing the inner Splendour to him.” ^ 

“Grand I^maism,” Poi^cry itself, interj)rct after their 
fashion the sentiment of the divine; therefore Popery 
itself is to be respecte<l. “ While a pbm life remains 
capable of being led by it, . . . let it last as long as it 
can.” * What matters if people call it idolatry ? 

“ Idol is Eidolon^ a thing seen, a eymboL It is not God, but 
a Qinbd of God. ... Is not all worship whatsoever a worship 
by Symbols, by eidoldj or things seen % . . . The most rigorous 
Puritan has his Cosfi»Bion of Faith, and intellectual Represeiita> 
Sod of Divine things, and worships thereby. ... All omeds, 

Sartor Sosarlua^ bk. iii. ch. iL ; Okureh C^othoi. 

* Ltetwfw m Btroth L ; Tho Boro ao JHoiMtty. * lUS. 

* iHi. Iv.; Tho Bm om Priori, 
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liturgies, reli^ous forniB, conceptions that fitly in rest religious 
feelings, are in this sense eulola^ things seen All worship 
whatsoevermust firoceed hy Syinlwls, by Idtiis :—we may say, 
all Idolatry is comparative, and the worst Idolatry is only mor« 
idolatrous.” ^ 

Tlie only iletestablo idolatry is tliiit from which the 
sentiment has departed, which consists only in cei*e- 
monies learned by rote, in mechanical repetition of 
prayers, in decent profession of formulas not understood 
The deep veneration of a monk of the twelfth century, 
prostmted before the relics of St. hklniund, was worth 
more tlian the conventional piety and cold philosophical 
religion of a Protestant of to-day. Whatever the wor¬ 
ship, it is the sentiment which gives it its whole value. 
And this sentiment is that of moiulity: 

** The one end, ossenre, and uae of all religion {test, present, 
and to come, was this only; To keep that same Moral Con¬ 
science or Inner Light of ouia alive and shiniiig. ... AH religion 
was here to remind us, better or worse, of what we already know 
better or worse, of the quite infiuiu difference there is between 
a Good man and a Bad ; to bid ns love infinitely the one, abhor 
and avoid infinitely the other,—strive infinitely to the one, 
and not to be the other. * All religion issues in due Practical 
Hero-worship.' ” * 

All true Work is religion ; and whatsoever religion is not 
Work may go and dwell among the Brahmins, AutinomianB, 
Spinning Dervishes, or where it will; with medt shali have no 
harbour. ” * 

Though it has “ no harbour'' with Carlyle, it baa else* 
where. W'c touch here the English and narrow featoo 

n ^ Ledum m iv. ; The Hero os TtieeL 

* Tad and Pmeut, bk. iiL ch. xv. ; Morrimu 
bk. ill eh. xii.; Jtemmi 
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of this. Germao aixl broad coticcption. Tliere are many 
religions wliich are not moral; there are more still 
which are not pmctical. Carlyle would reduce the 
heart of yiau to the English seiiliuient of duty, and his 
imagination to the English sentiment of respect. The 
half of human poetry escapes his grasp. For if a part 
of ourselves raises us to abnegation and virtue, another 
part leads us to enjoyment and pleasure. Man is 
pagan as well as Cliristiau; nature has two faces: 
several races, India, Gret^ce, Italy, have only compre¬ 
hended the second, and have had for religions merely 
the adoration of overflowing force and the ecstasy of 
grand imagination; or otlierwise, the admiration of har¬ 
monious form, with the culture of pleasure, beauty, and 
happiness. 


V. 

His criticism of literaiy works is of the same char¬ 
acter and violence, and has the some scope and the 
same limits, the same principle and the same conclu- 
eions, as his criticism of religious works. Carlyle has 
introduced the great ideas of Hegel and Goethe, and 
lias confined them under the narrow discipline of Puritan 
sentiment.* He considers the poet, the writer, the 
artist, as an interpreter of “the Divine Idea of Uie 
World, that which lies at the bottom of Appearance f 
as a revealer of the infinite, as representing his century, 
his nation, his age: we recognise here aU the German * 
formulas. They signify that the artist detects and ex¬ 
presses better than any one, the salient and durable 
features of the wrorld which surrounds him, so that we 
might draw from Ids work a theory of man and of nature^ 

^ ZMtu^ru m B*rw»; Uudtllmiat pamim. 
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together with a picture of his race and of his time. 
Tills discovery has renewed criticism. Carlyle owes to 
it his finest views, hi.s lessons on Shafcspeare and Dante, 
Ills studies on Goethe, Dr. Johnson, Burns, andjtonsaeau. 
Thus, by a natural enthusiasm he bec‘ome.s the herald 
of German literature; lie makes himself the apostle of 
Goethe; he has praised him with a neophyte’s fervour, 
to the extent of lacking mi this subject skill and 
perapicacity; he calls him a Hero, presents his life as 
an example to all the men of our century; he will not 
see his paganism, manifest as it is, and so repellent to 
a Puritan. Through the same causes, he has made of 
Jean-Paul Richter, an aifect^xl clown, and an extravagant 
humorist, “ a giaut,” a sort of prophet; he has heaped 
eulogy ou Novalis and the mystic di-eamera; he has set 
the democrat Burns above i^yron; he has exalted Dr. 
Johnson, that honest pedant, the moat gi'otesque of liter¬ 
ary behemoths. His principle is, that in a work of the 
mind, form is little, the basis alone is important As 
soon as a man has a profound sentiment, a strong con¬ 
viction, his book is beautiful. A writing, be it what it 
will, only manifests the soul: if the soul is serious, if 
it is intimaUdy and habitually shaken by the grave 
thoughts which ought to preoccupy a soul; if it loves 
what is good, is devoted, endeavours with its whole 
effort, without auy mental reservation of interest Or 
self-love, to publish the truth which strikes it, it has 
* reached its goal. We have nothing to do with the 
talent ; we need not to be pleased by beautiful forma; 
our sole object is to find ourselves face to &ce 
with«the sublime; the whole destiny of man is to pmv. 
ceive heroism ; poetry and art have no other 
ment or merit:" "We see how far and with what exoeaa 
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Oat'lyle possesses the Germanic sentiment, why he loves 
the mystics, humorists, prophets, illiterate writers, and 
men of action, spontaneous poets, all who violate regu¬ 
lar beautjr through ignorance, brutality, folly, or delib¬ 
erately. He goes so fur as to excuse the rlietoric of 
Dr. Johnson, because Johnson was loyal and sincere; 
be docs not distinguish in him the literary man from 
the practical; he avoids seeing the ihissic dechiimor, a 
strange compound of Scaligor, Boileau, and bi Harpe, 
majestically decked out in the Ciceronian gown, in 
order to see only a man of faith and conviction. Such 
a habit prevents a man seeing one half of things, 
Carlyle speaks with scornful iudiflerence’ of modern 
dilettantism, seems to despise painters, admits no 
sensible beauty. Wholly on the side of the authors, 
he neglects the artists; for the source of art is the 
sentiment of fonn; and the greatest artists, the 
Italians, the Greeks, did not know, like tlieir priests 
and poets, any lajauty beyond that of voluptuousness 
and force. Thence also it comes that he has no 
taste for French literature. The exacit ordek, the fine 
proportions, the perpetual regartl for the agreeable 
and proper, the harmonious structure of clear and 
consecutive ideas, the delicate picture of society, the 
perfection of style,—nothing which moves us, has 
attraction for him. His mode of comprehending life is 
too far removed from ours. In vain he tries to under¬ 
stand Voltaire, all he can do is to slander him: 

*^Wc find no heroism of character in him, from first to last ; 
nay, there is not, that we know of, one great thought in all 
bis six^and-thlrty quartos, . , . He sees but a little way 
Into Nature; the mighty All, in its beauty and infinite inys- 

^ Life t>f 
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teiious ^ndeur, humbling the email me into nothingnees, 
has never even for moments been revealed to him ; only this and 
that other atom of it, and the differences and discrepancies of 
these two, has be looked into and noted down. His theoiy of 
the world, his picture of man and inan’s life is for a poet 

and philosopher, even j)itiful. ‘ The Divine i«lea, that which lies 
at tlie bottom of aj)j)earence,’ was never more invisible to any 
man. He reads history not with the eyes of a devout seer, or 
even of a critic, but through a pair of mere anticatholic sjaw^tacles. 
It is not a mighty drama enactwl on the theatre of IiiHnitude, 
with suns for lamps and Eternity as a background, . . , but a 
poor wearisome dobating-club dispute, spun through ten cen¬ 
turies, between the Knajcloi4die and the Soihonne. . . . God’s 
Universe is a larger patrimony of St. Peter, from wlihih it were 
well and plea.saut to hunt out tlic ru]K\ . . . The still higher 
praise of having had a right or noble aim eaniiot be conceded 
him without many limitations, and may, plausibly enough, be 
altogether denied. . . . The force necessary for him was nowise 
a great and noble one j but small, in some respects a mean one, 
to be nimbly and fecasonably put into use. The Ephesian 
temple, which it had employed many wise heads and strong 
arms for a lifetime to build, could be unbuilt by one roadman, 
in a single hour.”^ 

Tliese are big worrls; we will not employ the like. I 
wilb simply say, that if a man were to judge Carlyle, 
as a Frenchman, as he judges Voltaire as an BngUfili* 
man, he would draiv a different picture of Carlyle from 
that which I am trying here to draw. 

VI. 

This trade of calumny was in vogiiQ fifty years ago; 
in fifty more it will proliably have altogeGter ceas^ 
The French are beginning to compr^end gmity 

1 Oritktf MiteOkmifitis Smjfitt I vo)a ; it VeUaskt, 
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of the Puritans j perhaps the English will end by 
comprehending the gaiety of Voltain^: the fimt are 
labouring to appreciate Shakspeare; tlio second will 
doiibtless^atteinpt to appreciate llaciue. Goethe, the 
master of all inotleni laiiida, knew well how to appre¬ 
ciate both.* Tlie critic must add to his natural and 
national soul five or six artificial and acquired souls, 
and his flexible sympathy must introduce him to extinct 
or foreign sentiments. The best fruit of criticism is to 
detach ourselves from ourselves, U) constrain us to 
make allowance for the suiToundings in which we live, 
to teach us to distinguish objects themselves through 
the transient appearances, with which our character 
and our age never fail to clothe them. Each person 
regards them tlirougli glasses of diverse focus and hue, 
and no one can reach the tnith save by taking into 
account the form and tint whicli his glasses give to 
the objects wldcli he sees. Hitherto we have been 
wrangling and pummelling one another,— this man 
dedai'iug that things are green, anotlier that they 
are yellow; others, again, that they are ^retl; each 
ocxmsing his neighbour of seeing wrong, and being 
disingenuous. Now, at last, we are learning moral 
optics; we are finding that the colour Is not in the 
objects, but in ourselves; we pardon our neighbours 
for seeing differently from us; we reccjgnise that they 
may see red what to us appears blue, green what to us 
appears yellow^; we can even define the kind of glasses 
which prcxluces yellow, and the kind which produces 
green, divine tiieir effects from their nature, predict to 
people the tint imder which the object we are about to 
preient to them will appear, construct beforehand the 

' See tliis dottbie pnuw in WUhdm 
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syatem of every mind, and perhaps one day free our¬ 
selves from every system. “ As a poet,” said Goethe, 
** I am a polytheist; as a naturalist, a |>authei8t; as a 
moml man, a deist; and in order to e.vpress my mind, 
I need all these forms.” In fact, all tliose glasses are 
serviceable, for they all show us some new aspect of 
things. The imjiortant point is to have not one, but 
several, to employ each at the suitalile moment, not to 
mind the particular colour of these glasses, but to 
know that behind these million moving poetical tints, 
optics only prove transfonnations governed by a law. 


§ 4.—CONCEITION OF IIlSTOIlY. 

T. 

“ Universal History, ihu history of what man lias acoom* 
plishud in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great 
Men who have worked here. They were the leaders of men, 
these great ones ; the nuidellers, irntterns, and in a wide sense 
creators, of whatsoever the general mass of men contrived to do 
or to attain ; all things that we see standing accomplishetl in 
the world are properly the outer material result, tire practical 
realisation and embodiment of Thoughts that da^elt in the 
Great Men sent into the world; the soul of the whole woiid*f 
history, it may justly be considered, w ere the history of these.”^ 

Whatever they be, poets, reformers, tvriters, men of 
action, revealers, he gives them all a mystical character: 

“ Such a man is what we call an original man; he comes to 
08 at first-hand. A messenger he. sent from the Infinite 
Unknown with tidings to . . . Direct from the Innm* Eiei 
of thingshe lives, and has to live, in daily ooniiBunion vidi 

^ iMhim ca ifsnwR, I; J%c Hm at JHvkdfjiL 
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that Hearsays cannot hide it from him; be is blind, homeless, 
miserable, followin;^ hearsays; it glares in upon him. ... It is 
from the heart of the world that he comes i he is portion of the 
primal reality of things." ^ 

In vain the ignorance of his age and his own imper¬ 
fections mar the purity of his original vision j ho over 
attains some immutable and life-giving truth; for this 
truth he is listened to, and by this truth he is powerful 
That which he has discovered is immortal and efficacious: 

^*The works of a man, hnry them under what guano-raoim- 
tains and obscene owl-droppings you will, do not perish, cannot 
fjerihh. What of fleroisin, W'hat of Eternal Light was in a 
Man and his Life, is with very great exactness added to the 
Eternities ; remains forever a new divine portion of the Sum of 
Things.” - 

“ No nobler feeling than this of admiration for one higher 
than himself dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour, 
and at all hours, the vivifying influence in man’s life. Religion 
I find stand upon it. . . . What therefor© is loyalty profKsr, the 
life-breath of all society, but an effluence of Hf;ro-worship, 
submissive admiratioit for the truly great 1 Society is founded 
on Her-worship." ® 

TKia feeling is the deepest part of man. It exists even 
in this levelling and destructive age: “ 1 seem to s4e 
in tliis indesfanctibility of Hero-worship the everlasting 
adamant lower than which the confused wreck of 
revolutionary things cannot fall”^ 

* Ledmre* on, Mtroea^ it ; J%e Hero cm iWofM,. 

* Vnmwfi^Ve IdUere wnd SpeedeeMt iii. part x, ; JJen.^ of Hu Ihro- 
tedor. 

* ,Xddure$ on Heroes, i. ; Th* Hero as Himntly. * /Wi 
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II. 

We have here a German theory, but transformed, 
made precise, thickened after tlie English nianper. The 
Germans said that every nation, period, civilisation, 
had its idea; that is its chief feature, from which the 
rest were derived; so that philosopliy, religion, arts, 
and morals, all the elements of thought and action, 
could he deduced from some original and fundamental 
quality, from which all proceeded and in wliich all 
ended. Where Hegel proposed an idea, Carlyle proposes 
a heroic sentiment. It is more palpable and moral. 
To complete his escape from the vague, he considers 
this sentiment in a hero. He must give to abstractions 
a bo<iy and soul; he is not at ease in pure conceptions, 
and wishes to toucli a real being. 

But this being, as he conceives it, is an abstract of 
the rest. For according to him, tlie hero contains and 
represents the civili.sation in which he is comprised; 
he has discovered, proclaimed or practised an original 
conception, and in this his age has followed him. The 
knowledge of a heroic sentiment thus gives ns a know¬ 
ledge of a whole age. By this method Coilyle has 
emerged beyond biography. He has rediscovered tiie 
grand views of his masters. He has felt, like them, 
that a civilisation, vast and dispersed as it is over time 
and space, forms an indivisible whole. He has com¬ 
bined in a system of hero-worship the scattered frag¬ 
ments which Hegel united by a law. He has derived 
from a common sentiment the events which the 
Gemans derived from a common dehnirion. He has, 
comprehendenl* 4ihe deep and distant ooimec^on cl 
things, sucli 08 bind a great man to his time, siu^ as 
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connect the works of accomplished thought with the 
stutterings of infant thought, such as link the wise in¬ 
ventions of modern constitutions to <he disorderly furies 
of primitive barbarism: 

“ Silent, with closed lips, as I fancy them, iiiiconscious that 
they were specially brave; defying tlie wihl ocean with its 
moustera, and all men and things;—progenitors of our own 
Blakes and Nelsons. . . . Hrolf or liollo, Duke of Normandy, 
the wild Sea-king, has a share in governing England at this 
hour."^ 

“ No wild Saint Dominies and Tliebaid Eremites, there had 
been no melodious Dante; rough Practical Endeavour, Scandi¬ 
navian and other, from Odin to Walter Rahngh, from Ulfila to 
Cranmer, enabled Shakapeare to s[)cak. Nay, the tUiished 
Poet, I remark sometimes, is a symptom that liis epoch iteelf 
has reached perfection and is finkhed; that before long there 
will be a new epoch, new Reformers needed.” 

His great poetical or piuctical works only publish or 
apply tliis dominant idea; the historian makes use of 
it, to rediscover the primitive sentiment which engen¬ 
ders them, and to form the aggregate concepfioii which 
unites them. 


III. 

Hence a new fashion of writing history. Since the 
heroic sentiment is the cause of the other sentiments, 
H is to this the historian must devote himself. Since 
it is the source of civilisation, the mover of revolutions, 
the master and regenerator of human life, it is in this 
tbat he must observe civilisation, revolutions, and 
human life. Since it is the spring of eveiy move- 

^ Lutmrvt m JEferoe^ i.; The ffero as DMniiy. 

* IHd, iv. ; The Hero as TiiesL 
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inent, it is by this that we shall understand every 
movement. Let the metaphysicians draw up deductions 
and formulas, or the politicians expound situations and 
constitutions. Man is not an inert being, mpulded by 
a constitution, nor a lifeless being expressed by formula; 
he is an active and living soul, capable of acting, dis¬ 
covering, creating, devoting liiinself, and befoie aU, of 
daring; genuine history is an epic of heroism. This 
idea is, in my opinion, brilliant and luminous. For 
men have not done great things without great emotions. 
The first and sovereign motive of an extraordinary re¬ 
volution is an extraordinary sentiment. Then we see 
appear and swell a lofty and all-j)owerful passion, 
wliich has burst the old dykes, and hurled the current 
of things into a new bed. All stalls from this, and it is 
this which w e must observe. I^t us leave metaphysical 
formulas and political considerations, and regard the 
inner state of every mind. Let us quit bare narrative, 
forget abstract explanations, and study impassioned 
souls. A revolution is only the birth of a great 
sentiment. What is this sentiment, how is it l)ound to 
others, wdiat is its degree, source, effect, how does it 
ti-ansform the imagination, understanding, common 
inclinations; what passions feed it, what proportion 
of folly and reason does it embrace—these are the 
main questions. If any one wishes to represent to me 
the liistory of Buddldsin, he must show me the cidm 
despair of the ascetice who, deadened by the contempla¬ 
tion of the infinite void, and by the expectation of final 
annihilation, attain in their monotonous quietude the 
sentiment of universal fraternity. If any one wishes to 
represent to mp «the liistory of Christiaiiity, he must 
show me the soul of a Saint John or Saint Paul, Hue 
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sudden renewal of the conscience, the faith in invisible 
things, .the transformation of a soul penetrated by the 
presence of a paternal God, tlie irruption of tenderness, 
generosity, abnegation, trust, and hope, which rescued 
the wretwies oppressed under the Koinan tyranny and 
decline. To explain a revolution, is to write a partial 
psychology; the analysis of critias and the divination 
of artists are tlie only instruments wliiidi can attoin to 
it: if wo would have it precise and profound, we must 
ask it of those wlio, tliroiigh their profession or their 
genius, possess a knowledge of the soul—Shakspeare, 
Saint-Simon, Balzac, Stendhal. This is why we may 
occasionally ask it of Carlyle. And there is a history 
which we may ask of him in preference to all others, 
that of the Revolution which had conscience for its 
source, which set God in the councils of the state, which 
imposed strict duty, which provoked severe heroism. 
The best historian of Puritanism is a Puritan. 

IV. 

Tlie history of Cromwell, Carlyle's masterpiece, is 
but a collection of letters and speeches, commented on 
and united by a continuous narrative. The impression 
which they leave is extraordinary. Grave constitu¬ 
tional histoiies hang heavy after this cornpilatiorL 
The author wished to make us comprehend a soul, the 
soul of Cromwell, the greatest of the Puritans, thcdr 
chief, their abstract, their hero, and their model His 
narrative leBembles that of an ey6-wittte.ss. A cove¬ 
nants who should have collected letters, scraps of 
newspapers, and daily added reflections, interpreta- 
taensy notes, and anecdotes, might have written juEtt 
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such a book. At last we are face to face with 
Cromwell. We have his words, we can hear his tone 
of voice; we seize, around each action, the circum¬ 
stances whicli produced it: we see him in his tent, 
ill council, with tlie i>roper background, with his face 
and costume: every detail, the most minute, is here. 
And the sincerity is a.s great as tlie sympathy; tlie 
biographer confesses his ignorance, tlie lack of docu¬ 
ments, tlie uncertainty; he is perfectly loyal though 
a poet and a sechirian. With liini we simultaneously 
restrain and give free [ilay to our conjectures; and we 
feel at every step, amidst our affirmations and our 
reservations, tliat w^o are firmly planting our feet upon 
the truth. Would that all history were like this, a 
selection of texts provided w'ith a commentary! I 
would exchange for such a history all the regular 
arguments, all the beautiful colourless narrations, of 
Robertson and Hume. I can verify the judgment of 
the author whilst reading this; 1 no more think after 
him, hut for myself; the historian does not obtrude 
himself between me and his subject I see a fact, and 
not an account of a fact; the oratorical and personal 
envelope, with which a narrative coveffe the truth, 
disappears; 1 can touch the tnith itself. And this 
Cromwell, with his Puritans, comes forth from the test, 
recreated and renewed. We divined pretty well 
already that he was not a mere man of ambition, a 
hypocrite, but we took him for a fanatic and hateful 
disputant. We considered these Puritans as gloomy 
madmen, shallow brains, and full of scruplea Let us 
quit our French and modem ideas, and enter into tiiiesa 
souls: we slmR. find there something else than hypo-^ 
obondria, namely, a grand sentiment—am I a just msn f 
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And if God, who is perfect justice, were to judge me at 
this moment, what sentence wouhi he pass upon me ? 
—Such is the original idea of tlie Puritans, and through 
them caine the Revolution into England. The feel¬ 
ing of the difference there is between good and evil, 
filled for them all time and space, and became 
incarnate, and expressed for them, by such words as 
Heaven and Hell. They were struck by the idea 
of duty. They examined themselves by this light, 
severely and without intermission; they conceived 
tlie sublime model of infallible and complete virtue; 
they were imbued therewith; they drowned in this 
absorbing thought all worldly prejudices and all incli¬ 
nations of the senses; they conceived a horror even 
of imperceptible faults, which an honest mind will ex¬ 
cuse in itself; they exacted from themselves absolute 
and continuous peifection, and they entered into life 
with a fixed resolve to suffer and do all, rather than 
deviate one step. We laugh at a revolution about 
surplices and chasubles; there was a sentii)ieDt of the 
divine underneath all tiiese disputes about v^iments. 
These jxwr folk, sliopkeepers and farmers, believed, with 
all their heart, in a sublime and terrible God, and the 
maimer how to worship Him was not a trifling thing 
for them: 

** Suppose now it were some matter of vital couccrnmeot, 
some tiansemident matter (as Divine worship is)^ about which 
your whole soul, struck dumb with its excess of feeling, knew 
not how form itself into utterance at all, and preferred fonn* 
iflence to any utterance there possible,—what should we 
of a man eomiog forward to represent or utter it for you in 
way of upholstereMnummeiy t Such a roan,—let him 
4e|art twiRly, if he lore himself! Yon hare loa^ your only 
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9011; are mute, struck down, without even tears: an impor* 
tunate man importunately offers to celebrate F^ineral Games 
for him in the manner of the Greeks."* 

This has caused the Revolution, and not the Writ of 
Shipmouey, or any other political vexation. " You may 
take iny })ur.se, . . . hut the Self is mine and God rny 
Maker's.”^ And the same sentiment which made them 
rebels, made them conquerors. Men could not under¬ 
stand how discipline could exist in an army in which 
an inspired corporal would reproach a lukewarm general. 
They thought it strange that generals, who sought the 
Lord with tears, had learned administration and strategy 
in the Bible. They wondered that madmen could be men 
of business. The truth is, that they were not madmen, 
but men of business. The whole difference between 
them and practical men whom we know, is that they 
had a conscience; this conscience was their flame; 
mysticism and dreams were but the smoke. Tliey 
sought the true, the just; and their long prayers, their 
nasal preachings, their quotations from the Bible, their 
tears, their anguish, only mark the sincerity and ardour 
with which they applied themselves to the search. 
They read their duty in themselves; the Bible only 
aided them. At need thev did violence to it, when 
they wished to verify by texts the suggestions of their 
own hearts. It was this sentiment of duty whidi 
united, inspired, and sustained them, whicli made their 
discipline, courage, and boldness; which raised to 
aiident heroism Hutchinson, Milton, and Cromwell; 
wliicli instigated all decisive deeds, grand resdveSy 
tnorveDous successes, Gie declaration of war, the trial 

* Leetwm on fftroes, rl ; Tk€ Sen as iCin0. 


t ^ 
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&f the king, the purge of Parliament, the humiliation 
of Europe, the protection of Protestantism, the sway oi 
the seas. These men are the true heroes of England j 
they disj^lay, in iiigh relief, the original chaiacteristics 
and noblest features of England—pmctical piety, the 
rule of conscience, manly resolution, indomitable energy, 
lliey founded England, in spite of the corruption of the 
Stuarts and the relaxation of modern manners, by the 
exercise of duty, by the practice of justice, by obstinate 
toil, by vindication of right, by resistance to oppression, 
by the conquest of liberty, by the repression of vice. 
They founded Scotland, they founded the United States : 
at this day they are, by their descendants, founding 
Australia and colonising the world, Carlyle is so much 
their brother, that he excuses or admires their excesses 
—^the execution of the king, the mutilation of Parlia¬ 
ment, their intolerance, inquisition, the despotism of 
Cromwell, the theocracy of Knox. He sets them before 
us as models, and judges both past and present by 
them alone. 


V. 

Hence he saw nothing but evil in the French Re¬ 
volution. He Judges it as unjustly as he judges 
Voltaire, and for the same reasons. He understands 
our manner of acting no better than our manner of 
thinking. He looks for Puritan sentiment: and, as he 
does not find it, he condemns us. The idea of duty, 
the religious spirit, self-government, the authority of an 
austere conscience, can alone, in his opinion, reform a 
oocnipt society; and none of all these are to be met 
with in French society. The philosophy which hem 
prodneed and guided the Revolution was simply des- 
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truetivej proclaiining no other gospel but " that a lie 
(jannot be believed! Philosophy knows only this: Her 
other relief is mainly that in spiritual, supra-sensual 
mattei‘s, no belief is ]>ossible.” I'he theojy of the liigJUs 
of Man, borrowed from Rousseau, is only a logical game, 
a pedantry almost as opportune as a “ Theoiy of Ir¬ 
regular Verbs,” The manners in vogue were the 
ejucurism of Faublas. The morality in vogue was the 
]>romise of universal happiness. Incredulity, hollow 
rant, sensuality, were the mainsj^rings of this refoima- 
tioii, Men let loose their instincts and overtunied the 
barriers. They replaced corrupt authority by unchecked 
anarchy. In what could a jacquerie of brutalised 
peasants, impelled by atheistical arguments, end ? 

** For ourselves, we answer that French Revolution means 
here the open violent Rebellion, and Victory, of disimprisoned 
Anarchy against corrupt, w’orn-out Authority.^ . . . 

“ So thousandfold complex a Society ready to burst up from 
its infinite depths; and these men it.s nilers and healers, with¬ 
out life-rule for themselves—other life-rule than a Gos}iel 
according to Jean Jacques ! To the wisest of them, what we 
must call the wisest, man is profterly an accident under the sky. 
Man is without duty round him, except it be to make the 
Constitution. He is without Heaven above him, or HeU 
beneath him ; he has no God in the world. 

While hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of the upper, 
and want and stagnation of the lower, and universal misery is 
veiy certain, what other thing is certain! . . . What will 
remain! The five unsatiated senses will remain, tho sbtth 
insi^ble sense (of vanity); the whole damoniac nature of man 
^fifkuain. 

** Man is not what we call a happy animal; his aiq^etite far 
sweet victual is too enonnous.., . (He cannot aub^) 

^ flu' i bk. vi ch. i; Jfajb tk4 ObiwMMfieA , 
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by girding himself together for continual endeavour and endur* 
nnce.” * 

But set the good beside the evil; put down virtues 
beside vi«es 1 These sceptics believed in demonstrated 
truth, and would have her aloue for mistress. These 
logicians founded society only on justice, and risked 
tlieir lives rather than renounce an established theorem. 
Tliese epicureans embraced in tlieir sympathies entire 
humanity. These furious men, these workmen, these 
huugiy, threadbare peasants, fought on the frontiers 
for bumttnitariaii interests and abstract principles. 
Generosity and enthusiasm alioimdcd in France, as well 
as in England; acknowledge them under a form which 
is not English. These men were devoted to abstract 
truth, as the Puritan to divine truth; they followed 
philosophy, as the Puritans followed religion ; they had 
for their aim universal salvation, as the Puritans had 
individual salvation. They fought against evil in 
society, as the Puritans fought it in the soul. They 
were generous, as the Puritans were virtuous. They 
had, like them, a heroism, but sympatlietic, sociable, 
ready to proselytise, which refonne<l Europe, whilst the 
English one only served England. 


'Hiis exaggerated Puritanism, which revolted Carlyle 
iigainst the French Revolution, revolts him agai^ 
, naodem England: 

** We have foigottea God;—in the most modem dialect and 
very truth of the matter, we have taken up the Fact of this 
Hlilveive a« b ts aoi. We have quietly dosed our ^es to the 

^ Jhmek Ji09ciiuU0fi, i bk. vi ch. I; Jfdts ths Omd&uUm 
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eterual Substance of things, and opened them only to the Shows 
and Shams of things. We quietly believe this Universe to be 
intrinsically a great uuiutelligible perhaps ; extrinsically, dear 
enough, it is a great, most extensive Cattlefold and Workhouse, 
with most extensive Kitchen-ranges, Dining-tables,—^ whereat he 
is wise who can find a place ! All the Truth of this Universe 
is uncertain; only the profit and loss of it, the pudding and 
praise of it, arc and remain very visible to the practical man. 

“ TJiere is no longer any God for us! God's Laws are 
become a Greatest-Happiness Principle, a Parliamentary Expedi¬ 
ency ; the Heavens overarch us only {is an Astronomical Time¬ 
keeper j a butt for Herschel-telesco|>e.s b) slioot science at, to 
shoot sentimentalities at: in our and old Jonson's dialect, man 
hiis lost tlie sanl out of him ; and now, after the due period,— 
begins to find the want of it I This is verily the plague-spot; 
centre of the universal Social Gangrene, threatening all modem 
things with frightful death. To him that will consider it, here 
is the stem, with its roots and taproot, with its world-wide 
upas-boughs and accursed iKiison-exiuIations, under which the 
world lies writhing in atrophy and agony. You touch the 
focal-centre of all our disease, of our frightful nosology of 
diseases, when you lay your han<l on this. There is no reli^on: 
there is no God; man has lost his soul, and vainly seeks 
antiseptic salt. Vainly : in killing Kings, in passing Befortn 
bills, in French HeVolutions, Manchester Insurrections, is found 
no remedy. The foul elephantine leprosy, alleviated for mi 
hour, reappears in new force and desperateness next hour.” * 

Since the return of the Stuarts, we are utilitarians ot 
sceptics. We believe only in observation, statistics, 
gross and concrete truths; or else we doubly half 
believe, on hearsay, with reserve. We have no morel 
convictions, and we have only floating convictioiia.' 
Weliave lost the mainspring of action; we no longer 

^ bk. iil ch. L ; Pkmon*etUk 
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set duty in the midst of our resolve, as the sole and 
undisturbed foundation of life; we are caught by all 
kinds of little experimental and positive receipts, and we 
amuse ouijelves with all kinds of pretty pleasures, well 
chosen and arranged. We ore egotists or dilettanti. 
We no longer look on life as an august teni])]e, but as 
a machine for solid profits, or as a hall for refined 
amusements. We have our rich men, our inanu- 
factuiere, our bankers, who preach the gospel of gold; 
we have gentlemen, dandies, loids, who preach the 
gospel of manners. We overwork ourselves to heap up 
guineas, or else we make ourselves insipid to attain an 
elegant dignity. Our hell is no longer, as under 
Cromwell, tl»e dread of being found guilty before the 
just Judge, but the dread of making a bad s])ecu1ation, 
or of transgressing etiquette. We have for our aristo¬ 
cracy greedy shopkeepers, who reduce life to a calcula¬ 
tion of cost and sale-prices; and idle amateurs, whose 
great business in life is to preserve the game on their 
estates. We are no longer governed. Our government 
has no other ambition than to preserve the pufilic peace, 
audio get in the taxes. Our constitution lays it down 
as a principle, that, in order to discover the true and 
the good, we have only to make two million imbeciles 
vote. Our Parliament is a great word-mill, where 
plotters out-bawl each other for the sake of making a 
ncdse.^ 

• 

^ ** It it his effort end desire to teaeb this and the other thinking 
Hritith man tiuit said finale, the advent namely of actual o|ten Anarchy, 
esimot be distant, now when virtual di^i^iiiied Anarchy, long'ContfnaeA 
pad waxing daily, hat got to rach a hei^t; and that the one method 
^■laving off the fiittl centnmmation, and steering towards the 
tfuents of the Fatmt^ lies not in the diitetioo of refonning Parliamini^ 
iMtf of what he calls reforaiiog Downing Street; a thing infinitely 

VOt*. IT 2 A 
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Under this thin cloak of conventionalities and^ 
phrases, ominously growls the irresistible democracy. 
England perishes iC she ever ceases to be able to sell a 
yard of cotton at a farthing less than others.^ At the 
least check in the manufactures, 1,500,000 workmen,* 
without W'ork, live upon public charity. The formid¬ 
able masse-s, given up to the hazartls of industry, urged 
by lust, impelled by hunger, oscillates between the 
fragile cracking barriers; we are nearing the final 
breaking-up, which will be oy>eu anarchy, and the 
democi'acy will lieave amidst the ruins, until the senti¬ 
ment of the divine and of duty has rallied them around 
the womhip of heroism; until it has discovered the 
means of calling to power the most virtuous and the 
most capable until it has given its guidance into 
their hands, instead of making them subject to its 
caprices; until it has I'cc^ogiiised and reverenced its 
Luther and its Cromwell, its priest and its king. 


urgeiit to be begun, aud to be strenuously carried on. To find a Parlit* 
ment nioro and more tlie express image of the People, oould, unless the 
People chanced to l)e wise as well as miserable, give him no saiirilsotioii. 
Not this at all ; hut to hud some sort of X'ing, made in the image ol 
Qod, wlio could a little adiieve for tlie People, if not thdr spoken 
wishes, yet their dumb wonts, and what they would at last find to 
have been their insUnctive vfiti, —which is a far different matter 
usually, iu this babbling world of ours.”— Parliamenta^ in LaUer-Doff 
hmpklets. 

A king or leader, then, in all boilios of men, there must bo; be 
their work what it ir^ay, there is one man here who by ebaneter, 
faculty, poaition, ia fittest of all to do it. 

** He who is to be my ruler, whose will is to be higgler than sty 
will, Was chosen for me in He.nTeu. Neither, except in aodii obedietM# 
to the Heaven-chosen, is freedtmi so much as eoneeivafali.*' 

> Official Ki^rt, 1842. ^ lMU€tr~J>ay AimpkIsCv/ JFbtrlkMMlIffb 
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Now-a-daySj doubtloas, in the whole civiliaed world, 
democracy is swelling or overflowing, and all the ehttO!- 
nels in which it flows, are fragile or temporary. But 
it is^a strange offer to present for its issue the fanaticism 
and tyranny of the Puritans. The society and spirit 
which Carlyle proposes, as models for human nature, 
lasted but an hour, and could not last longer. The 
asceticism of the Republic produced the debauchery of 
the Restoration; Harrison preceded Rochester, men 
like Bunyan raised up men like Hobbes; and the 
sectaries, in instituting the despotism of enthusiasm, 
established by reaction the authority of the positive 
mind and tlie worship of gross pleasure. Exaltation 
is not stable, and it cannot be exacted from man, 
without injustice and danger. The sympathetic gene¬ 
rosity of the French Revolution ended in the cynicism 
of the Directory and the slaughters of the empire. 
The chivalric and poetic piety of the great Spanish 
monarchy emptied Spain of men and of thought. Tlte 
primacy of genius, taste, and intellect in Italy, reduced 
her at the end of a century to voluptuous sloth and 
political slavery. “ What makes the angel makes the 
beast; ’* and perfect heroism, like all excesses, ends in 
stupor. Human nature has its explosions, but with 
intervals; mysticism is serviceable but when it Is 
short. Violent circumstances produce extreme con¬ 
ditions ; great evib are necessaiy in order to raise great 
mmi, and you are obliged to look for shipwrecks when 
yoo wish to behold rescuers. If enthusiasm is boauti- 
fbl, its results and its originating circumstances 
iid; it is but a crisis, and a healthy state is better. 
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In this respect Carlyle himself may serve for a proof. 
There is perltaps less genius in Macaulay than in 
Carlyle; but when we have fed for some time on this 
exaggerated and demoniacal style, this marve^us and 
sicldy philosophy, this contorted and prophetic history, 
these sinister niul furious politics, we gladly return to 
the continuous eloquence, to the vigorous reasoning, to 
the moderate prognostications, to the demonstrated 
theories, of the generous and solid mind which Europe 
has just lost, who brought honour to England, and 
whose place none can fill 



OHAPTEB V. 

Pililo0opti5.-~i&tuart iEi'll.' 

r. 

Wu£N at Oxford some years ago, during the meeting 
of the British Association, I met, amongst the few 
students still in residence, a young Englishman, a man 
of intelligence, with whom I became intimate. He 
took me in the evening to the New Museum, well 
filled with specimens. Here short lectures were de¬ 
livered, new models of machinery were set to work; 
ladies were present and took an interest in the experi¬ 
ments ; on the last day, full of enthusiasm, Ood save 

^ K. Tuine has publtshed this **Study on Mill" separately, and 
preceded it by the following note, as a {deface :—** ^^llen this Study 
first appeared, Mr, Mill did me the honour to write to mo that it would 
not bo possible to give in a few pages a more exact and complete notion 
of the contents of bis work, considered as a body of philosophical 
teaching, 'But,’ he added, *1 think you are wrong in regarding the 
views 1 adopt as especially English. They were so in the first half of 
the eighteentlt century, hvm the time of Locke to that of the feactioii 
against Hume. This reaction, lieginning in Scotland, asttnmed long ago 
tite German form, and ended by preTailing universally. When E Wfdla 
mf bool^ i stood almost alone in my o{iiiuons; and though tliey have d»t 
w^ a degree of sympathy which I by no means exjiected, we may still 
eonnt in England twenty d pn'ori and spiritualist philosophers for every 
partisan of ths doctrine of Experience.' 

**11iis romarii; is very tme. I myself could have made tt^^aving 
beta beou^t up in the doctrines of Scottish philosophy and the arritings 
d^ Beid. f jtimply answer, tiiat then are philosophers whom we do not 
fpcnuit» anti Ehat dl euch, whether English or not, s[drittislist ornot^ 
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the Qiieen was sung. 1 admired this zeal, this solidity v, 
of mind, this oi^anisation of science, these volimtaiy 
60 Inscriptions, this aptitude for association and for 
labour, this great machine pushed on by so m^y arms, 
and so well fitted to accumulate, criticise, and classify 
facts. But yet, in this abundance, there was a void; 
when I read the Tmiisactions, I thought I was present 
at a congress of heads of manufactories. All these 
leanied men verified details and exchanged I'ecipes. 
It was a.s though I listened to foremen, busy in com¬ 
municating their pi-ocesses for tanning leather or dyeing 
cotton : general ideas were wanting. I used to 1 ‘egret 
this to my friend; and in the evening, by his lamp, 
amidst that great silence in which the university town 
lay wmpped, we both tried to discover its reasons. 

IT. 

One day I said to him: You lack philosophy—1 
mean, what the Germans call metaphysics. You have 

may be neglected without much hann. Once in a iiolf oentuiy, or 
perhaiw in a century, or two ceutoriee, some thinker appears; JElacon 
and Hume in England. Descartes and CktudiUac in France, Kant and 
Hegel in Germany. At other times the stage is uufKucupiod, or ordinary 
men come forward, and offer the public that wluch the public likes— 
Sefuaualists or Idealists, according to the tendency of '*the day, with 
anffident iustraction and skill to play leading parts, and enon^ 
capad^ to re-sot old airs, well drilled in tlie works of their prede¬ 
cessors, Imt destitute of real iuventiou—siiuide exvcuUmt mnsidans, 
who stand in the place of Gompuaers. In Europe, at present, the stage 
is a blaidt. The Qerraans adapt and alter effde French matcxialistiu 
The French listen from liahit, but somewhat wearily and distraotedly» 
to, the.tcmps of melody and doqueiit commonplace which their in* 
•tructon have repeated to them for the last thirty years. In thib 
silence, and from anH^ng these dull medioerities, amaatN^ooinHtt finwaid 
to i|MMk< Kothinif'of the sort has heeu seen laitoe Hqpd.’'* 
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learned men, but you have no thinkers. Your Gkid 
impedes you. He is the Supreme Cause, and you dare 
not reason on causes, out of respect for him. He is 
the most^ important personage in England, and 1 see 
clearly that he merits his position; for ho forms part 
of your constitution, he is the guardian of your moralitgr, 
he judges in final appeal on all ([ucstions whatsoever, 
he replaces with advantage the prefects and gendannea 
with whom the nations on the Continent are still en¬ 
cumbered. Yet, this high rank has the inconvenience 
of all oificiai positions; it prc>duces a cant, prejudices, 
intolerance, and courtiers. Here, close by us, is poor 
Mr. Max Miiller, who, in order to acclimatise the study 
of Sanscrit, was compelled to discover in the Vedas 
the worship of a moml God, tliat is to say, the religion 
of Paley and Addison. Some time ago, in London, I 
read a proclamation of tlie Queen, forbidding people to 
play cards, even in their own houses, on Sundays.* It 
seems that, if I were robbed, I could not bring my thief 
to justice without taking a preliminary religious oath; 
for the judge has been known to send a complainant 
away who refused to take the oath, deny him justice, 
and insult him iuto the bargain. Every year when we 
read the Queen's speech in your papem, we find there 
the compulsory mention of Divine Providence, which 
comes in mechanically, like tlie invocation to the im¬ 
mortal gods on the fourth page of a rhetorical declama- 
don; and you remember that once, the pious phrase 
having been omitted, a second communicatimi was 
made to Parliament for the express purpose of supply¬ 
ing it AU these cavillings and pedantries indicate to 
oa^mhid a cdesdal monarchy; naturally it resembles all 

^ Ijnr Umi tMMtn by iu Aet nt ~Til 
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others; 1 mean that it relies more willingly on titiditioii 
and custom than on examination and reason. A 
monarchy never invited men to verify its credentials. 
As yours is, however, useful, well adapted 19 you, and 
moral, you are not.revolted by it; you submit to it 
witliout difficulty, yon are, at heart, attached to it; 
you would fear, in touching it, to disturb the constitu¬ 
tion and morality. You leave it in the clouds, amidst 
public homage. You fall back upon yourselves, coniine 
yourselves to matters of fact, to minute dissections, to 
experiments in the laboratory. You go culling plants 
and collecting shells. Science is deprived of its head; 
but all is for the best, for practical life is improved, 
and dogma remains intact 


You are truly French, he answered; you ignore 
facts, and all at once find youi'self settled in a theory. 
1 assure you that there are thinkers amongst us, and 
not far from hence, at Christ Church, for instance. One 
of tliem, the professor of Greek, has spoken so deeply 
on inspiration, the creation and final causes, tliat he is 
out of favour. Look at this little collection whidi lias 
recently appeared, Essaifs and Eevicws ; your pliilosophic 
f^^om of the last century, the latest condnsions of 
geology and Cbamogony, the boldness of German exegesis^ 
are here in abstract Some tilings are wanting, amoi^SSi 
others tlie waggeries of Voltaire, the misty jaigon of 
G^ettnany, and Uie prosaic coarseness of Comte; to my 
mind, the loss is small. Wait twenty years, and yot^i., 
will find in l^ondon the ideas of Paris and Beililtrr<« 
But they wtU* kill be the ideas of P^ ifnd 
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Whom liavo you that is original ?—Stimrt Mill.—Who 
is he ?—A political writer. His little book On 
is as admirable as Rousseau’s Gontvai Social is bad.— 
Tliat is ^ bold assertion.—No, for Mill decides as 
strongly for the independence of the individual as 
Rousseau for tlie despotism of the State.—Very well, 
but that is not enough to make a philosopher. What 
besides is be?—An economist who goes beyond his 
science, and subordinates production to man, instead of 
man to production.—Well, but this is not enough to 
make a philosoplier. Is he anything else ?—A logician. 
Very good; but of what school ?—Of his own. I told 
you he was original.—Is he Hegelian ?—By no means; 
lie is too fond of facts and proofs.—Does he follow 
Port-Royal?—Still less; he is too well acquainted 
with mc^cru sciences.—Does he imitate Condillac ?— 
Certainly not; Condillac has only taught him to write 
well.—Who, then, are his friends?—Locke and Comte 
in the first rank; then Hume and Newton.—Is he a 
system-monger, a speculative reformer?—He has too 
much sense for that; he only arranges the best theories, 
and explains the best methods. He docs not attitudinise 
majestically in the character of a restorer of science; 
be does not declare, like your Germans, that his book 
will open up a new era for humanity. He proceeds 
gratlu^ly, somewhat slowly, often creepingly, throu^i 
a multitude of paiticular facts. He cu^ls in giving 
predsion to an idea, in disentangling a principle, in 
discovering it amongst a number of different facts; in 
noting, distinguishing, aiguing. He has the astute* 
dess, imtienoe, method, and sagacity of a lawyer.—Very 
Wflfl, yoii admit that I was right. A lawyer, an ally 
of ticxdce/Ncnvtoi^ Comte, and Hume; wo have t\ere 
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only ISnglish philosophy; but no matter. Has he 
reached a grand conception of the universe ?—Yes,—- 
Has he an indivulual and complete idea of nature aud 
the mind?—Yes.—Has he combined the operations 
and discovenes of the intellect under a single principle 
which puts tlieni all in a new light ?—^Yes; but we 
have to discover this principle.—That is your business, 
and I hope you will undertake it.—But I shall fall 
into abstract generalities.—There is no liarm in that ? 
—But tliis close reasoning will be like a quick-set 
hedge. We will prick our fingers with it.—But three 
men out of four w'ould cast aside such speculations as 
idle.—So much the worse for them. For in what does 
the life of a nation or a century consist, except in the 
formation of such theories? We are not thoroughly 
men unless so engaged. If some dweller in another 
planet were to come down here to ask us the nature of 
our race, we should have to show him the five or six 
gimt ideas which we have formed of the mind and the 
world. That alone would give him the measure of our 
intelligence. Expound to me your theory, and I shall 
go away better instructed than after having seen the 
masses of brick, which you call I>ondon aud Manchester. 

§ 1.- -Exhkrience. 

I. 

Let us begin, then, at the b^iuning, like logicians. 
Mill has wi'itten on logic. What is logic? It is a 
science. What is its object ? The sdences; for« sup¬ 
pose that you have traversed the universe, and that ycm 
know it thoroughly, stars, earth, sun, heat^ g|avity« 
ob^ical alhnities. tite species of uunemb, 
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revolutions, plants, animals, human events, all that 
classiiicatious and theories explain and embrace, there 
stiU remain these classifications and theories to be 
learnt. IJot only is there an order of beings, but also 
an Older of the thoughts which represent them; not 
only plants and animals, but also botany and zoology; 
not only lines, surfaces, volumes, and numbers, but also 
geometry tuid arithmetic. Sciences, then, are as real 
things as facts themselves, and therefore, as well os facts, 
become the subject of study. We can analyse tliem as 
we analyse facts, investigate their elements, composition, 
order, relations, and object. There is, tberefoie, a science 
of sciences; this science is called logic, and is the sub* 
ject of Mill’s work. It is no jmrt of logic U> analyse 
the operations of the mind, memory, the association of 
ideas, external perception, etc.; that is the business 
of psychology. We do not discuss the value of such 
operations, the veracity of our consciousness, the ab¬ 
solute certainty of our elementary knowledge; this 
belongs to metaphysics. We suppose our faculties to 
be at work, and we admit their primaiy discoveries. 
We take the instrument as nature has ])rovided it, and 
we trust to its accuracy. We leave to others the task 
of taking its mechanism to pieces, and the curiosity 
which criticises its results. Setting out fh^m its primi¬ 
tive operations, we inquire liow they are added to each 
o^er; how they are combined; how one is convertible 
into another; how, by dint of additions, combinations, 
and transfonnations, they finally compose a system of 
connected and developed truths. We construct a theory 
of sciaice, as others construct theories of vegetation, of 
the mind, ot of numbers. Such is the idea of logio; 

other sciences, a real 
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subject-matter, its distinct province, its manifest import¬ 
ance, its special method, and a certain future. 

11 . 

Having premised so much, we observe that ail these 
sciences wliich form the subject of logic, are but collec¬ 
tions of propositions, and tlxat eacli proposition merely 
connects or separates a subject and an attribute, that 
is, two names, a quality and a substance; that is to say, 
a thing and another thing. We must then ask what 
we understand by a thing, what we iiulii^ate by a name; 
in other words, what it is we recognise in objects, what 
we connect or separate, what is the subject-matter of 
.all our propositions and all our science. There is a 
point in which all our several items of knowledge 
resemble one another. There is a common element 
which, continually repeated, constitutes all our ideas. 
There is, as it were, a minute primitive ciystd which, 
indefinitely and variously repeating itselfi forms the 
whole mass, and which, once known, teaches us before- 
liand the laws and composition of the complex bodies 
which it has formed. 

Now, when we attentively consider the idea which we 
foim of anything, w'hat do we find in it ? Take fir^ 
substances, that is to say, Bodies and Minds.* This 

^ ** It it oerUin, tliat a part of onr notion of a body eooajsts 
fd the notion of a number of.seBsations of our own or of oUHer aentinit 
beinga, habitually occurring dmultaueously. My coucepdon of Idte 
table at which I am writing is compounded of ita riaible form and 
which ore complex acnaadons of right; ita tangible ftwm and tdte, 
wlrioh are complex senaadons of our otgana tondi and dttr 
inusclea; ita weight* which is also a sensation of loach and. of the 
muaclea; ita ccAoar, which is a aenaadoti of sight; iU haftlnaa^ wlwh 
is a aensatioi} of the maaetea; its oouipoaitioii* wHoh la another VM 
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t^hle is brown, long, wide, three feet high, judging by 
the eye: thet is, it forms a little spot in the field of 
vision; in other words, it produces a certain sensation 
on the optic nerve. It weighs ten pounds: that is, it 
would require to lift it an effort less than for a weight 
of eleven pounds, and greater than for a weight of nine 
pounds; in other words, it produces a certain muscular 
sensation. It is hard and square, which means that, if 
first pushed, and tlieii nni over by the hand, it will 
excite two distinct kinds of muscular sensations. And 
so on. When I examine closely what I know of it, I 
find that I know nothing else except the impressions it 
makes upon me. Our idea of a body comprises nothix% 
else than this: we know nothing of it but the sensations 
it excites in us; we determine it by the natui'e, number, 
and order of these sensations; we know nothing of its 
inner nature, nor whether it lias one; we simply affirm 
that it is the' unknown cause of these sensations. 
When we say that a body has existed in the absence of 
our sensations we mean simply that if, during that time, 
we had been within reach of it, we should ^have had 
sensations which we have not had. We never define 
it save our present or post, future or possible, com¬ 
plex or simple impressions. This is so true, that 
idiilosophers like Berkeley have maintained, with some 


Imt aU the varieties of sensation which we rtoeive, under varions dr* 
emnalanoeB, from the wood of which it is made; and so forth. All or 
ttoit el these verioas sen^rions frequently are, and, as we learn hy 
eopsilwoe, always might be, experieneed rimnltaoeonily, or in maiiy 
dlibwnt <»d^ d sneoesmon, at our own choice : and hence the thou|^ 
of any one of them makes ns think of the others, and the whole becomes 
anm%emated into one mixed state of conscionsness, which, In 
of Lodte and Hartley, is tamted a (kmiplex Id«a.**<— 

. <sf 4lh ed. 2 vola, L #2. 
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show of truth, that matter is a creature of the imagina^ 
tion, and that the whole universe of sense, is reduciWe 
to an order of sensations. Tt is at least so, as far as 
our knowledge is concerned; and the judgments which 
compose our sciences, have reference only to the impres¬ 
sions by which things are manifested to us. 

So, again, with the mind. We may well admit that 
there is in us a soul, an “ ego," a subject or recipient of 
our sensations, and of our other modes of being, distinct 
from those sensations and modes of existence; but we 
know nothing of it. Mr. Mill says: 

** For, as our conceptiou of a body is that of an unknown 
exciting cause of sensations, so our conception of a mind is that 
of an unknown recipient, or percipient, of them; and not of 
tiiem alone, but of all our other feelings. As body is the 
mysterious something which excites the mind to feel, so mind 
is the mysterious something which feels, and thinks. It is un¬ 
necessary to give in the case of mind, as we gave in the case of 
matter, a particular statement of the sceptical system by wfaidi 
its existence as a Thing in itself, distinct from the series (rf 
what are denominated its states, is called in question. But it 
is necessary to remark, that on the inmost nature of tlm think* 
ing principle, as well as on the inmost nature of matter, we are, 
■uid with our faculties roust always remain, entirdy in the dark. 
All which we are aware of, even in our own minds, is a certain 
‘ thread of consdousness; * a series of fbclings, that is, of scaisa- 
tions, thoughts, emotions, and volitions, more or leas nnmeioBa 
imd complicated. '* ^ 

We have no clearer idea of mind than of matter; we cap 
say nothing more about it than about matter. So that 
substances, of whatever kind, bodies or minds, widiili 
yt without are never for ua mm^ than 

* MW's i 6& 
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more or less complex, more or Jess regular, of which om 
impressions and modas t>f being form all the threads. 

This is still more evident in the case of attributes 
than of si^stances. When I say that snow is white, 1 
mean that, when snow is presented to my sight, I have 
the sensation of whiteness. When I say that fire is hot, 
I mean that, when near tlie fire, 1 have the sensation of 
heat. We call a mind devout, superstitious, meditative, 
or gay, simply meaning that the ideas, the emotions, the 
volitions, designated by these words, recur frequently in 
the series of its mo(ie8 of being.* Wlien we say that 
bodies are heavy, divisible, movable, we mean simply 
that, left to themselves, they will fall; when cut, they 

* ** Every attribute of a iniiid consists cither in being itself affected 
in a eertiiin way, or uflccting other inind-s in h certain wny. Considered 
in itself, we can predicate nothing of it but the stories of its own feel* 
ings. When we say of any mind, tliut it is devout, or auperstitious, or 
meilitative, of cheerful, we mean that the ideas, emotions, or volitions 
implied in those words, form a frequently recurring |mrt of the series ol 
feelings, or states of consciousness, which fill up the sentient existence 
of that mind. 

In addition, however, to those attributes of a mind which are 
grounded on its own states of iecling, attributes may also Ije as<‘ribed to 
it, in the some manner as to a l>ody, grounded un the feelings W'ltich ft 
excites in other minds. A mind docs not, indeed, lik^ a body, excite 
sensations, but it may excite thoughts or emotions. The most impor* 
tant example of attributes ascribed on this ground, is the employment 
of terms expressive of approbation or hkme. When, fot example, we 
say of any ebanoter, or fin other words) of any mind, tliat it is admirable, 
we inesn that the contemplation of it excites the sentiment of admbrs* 
tian ; and indeed ramewliat more, fur the word impUea that w« not only 
feel admiration, but approve that sentiment in ourselves. In som^ 
OSMS, under the semblance of a single attribute, two are really predi* 
eated: one of them, a state of the mind fbelf; the other, a state with 
whish other minds are affected by thinking of it As when we say 
any one that he is generous. The wo^ gen^tsity expresses a curtain 
attUoolf iiund, but fadng a term of praise, it also expresses that Uils 
4diito of mind exdites in m another mental state, called ^pprobs^hm. 
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will separate; or when pushed, they will move: that i 8 » 
under such and such circumstaiicee they will produce 
such and such a sensation in our musdes, or our sight. 
All attribute always designates a mode of our being, or 
a series of our inodes of being. In vain we disguise 
these modes by grouping, concofiling them under abstract 
words, dividing and transforming them, so that we are 
frequently puzzled to recognise them: whenever we 
pierce to the basis of our words and ideas, we find them 
and nothing hut them. Mill says: 

Take the following example ; A generous person is worthy 
of honour. Who would expect to recognise here a case of co¬ 
existence between phenomenal But so it is. The attribute 
which causes a person to be termed generous is ascribed to him 
on the ground of states of his mind, and particulars of lus con¬ 
duct ; both are phenomena; the former are facts of internal 
consciousness, the latter, so far as distinct from the former, are 
physical facts, or perceptions of the senses. Worthy of honour, 
admits of a similar analysis. Honour, as here used, means a 
state of approving and admiring emotion, followed on occasion 
by corresponding outward acts. * Worthy of honour ’ connotes 
all this, together with an approval of the act of showing hcmoux. 
All these are phenomena; static of internal consdousnesB, ac¬ 
companied or followed by physical facts. When we say, A 
generous person is worthy of honour, we affirm ooexistenee be¬ 
tween the two complicated phenomena connoted by the two 
tenns respectively. We affirm, that wherever and wheiievar 
the inward feelings and outward &ct« implied in tiie word gan^ 
erority, have place, then and there the existence and manifest* 
atkm of an inward feding, honour, would be followed in oor 
tiunda by another inward feeUng, approval'’ * 

The assertion made, therefore, is twofold, and of the followiag potpoi|; 
Oertaini feelings form habitnally a part of this person's sentieBt ^ 
istence; and tlie idea of those feelings of his, excites the senthaSliit ^ 
sppvubation in ourmlves cw others."-'Mill's lagfitt i 80 . ' 
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In vaiu W6 turn about as we X)lease, we remain still in 
the same circle. Whether the object be an attribute or 
a substauccj complex or abstract, compouml or simple, 
its materid is to us always the same; it is made up 
only of our modes of being. Our mind is to nature 
what a thermometer is to a boiler: we define the pro¬ 
perties of nature by the impressions of onr mind, as we 
indicate the conditions of the boiling water by the 
changes of the thermometer. Of both we know but 
condition and changes; both are made up of isolated 
and transient facts; a thing is for us but an aggregate 
of phenomena. These are the sole elements of our know¬ 
ledge : consequently the whole effort of science will be 
to link facts to facts. 


III. 

Hiis brief phrase is the abstract of the whole system. 
Let us master it, for it explains all Mill’s theories. He 
has defined and restated everything from this starting- 
point In all fonns and all degrees of knowledge, he 
has' recognised only the knowler^e of facets, and of their 
relations. 

Now we know that logic has two corner-stones, the 
Theories of Definition and of Proof. From the days of 
Arhrtotle logicians have spent their time in polishing 
them. They have only d^ed to touch them respectfully, 
as if they were sacred. At most, from time to time, 
some innovator ventured to turn them over cautiously, 
to put &em in a better light. Mill shapes, cuts, turns 
^em over, and replaces them boUi in a similar maimer 
and ^hy the same meana 

TV 2 b 
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IV. 

I am quite aware tliat iiow-a-days men laugh at those 
who reason on definitions; the laughers deserve to be 
laughed at. There i.s no theory more fertile in uni¬ 
versal and irnportiint results ; it is the root by wliich the 
whole tree of human science gi‘ows and lives. For to 
define tilings is to mark out their nature. To introduce 
a now idea of deHiiition is to introduce a new idea of 
the nature of things; it is to tell us what beings are, of 
what they are composed, into what elements tliey are 
capable of being resolved. In this lies the merit of 
these dry speculations ; the philosopher seems occupied 
with arranging mere formulas; the fact is tliat in them 
ho encloses the universe. 

Take, say logicians, an animal, a plant, a feeling, 
a geometrical figure, an object or group of objects of any 
kind. Doubtless the object has its properties, but it has 
also its essence. It is Jiianifested to the outer world by 
an indefinite number of eftects and qualities; but all 
these modes of being are the results or products of its 
inner nature. There is withiu it a certain hidden sub¬ 
stratum which alone is primitive and important, wiUi- 
out which it can neither exist nor be conceived, and 
which constitutes its being and our notion of it.' 
Tliey call the propositions which denote this essence 
definitions, and assert that the best part of our know¬ 
ledge consists of such propositions. 

^ According to idealist Ic^eians, this being is arrived at ex¬ 
amining oar notion of it; and the idea, on analysis, reveals ^ esssiioa. 
Aobordiiig to Die classifying school, we arriv^e at the lieing by pltMdng 
the object ill its group, and the notion is defined Igr ataring the geMiiui 
and the difierefied. I^th agree in believing that we an capable ^ 
grasping the Qaeance. '' 
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On tlie other liaud. Mill says that these kinds of pro¬ 
positions teach us notliing; they show tlie mere sense 
of a word, and are purely verbid.^ What do I learn by 
being told that man is a rational animal, or that a 
triangle is a space contained by three lines ? Tlie first 
part of such a phrase exyiresses by an abbreviative word 
what the second part expresses in a develoyied phrase. 
You tell me the same thing twice over; you ]>ut the 
same fact into two diilereut expressions; you do not adil 
one fact to another, bnt you go from one fact to its 
equivalent. Yonr proposition is not instructive. You 
might collect a million such, my mind would remain 
entirely void ; 1 sliould have reiwl a dictionary, but not 
have acquired a single piece of knowledge. Instead of 
saying that essential jiropositions are imjiortant, and 
those relating to qualities merely accessory, you ought 
to say that the first are acccwssory, and the second im¬ 
portant I learn nothing by being told tliat a circle is a 
figure formed by the revolution of a straight line about 
one of its points as centre; 1 do learn sometjiing when 
told that the chords wlfich subtend ecyual arcs in the 
circle arc themselves equal, or that three given points 
determine the circumference. Wliat we call the nature of 
a being is the connected system of facts which constitutes 
that being. The nature of a carnivorous mammal consists 

* ‘ An etMeiitial proposition, then, is one wbioh is ymroly verbal; 
wllMh asaeris of a thing under a purtienkr name, only wbat is (MSerted 
Ctf it in tbe fact of calling it by that name ; and which thei%iore either 
gives no information, or gives it respecting the name, not the thing. 
Non-essential or accidental propositions, on the coiitmry, may be csll^ 
NSid Fropositidns, in opposition to Verbal. They predicate of a tMi^^ 
some feet Aot involved in the significaiion of the name by which the 
y^npoidtiou spesloi ^ it; some attribute not connoted by that Uame.^ 
i 127.. 
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in the fact that the property of giving milk, and all its 
implied peculiarities of stnicture, are combined with the 
possession of sharp teeth, instincts of prey, and the corre¬ 
sponding faculties. Such are the elements which compose 
its nature. They are facts linked together as mesh to 
mesh in a net. We perceive a few of tliem; and we know 
that beyond our present knowledge tuid our future ex¬ 
perience, the network extends to infinity its intei’woven 
and manifold threats. The essence or nature of a being 
i.s the indefinite sum of its properties. Mill says.: 

‘‘ Tlie deHiiition, they unfolds the nature of the thing: 
but no definition can unfold its whole nature; and every pro¬ 
position in which any quality whatever is predicated of the 
thing, unfolds some }mrt of its nature. The true state of the 
C4i8e we take to bo this. All definitions are of names, and of 
names only ; but in some definitions it is clearly apparent, that 
nothing is intended except to explain the meaning of the word; 
while in others, besides explaining the meaning of the word, it 
is intended to be implied that there exists a thing, correspond¬ 
ing to the word.” * 

Abandon, then, the vain hope of eliminating pro¬ 
perties some primitive and mysterious being, the source 
and abstract of the whole; leave entities to Duns Scotus; 
do not fancy that, by probing your ideas in the German 
fashion, by classifying objects according to genera and 
species like the schoolmen, by reviving the nominaHsm 
of the Middle Ages or the riddles of Hegelian meta¬ 
physics; you will ever supply the want of experience. 
There are no definitions of things; if tliere are defim* 
tions, they only define names. No phrase can tell me 
what a horse is; but there are phrases which will iii- 

> Murs Loffie, i. 262. . 
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form me what is meant by tliese five letters. No 
phrase otm exliatist the inexhaustible sum of qualities 
which make up a beiug; but several ]>hra.ses may point 
out the^acts coiTeB[K)udiug to a word. In this case 
definition is possible, because we can always make an 
analysis, which w'ill enable us to pass from the abstract 
and summary terra to the attributes which it represents, 
and from these attributes to the inner or concrete feel¬ 
ings which constitute their foundation. From the term 
“ dog ” it enables us to rise to the attributes “ inam- 
miferous," “ carnivorous,” and otliers which it represents; 
and from tbe.se attributes to the sensations of sight, of 
touch, of the dissecting knife, on which they are founded. 
It reduces the compound to the simple, the derived to 
the primitive. It brings back our knowledge to its 
origin. It transforms words intc; facts. If some defini¬ 
tions, such as those of geometry, seem capable of giving 
rise to long sequences of new truths,^ it is because, in 
addition to the explanation of a word, they contain the 
afiinnation of a thing. In the definition of«*a triangle 
thea^ are two distinct propositions,—the one stating 
that" there may exist a figure bounded by three straight 
linesthe other, that " such a figure may be termed a 
triangle.” The first is a postulate, the second a defini¬ 
tion. The first is hidden, the second evident; the first 

^ ** The Uefinition above given of a triangle obviously comprises not 
one, but two pro])08itioo8, perfectly disthaguishable. The one Is, 
* There may exist a figure bounded by three straight lines; * the other, 
"And this figure may be tmmed a triangle.’ The former of these 
propositiofu is not a definition at all; the latter is a mere nominal de^ 
fiirition, or explanation of the use and application of a ham. Tb» first 
hi susceptible of troth or fiUsehood, and may therefore be msde the 
foandation a train of reasoning. The latter can neither be tnie nor 
fiidne; the only chanmter it is susceptible of is that of conformity to tiis 
Mdinify iMige (tflsagaegc.’*—M ill’s Lofiikt L 162 . 
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may be true or false, the second can be neither. The 
first is the source of all possible theorems as to triangles, 
the second only resumes in a word the facts contained 
in the other. The first is a truth, the second,is a con¬ 
vention ; the first is a part of science, the second an 
expedient of language. The first expresses a possible 
relation between three straight lines, the second gives 
a name to this relation. I’he first alone is fruitful, 
because it alone conforms to the nature of every fruit¬ 
ful proposition, and connects two facts. Let us, then, 
understand exactly the nature of our kimwledge: it 
relates <;ither to words or to things, or to both at once. 
If it is a matter of wonts, a.s in the definition of names, 
it atte.mpts to refer words to our primitive feelings, 
that is to say, to the facts which form their elements. 
If it relates to beings, as in propositions about things, 
its whole eflbrt is to link fact to fact, in order to con¬ 
nect the finite number of known properties wdth the 
infinite numlier to be known. If both ai*e involved, as 
in the definitions of naines which conceal a propositicffi 
relating to things, it attempts to do both. Ever}'whe®e 
its opemtion is the same. The whole matter in miy 
case is to understand each other,—that is, to revert to 
facts, or to loam,—that is, to add facts to facts. 

V. 

The fii'st rampart is destroyed; our adversaries take 
refuge behind the second—the Tlieory of Proof. This 
theory' has passed for two thousand years for a sab- 
stautiated, definite, uiiassailahle troth. Many have 
deemed It uself^^ but no one has dared to call it fhhse 
Ob all sides it has been coBsidm^d as on estatilbi^^d 
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theoi'em. I^et us examine it closely and attentively. 
Wh^t is a proof? Ac>cortiing to logicians* it is a syl¬ 
logism. And what is a syllogi.mn ? A group of three 
proposi^pus of this kind : " All men are moi tal; Prince 
Albert is a man; thereloi^ Prince AllR^rt is mort^d.’^ 
Here we have the type of a proof, and every complete 
proof i.s conformable to this type. Nonv what is there 
according to logicians, in ihi.s proof ? A general }>ro- 
position concerning all men, which gives rise to a par¬ 
ticular proposition concerning a certain man. From 
the first we pass to the .second, hecanse (be second i« 
contained in the first; from the general tx> the }»articu- 
lar, because the ] articuhir is comprised in tlie general. 
The secfuni is but an instance of the livst; it-s ti’uth is 
contained beforeliund in tluit of tlie first, untl this is 
why it is a tnith. In fact, as swii as the conclusion 
is no longer contjiined in the jireiui.sses, the reasoning is 
false, and all the complicated rules of the Middle Ages 
have been reduced by the Port-Royalists to this single 
rule, " The conclusion must be c/mtained in tlje pre¬ 
misses.” Thus the entire [)n»cess of the human mind 
in its reasonings consists in recognising in individuals 
what is known of a whole c]as.s; in aflinning in detail 
what has been established fur the aggregate; in laying 
down a second time, and piecemeal, what has been laid 
down once for all at first. 

By no means, replies Mill; for if it were so, our 
reasoning would be good for nothing. It would not be 
a progress, but a repetition. When I have affirmed 
that all men are mortal, I have affirmed implicitly that 
Prince Albert is mortal. •!» speaking of the whede 
tslass, that is to say, of all the individuals of the class, 1 
have spoken of individual, and therefore of Prince 
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Albert, who is one of tlieiu. I say nothiug new, then, 
when I now mention him ex])rossly. My conclusion 
teaches me nothing; it afids nothing to my positive 
knowledge; it only jnits in another shape a l^powledge 
which I already possessed. It is not fruitful, but 
])urely verbal. If, tlien, reasoning be what logicians 
represent it, it i.s not instructive. I know as much of 
the subject at the beginning of my reasoning as at the 
end. 1 have traiisfunned wortls into other words; 1 
liave been moving without gaining ground. Now this 
cannot be tlie case; for,'in fact, reasoning does teach 
us new truths. 1 learn a new trutli when I discover 
tliat Prince Albert is mortal, and 1 discover it by dint 
of reasoning; for, since he is still alive, I cannot have 
learnt it by direct observation. Tlius logicians are 
mistaken; and bej'ond tlie scholastic theory of syllogism, 
which reduces reasoning to substitutions of worrls, we 
must look for a positive theory of proof, which sliall 
explain how it is that, by the process of I’easoning, we 
discover facts. 

For this puq>ose, it is suflicient to observe, that 
general piopositions are not the true proof of particular 
propositions. They seem so, hut are not. It is not 
from the mortality of all men that 1 conclude Prince 
Albert to be mortal; the premisses are elsewhere, and 
in Urn background. The general proposition is but a 
mamento, a sort of abbreviative register, to which 1 
have consigned tlie fruit of my expeiiencei This 
memento may be regarded as a notelxiok to wliich we 
itsfer to ref^h our memory; but it is not from the 
book that we draw our knowledge, but from tlie ol^jeots 
which we have seen. My memento is valuable only 
fcM the facte which it recalls. My general propoeitMm 
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has uo value except fur the' particulai* facts wliich it 
sums up. 

** The mortality of John, ThuiiiuM, and com^iany is, after aU^ 
the whole evidence we have for the mortality of the Duke of 
Wellington. Not one iota ie added to the jm»of hy interpolat¬ 
ing a general proposition. Siiiee tlie individual cases are all 
the evidence we can ixMiscas, ovideiUK) which no logical form 
into which wc choose to throw it can make greatt^r than it is; 
and since that evidence is cither suihcieiit in itself, or, if 
iiLsufhcieiit for the one purpose, cannot l)e sutKcient for the 
other; 1 am unable to see wliy w'e should be forbidden to take 
the shortest cut from tliese sufficient jiremisses to tlie conclusion, 
and constrained to travel the ‘ liigh priori road ’ by Uie arbitrary 
fiat of logicians.’*' 

“ Tlic true misuu which makes us believe that l^riuce 
Albert will die is, that his ancesturs, and our auceslurs, 
and all the other persons who were their contemporaries, 
are dead. These facts are the true premisses of our 
reasoning.*^ It is from them tliat we have dmwn the 
general proposition; they have taught us its scope 
and truth; it confines itself to mentioning^ them in a 
shorter form; it receives its whole substance from them; 
they ai^t by it and through it, to lead us to the con^ 
elusion to which it seems to give rise, it is only their 
representative, and on occasion they do without it 
Children, ignorant people, animals know that the sun 
will rise, that water will drown them, that fire will 
burn them, without employing this general proposition, 
They reason, and we reason, too, not from the general 
to Uie particular, but particular to f^articular: 

** All inference is from iKurtieutars to particulars; GeneroJ 
l^opoeiticnis are metciy registers of such inferences already made, 

> HiU’a Logie, I 211. 
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and short formulas for making more: The major premiss of a 
syllogism, couaequently, is a formula of this description Mid 
the cuuchision is not an inference drawn from the formula, but 
on inference diuwn accordimj to tiio formula: the real logical 
antecedent, or premisses, being the juirticular facts I'rom which 
the general proposition w;is collected by induction. Those facts, 
and the indivitlual instances wliich su])plied them, may have 
been forgotten ; but a record remains, not imleed descriptive o( 
the facts themselves, but showing how those cases may be 
distinguished respecting which the facts, when known, were 
considered to warrant a given inference. According to the 
imlications of this record \vc draw our conclusion ; which is to 
all intents and purposes, a conclusion from the forgotten facts. 
For this it is essentiid that we should read the record correctly; 
and the rules of tlie syllogism are a set of precautions to ensure 
our doing so.” * 

** If we had sufficiently capacious memories, and a sufficient 
power of main tuning order among a huge mass of details, the 
reasoning could goon without any general propositions; they 
are mere funiudie for inferring pnrticulars from particulars,”^ 

Here, as l^efore, logicians are mistaken: they gave the 
highest place to verbal operations, and left the really 
fruitful opemtions in the baekgrouufl. They gave the 
preference to woixla over facts. They perpetuated the 
nominalism of llie Middle Ages. Tliey mistook the 
explanation of names for the nature of things, and the 
t^isfoniiation of ideas for the progress of the mind. 
It is for us to overturn tliis order in logic, as we have 
overturned it in science, to exalt particular and ia- 
structiye facts, and to give them in our theories that 
superiority and importance which our practice has con- 
ierml upon them for three centuries past 


* 218 . 


• lUd, L 240l 
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VI. 

There remains a kind of philosopliical fortress in 
which th% Idealists liave Uiken I'cfnge. At the origin 
of all proof are Axioms, from which all proofs are 
derived. Two straight lines cannot enclose a space; 
two things, equal to a third, are equal to one another; 
if equals be added to equals, the wholes arc equal. 
These are inatruetive propositions, for they express, uot 
the meanings of words, but the relations of things. 
And, moreover, they are fertile juopositions; for arith¬ 
metic, algebra, and geometry are all the result of their 
trutii. On the otlier hand, they are not the work of 
experience, for w(3 need not actually see with oiir eyes 
two straight lines in order to know that they cannot 
enclose a space'; it is enough for us to refer to the 
inner mental conception which we have of them : the 
evidence of our senses is not needed for this purpose; 
our belief arises wholly, with its full force, from the 
simple comparison of our ideas. Moreover, experience 
follows these two lines only U) a limited distance, ten, 
a hundred, a thousand feet; and the axiom is true 
for a thousand, a hundred thousand, a million miles, 
and for an unUmitetl distance. Thus, beyond the 
point at which experience ceases, it Is no longer experi¬ 
ence which establishes the axiom. Finally, the axiom 
ja a necessary truth; that is to say, the coutraiy is 
inconceivable. We cannot imagine a space enclosed 
^ two straight lines: as soon as we imagine the space 
enclosed, the two lines cease to be straight; and as 
soon as we imagine the two lines to be straight, the 
space ceases to be enclosed In the assertion of axioms, 
t^ constituent ideas are irresistibly drawn together. In 
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the negation of axioms, the constituent ideas inevit¬ 
ably I’epel each otlier. Now this does not happen 
witfi truths of experience: they state an accidental 
relation, not u necessary connection; they ,clay down 
that two facts are connected, and not that they must 
be conneckid; they show us that l) 0 <lies are heavy, 
not that they must be heavy. Thus, axioms aie not, 
and cannot be the results of exj^erience. They are not 
so, because we can form tliem mentally without the aid 
of experience; they cannot be so. because the nature 
and scope (d their truths lie beyond the limits oi 
experience. They have another and a diiepor source. 
They have a wider scope, and they come frfji»i else* 
whei'e. 

Not so, answers Mill. Here again you reason like 
H schoolman; you forget the facts concealed behind 
your conceptions; for examine your first argument 
Doubtless yon can discover, without making use of 
your eyes, and by purely mental contemplation, that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space; but this 
contemplation is but a displaced experiment Im¬ 
aginary lines here replace real lines: you construct 
the figure in your mind instead of on paper: your 
imagination fulfils the office of a diagram on paper: 
you trust to it as you trust to the diagram, and it is as 
good as the other; for iu regard to figures and lines 
the imagination exactly reproduces the sensation. 
Wliat you have seen with your eyes open, you will see 
again exactly the same a minute afterwards with your 
eyes closed; and you can study geometrical properties 
traz^ferred to the field of mental visicm, as accnistely 
as if they existed iu the field of actual st^t There 
are, thereforo;'^ ^perimentn of Hie hmiu as there ate 
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ocular ones; and it is after jiiet such an experiment that 
you deny to two .straight lines, indefinitely prolonged, 
the property of enclosing a space. Yon need not for 
this purpose pursue them to inlinity, you need only 
transfer yourself in inn|giuatioii to the point where they 
converge, and there you have the impression of a bent 
line, that is of one which ceases to bo straight’ 
Your presence there in imagination takas the place of 
4an actual presence; you can affirm by it what you 
affirmed by your actual presence, and as positively. 
Tbc first is only the second in a more commodious fonu, 
with greater flexiliility and scope. It is like using a 
telescope instead of the naked eye; tlio revelations of 
the telescope are proxKwit ions of ex})erieuce; so are 
those of the imagination. As tr> tlio aigiiment which 
distinguishes axioms from propositions of experience 
under the pretext that the contraries of the latter are 
conceivable, while tlie contmries of axioms are incon¬ 
ceivable, it is nugatory, for tliis distinctioii does not 
exist. Nothing prevents ilie contraries of certain 
propositions of experience from being conceivable, and 

* *‘Foi’ though, in order artually to s<‘e tlmt two given lines never 
meet, it would be necessar}' to follow them to inhtiity ; yet without 
doing so we may know thnt if they ever do meet, or if, afttu’ diveiging 
from one another, they begin again to approacli, this must take place 
fic^ at an infinite, but at a finite disttuice. Supposing, therefore, such 
to be tbc case, we can transport oiimdves thither in imagination, and 
can frame a mental image of the appearama) which one or both of the 
lines must preient at that point, which we may rely -on as lielng janC' 
ciaely similar to the reality. Now, whether we fix our uontcmplatioii 
«i|ion this ifbugiiuuy picture, or cull to mind the generalisations w$ 
fanve had occaaiem to make from former ocular observation, we laim hy 
tile evidence of expmence, that a line wliich, after diverging from 
another straight line, begins to approach to it, prodcees the impression 

our senses which we describe by tire expression * a bent line,* not by 
tiw eyp re gi op *a sttnight tine/**- 'IHiu/s i 364. 
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the contraries of others inconceivable. That depends 
on the constitution of our minds. It may l)e that in 
some cases the mind may contradict its experience, and 
in others not. It is jkossible that in certain cases our 
conceptions may differ from our percej^tions, Cnd some¬ 
times not. It may be that, in certain cases, external 
sight is opposed to int<‘Tual, and in certain others not. 
Now, wt^ have already seen that in the (*a.se of figures, 
the inUirnal sight exactly reproduces the external. 
Therefore, in axioms of figun^s, the mental sight cannot 
bo op]>osod to the actual; imagination cannot contradict 
sensation. In other words, the contraries of such 
axioms will be inconceivable. Thus axioms, although 
their contraries are inconceivable, are experiments of a 
certain class, and it is because tliey are so that their 
contraries are inconceivable. At every, point there 
results this conclusion, w’hich is the abstract of the 
system: every instnictive or fruitful proposition is 
derived from experience, and is simply a coimdcting 
together of facts. 


VII. 

Hence it follows that Induction is the only key to 
nature. This theoiy is Mill's masterpiece. Only so 
thorough-going a partisan of experience could hare' 
constructed the theory of Induction. 

What, then, is Induction ? 

** ludw^tion is that op^tion of the mind by whicdi we ialGBr 
that what we know to be tnie iu a partieular esae or caaes, 
will be true in all cases which resemble the former in certain « 
aarignablc respects. In other words. Induction » ^e prooena 
by which we oqsdode that what is true of certain individiiala 
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of A dasa is true of the whole clasSy or that what true at 
eertaiu times will be true in similar cirouinstauoos at aSl 
times.” ^ 

Tliis is bbe reasoning by which, having oUserved that 
Peter, John, and a greater or less number of men have 
died, we couclinle that all men will die. In short, 
induction connects "mortality” with the quality of 
“man;” that is t<» say, connect.^ two general facts 
ordinarily succos.'^ive, aiid asserts that the first is the 
Cause of the second. 

This amounts to saying that the course of nature is 
uniform. But induction does not set out from this 
axiom, it leads up to it; wo do not find it at the begin¬ 
ning, hut at the end of our researches.* Fundamentally, 
experience i)resu[»poses nothing beyond itself. No 4 
pmri principle comes to authorise or guide her. We 
observe that this stone has fallen, that tins hot coal 
has burnt us, that this man has died, and we have no 
other means of induction except the addition and 
comparison of these little isolated and transient facts. 
We learn by simple practi(ial exjjerience thitt the sun 
gives light, that bodies fall, that water quenches tliirst, 

* Mill’s loffic, i. 316. 

• “We most first oLserve, Unit tberc is a principle implie*! in tbu 
very statement of what Induction is ; an assomption witli reflat'd to the 
course of uatiire and the or<ler of the universe : namely, that there are 
such tilings in naton^ a.% parallel cases ; that what hapisms once, will, 
under a sufficient degree of siniilarity of drenmstanof^ happen sipdn, 
and not only again, but as often as the same oircninstauces recur. 
Tide, I say, is an assumption, involved in every ease of induction, 
Apd* if we consult the actual course of nature, we find that the 
assumption is warranted. Tlie tiiiiverse, so far as known to us, is so 
eonaUtuted, that whatever is trae hi any one case, is true in all eases 
of s oertahi deseriptioii; the only difficulty is, to find wJuU dascriptkm." 
--MlU’s Loffie, I 387. 
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KDcl we have no other means of extending or criticising 
these inductions than by other like inductions. Every 
observation and every induction draws its value from 
itself, and from similar ones. It is always experience 
which judges of experience, and induction of induction. 
The body of our truths has not, then, a soul distinct 
fi’om it, and vivifying it; it subsists by the hannony 
of all its part.s taken as a whole, and by the vitality of 
each part taken sejairutely. 

“ Why is it that, witlj exactly the same amount of evidence, 
Ixfth negative and positive, we did not reject the assertion that 
there are black swans, while we should refuse credence to any 
testimony which asserted that there were men wearing their 
heads underneath their shouldei's 1 The first assortkm was more 
credible than the latter. But why more credible ? So long as 
neither phenomenon hatl been actually witnessed, what reason 
was there for finding the one harder to be believed than the 
other f Apparently because there is less constancy in the colours 
of animals, than in the general structure of their internal an 
atomy. But how do we know this 1 Doubtless from experience. 
It appears, then, that we need exiierience to inform us in what 
degree, ami in what cases, or sorts of cases, experience is to be 
relied on. Experience must be consulted in order to learn from 
it under what circumstances arguments from it will be valid. 
We have no ulterior test to which we subject experience in 
general; but we make experience its own test. Experience 
testifies, that among the uniformities which it exhibits, or seems 
to exhibit^ some are more to be relied on than others; and 
uniformity, therefore, may be presumed, from any given number 
of instances, with a greater degree of assurance, in proportion as 
Ute case belongs to a class in which the uniformities have 
hitbeito been found more uniform.*’ ^ 


. . ^ Mill's ZttfiCt i. 361. 
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Eicperience is tlie only test, and it is to be found 
everywliere. 

Let us then consider how, without any help but 
that of ^|)erience, we can fonn general propositions, 
especially the most numerous and impoi-tant of all, 
those whicli connect two successive e^vents, by saying 
that the first is the cause of the second. 

Cause is a great word; let us examine it. It carries 
in itself a whole [thilosophy. P'rom the idea we have 
of Cause depend all our notions of nature. To give a 
new idea of Causation is to transform human thought; 
and we shall see how Mill, like Tluiiie and Comte, but 
better than they, has put thi.s idea into a new shape. 

What is a cause ? When Mill savs that the contact 
of iron with moist air produces rust, or that heat dilutes 
bodies, he does not speak of the mysterious bond by 
which metaphysicians connect cause and etfect. He 
does not busy himself with the intimate force and 
generative virtue which certain philosophers insert 
between the thing producing and the product. Mill 
says: 

** The only notion of a cause, which the theory of induction 
requires, is such a notion as can be gained from experience. 
The Law of Causation, the recognition of which is the main 
pillar of inductive science, is but the familiar tnith, that in¬ 
variability of succession is found by observation to obtain 
between every fact in nature and some other fact which has 
preceded it; independesotly of all consideration r^pecting the 
nltoior mode of production of phenomena, and of avery other 
question regarding the nature of * Things in themselves.* *’ ^ 

Ho otiier foundation underlies these two expressions. 
We mean simply that everywhere, always, the contact 

1 Kill’s Zoyie, 1. 859. 
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of iron with the moist air will be followed by the 
appearance of rust; the application of heat by the 
dilatation of bodies: ' The real cause is the whole of 
these antecedents.'V ” There is no scientihc |'oiindation 
for distinguishing between the cause of a phenomenon 
and the conditions of its happening. . . . The dis¬ 
tinction di'awn between the patient and the agent is 
purely verbal.” '"The cause, then, philosophically 
speaking, is the sum total of the conditions, positive 
and negative, taken together; the whole of the con¬ 
tingencies of every description, which being i-ealised, 
the consequent invariably follows.”* Much argument 
has been expended on the word necessary: " If there 
be any meaning which confessedly belongs to the term 
necessity, it is uncmditionalncss. That which is neces¬ 
sary, tliat which must be, means that which will be, 
whatever supposition we may make in regard to dl 
other things.”^ Ihis is all we mean when we assert 
that the notion of ctiuse includes the notion of necessity. 
We mean that tlie antecedent is sufficient and complete, 
that there is no need to suppose any additional ante¬ 
cedent, that it contains all I'equisite conditions, and 
that no other condition need exist. To follow uncon¬ 
ditionally, then, is the whole notion of cause and effect. 
We have none else. Philosophers are mistaken when 
they discover in our will a different type of causation, 
and declare it an example of efficient cause in act and 
in exercise. We see nothing of the kind, but there, as 
elsewhere, we find only continuous successions. We 
do not see a fact engendering another fact, but a fact 
aooompanying another. "Our will,” says MiU, "producas 
our bodily actions as cold jiroduces ice, or as a spoiir 

» MiU’a L 8«0. • /Wi L 865. » /Wtf. L Sfl 
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produces an explosion of gunpowder.” There is here, 
as elsewhere, an antecedent, the resolution or state of 
mind, and a consequent, the effort or physical sensation. 
Experiei^e connects them, and enables us to foresee 
that the effort will follow tlie resolution, as it enables 
us to foresee that the explosion (d gunpowder will 
follow the contact of the spark. I^t us then have 
done with all these psychological illusions, and seek 
only, under the names of cause and effect, for phenomena 
which form pairs without exception or condition. 

Now, to establish these connections of jdienomena, 
Mill discovers four methods, imd only four,—namely, 
the Methods of Agreement,* of i)iffruence,“ of Resi- 

' “If we take fifty cruciMes of molten matter and let Uiem cool, 
and fifty solntiona and let them evajKjrate, all will crystallize. 
Sulphur, sugar, alum, salt—sah.stunce8, U'luperatures, oircumatanceS"- 
all areas ditfereut os they can be. We find one, nnd otily one, common 
fact—tlie change from the licj^uid to the solid state—and conclude, 
therefore, that this change is the invariable anbredeni of crystallization, 
Here we have an example of the Method of Agreement Its canon is:— 

“ ‘1. If two or more instances of tlie phenomenon under investigo- 
tiou have only one drcumstance in common, the circumstanpe in which 
alone all the instances agree, is the cause (or effect) of the given phenoo 
manon.' ’’—Mill's Logic, I 422. 

^ ' A bird in the air breathes; plunged into carbonic acid gas, it ceases 
to breathe. In other w'ords, in the second case, suffocation ensues, lii 
other respects the two cases are as idmilar as jjossible, since we have 
the same Inrd in both, and they take place in iinmeiliate succession. 
They differ only in the circumstance of immersion in carbonic acid gas 
being substituted for immersion in the atmosphere, and wq conclude 
that this circomstance is invariably followed by suffocation. The 
Method of Difference is here employed. Its canon is;— 

** * IL If an instance in which the phenomenon under inreatigation 
eocuii^ and mi instance in which it does not occur have evciy circum* 
staoee in common save one, that one occarring only in the former; 
the dreoxnstanee in which alone the two instances differ, is the effect^ 
cr the catuK, or a necessary part ofithe cause, of the phenomenon.*'**— 
ICiWa Log^ i. 42S. 
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due8,^ and of Concomitant Variations.® Tlieso are the 
only ways by wliich we can penetrate into nature. There 
are no other, and these are everywhere. And they all 
employ the same artifice, that is to say, eli^iination; 
for, in fact, induction is nothing else. You have two 

‘ [“ A cornbinfttion of tlo’s#* mi th«Kt« is snmotirnfts mployed, and 
w t«rmpd th»* Indiiwt Methotl of PifTi ri’nco, or thp Joint Metbod of 
AKTCpment luid DifTorriH r, It is, in fact, a double employment of th© 
Method of Agrconiuut, first applying that method to iiiatanees in which 
tbc phenoDicnou in question occurs, and then to instaiicea in AUtich it 
dooa not occur The following is its canon :— 

“ ‘III. Tf two or more instances in which the phenouienon occnn 
have only one circnrastanoe in common, while two or more instouoes in 
which it does not occur have nothing in common, save the aUsence of 
that circanistance; tlic (‘ircuiustatico in which alone tlic two seta of 
instances differ, is the effect, or the cause, or a necessary part of the 
cause, of the plieuornemm.’”]— Mill’s Loific, i. 420. 

“If wc take two grou]w—on« of antcc(‘dpnt8 and one of i^onsequents 
-and can succeed in connecting by previous investigations all the 
antecedents but one to their respt'cfive consequents, and all the conse¬ 
quents but one to their respective antecedents, we conclude that the 
remahiiiig antecedent is connected to the remaining consequent For 
example, scientific men had calculated what ought to be the velocity 
of sonnd accortling to the laws of the propagation of sonorous waves, 
but found that a sound actually travelled quicker than their oalonlationa 
had indicated. This sarjdns or residue of speed was a consequent for 
which an antecedent had to be found. Laploce discovered the ante¬ 
cedent in the heat derdoped by the condensation of each sonofouf 
ware, and this new element, when introduced into the calculation, 
rendered it perfectly accurate. This is an example of the Method of 
Residues, the canon of which is as follows i — 

“ ‘ IV. Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is known hj 
previous inductions to be the effect of certain antecedents, and the 
reeldue of the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining antecedents/ ** 
-oMtLL'a LogiCy i. 431 

“ Let ns take two facts—as the pretence of the esr& and the 
oacfllation of the pendulum, or sgasn the piresenee of the moon tad tint 
flow the tide. To connect tlie.se phenomena directly, we ahouM haws 
to aQiifHresa the flxftid them, and ssi if this suppression would oeeiajon 
tim ttopingB of fits Hccnd. New, in both inatanoe^ sndi iBMwi i i o a 
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groups, one of antecedouts, the other of oonsequents, 
each of them coutaining more or fewer elementSp ten, 
for example. To what ajitecedeut is each consequent 
joined? the first consequent joined to the first 
antecedent, or to tlie third, or sixth ? The wliole diffi¬ 
culty, and the only possible solution lie tliere. To 
resolve the difliculty, and to effect the solution, we 
must eliminate, that is, exc.hule those antecedents which 
are not connected with the consequent we are consider¬ 
ing.^ But ;i3 we cannot exclude them effectually, and 
as in nature tlie pair of phenomena we are seeking is 
always surrounded with circunjstances, we collect various 
cases, which by their diversity enable the mind to lop 
off these circumstances, and to discover the pab’ of 
phenomena di.stinctly. In short, we can only perform 
induction by discovering pairs of phenomena: we form 
these only by isolation; we isolate only by means of 
comparisou.s. 

i« impossible. So we employ an indirect moans of connecting tlm 
phenomena. We observe that all the variations of the correspond 
to certain variations of tlie other; tliat all the rMieilJations of the 
peiidulnm correspoiul to certain different {Kisitions of the earth ; that 
all states of the tide correspond to {tositioiis of the moon. From this 
we condado that the second fact is the antecedent of the first. These 
are examples of the Method of Concomitant Variationa. I ta canon is 

Whatever {thenomenon varies in any manner r.,ieoev«r 
another phenmneuon varies in some particnlar manner, is either a cause 
or ua effect of that {ibenomenon, or is connected with it through some 
hMt of cansatioii.'"—M ill’s Logic^ i, 435. 

> "The Method of Agreement,” says Mill (Logics i 424), stands 
on the ground that whatever can be eliminated, is not cminected with 
the phenomenon by any law. The Method of Difference bos for its 
fonn^tion, that whatever can not be eliminated, U connected with the 
phenomenon by a law.” The Method of Besidnes is a ease of the 
Method ot Differenoes. The Method of Concomitant Variations is 
anotliMNr ease of the same method; with this distuiction, dial it is 
applied, not to the phoDomeita, bat to their voriatioiia 
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These arc. tlie rules; an example will make them 
clearer. We w’ill show you the methods ii^exercise; 
here is an example which combines nearly the whole of 
them, namely, Dr. Well’s tlier»ry of dew. I will give 
it to you in Mill’s own woi-ds, which are so clear that 
you must have the pleasui'e of [Hindering over them; 
"Wo nnist separate dew from rain and tlie moisture of 
fogs, and limit the application of the term to wliat is 
really meant, which is, the spontaneous appearance of 
moisture on substances expo.sed in the opeu air when 
no rain or visibh wet is falling.” ^ What is the cause of 
tl^e phenomena we have tlms defined, and how was 
that cause discovered ? 

‘ Now, here have analogous phenomena in the moisture 
which l>edew'B a cold metal or stone wheu we breathe upon it; 
that \\'iiich ap{>ours on a glass of water fresh from the well in 
hut weather; that which appears on the inside of windows 
when sudden rain or hail chills the external air; that which nma 
down our walls when, after a long frost, a warm moist thaw 
comes on.' CVunparing these crises, w& find that they all contain 
the phenomenon which was propo.^ed as the subject of in vestigar 
tion. Now' * all these instances agree in one j>oint, the coldness 
of the object dewed in comparison w’ith the air in contact with 
it.' But there still remains the most important case of all, that 
of nocturnal dew : does the same circumstance exist in this case 1 
*Ie it a fact that the ohject dew-ed in colder than the air? 
Certainly not, one w'ould at first be inclined to say; for what 
is to nuuke it so t But . . . the experiment is easy; we bare 
only to lay a thermometer in contact with the dewed substance, 

^ Thi«« qootatiou, and all the others in this paragraph, are tehsn 
(rom Mill's Loyi^ i 451*9. Mr. Mill quotes from Sir John HotdhM's 
DUtauirm on tki of Naiwral Pkilo$egAy> 
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and hang one at r little distance al)ove it, out of reach of its 
influence. The experiment has been therefore made; the 
question has been asked, aud the answer has been invariably in 
the affinn^ive. Whenever an object contracts dew, it colder 
than the air.' 

“ Here then is a complete application of the Method of 
Agreement, establishing the fa<3t of an invariable connection 
between the dej>osition (*f dew on a surface, and the addness of 
that surface conifwired with the external air. But which of 
th&se is cause, and which effect 1 or are they both effects of 
something else ? On this subject the Method of Agreement can 
afford us no light; we must call iu a more potent method. 
‘ We must collect more facts, or, which comes to the same thing, 
vary the circumstances; since every instance in which the cir¬ 
cumstances differ is a fresh fact: and especially, we 'must note 
the contrary or negative cases, i.e. where no dew is produced : ’ 
for a comjxirison between instances of dew and instances of no 
dew, is the condition necessary to bring the Method of Difference 
into play. 

'* ‘ Now, first, no dew is produced on the surface of polished 
metals, but it ts very copiously on glass, both exposed will) 
their faces upwards, and in some cases the under side of a 
horizontal plate of glass is also dewed.* Here is airiustfince in 
which the effect is produced, and another instance in which it 
is not produced ; but we cannot yet pronounce, as the canon of 
the Method of Difference requires, that the latter instance agrees 
with the former in all its circumstances except one: for the 
differences between glass and polished metals are manifold, and 
the only thing we can as yet be sure of is, that the cause of 
dew will be found among the circumstances by which the former 
substance is distinguished from the latter.” 

To detect this particular circumstance of difference, we 
have but one practicable method, that of Concomitant 
Variations; 
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** * In the Ciflea of poliobed metal and polislied glaw, tbe con 
traat shows evidently that the substance lias much to do with 
the pbenoinenon; thcrefon' let tbe subsiatice alone be diversified 
as much as fiossible, b} exposing polished surfaces of various 
kinds. This done, a scale of intensity becomes obvious. Those 
polislicil sulistance.s are found to l>e most .strongly dewed which 
conduct heat worst, while those wliich conduct well resist dew 
most etfectually.' . . . 

“The conclusion olituined is, that ccetens paribus tbe de[>oei- 
tion of dew i.«i in some proportion to the power which tbe body 
possesses of resisting the passage of beat; and that this, there 
fore (or something connected with tliis), must l»e at least one of 
the causes which itssist in producing the de{)osition of dew on 
the surface. 

“ * But if we expose rough surfac<‘s instead of polished, we 
sometimes find tliia law interfered with. Thus, roughened 
iron, especially if painted over or blackened, becomes dewed 
sooner than varnished pa|>er ; the kind of surface, therefore, has 
a gicat influence. Eximwc. then, tlic snruc material in very 
diversified states as to suiface ’ (that is, employ the Method of 
Difference to a.scertain concomitance of variations), * and another 
scale of intensity l>ecomes at once apparent; those surfaces 
which part with their heat most readily by radiation, are found 
to contract dew most copiously.'. . . 

“The conidusiou obtaine<l by this new application of tbe 
method is, that mkrU partbus the deposition of dew is also in 
some proportion to the power of radiating heat; and that the 
quality of doing this abundantly (or some cause on which that 
quality depends) is another of the causes which promote the 
deposition of dew on the suluitaiiee. 

“' Again, the influence ascertained to eidst of substance and 
surface leads us to consider that of texture ; and here, again, we 
are presented on trial with remarkable differences, and with a 
third scale of intensity, pointing out substances of a dose fiim 
texture, such as stones, metals, etc., as nnfavottmble, birt Ihdai 
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of a loose one, as cloth, velvet, wool, eiderdown, cotton, etc., aa 
eminentiy favourable to the contraction of dew/ The Method 
of Oonrnmitant Variations is here, for the third time, had re¬ 
course to' and, as before, from necessity, since the texture of 
no substance is absolutely firm or absolutely loose. Looseness 
of texture, therefore, or something which is the cause of that 
quality, is lujother circumstance which promotes the deposition 
of flew; but tijis third wiuse resolves itself into the first, vUs,, 
the quality of resisting the passage of heat; for substances of 
hwse texture ‘are precisely those which arc best adapted for 
clothing, or for impc<ling tiie free {m-Age of heat from the skin 
into the air, stk as to allow their outer siufivces to be very cold, 
while tbev remain warm within.'. . . 

“ It thus apfjears that the instances in which much dew is 
depositeil, which are very various, jigrce in this, and, so far as 
we are able to oWrve, in this only, that they either radiate 
heat rapidly or conduct it slowly: qualities l)etwccn which there 
is no other circumstance of agreement than that by viitue of 
either, the lx)dy tends to lose heat from the surface more rapidly 
than it can be rcst<tred from within. The instances, on the 
contrary, in w liich no dew or but a small quantity of it, is formed, 
and whiidi are also extremely various, agree (so far as wc can 
observe) in nothing except in uot having this same property.... 

“ This doubt w^e are now able to resolve. Wc have found 
that, in eveiy such instance, tlie suljstance must lie one which, 
by its own properties or laws, would, if exfioserl in the night, 
become colder than the surroimding air. The coldness, there¬ 
fore, being accounted for imlependently of the dew, while it is 
l»t>ved that there is a connection between the two, it must be 
the dew which depends on the coldness; or, in other words, the 
coldness is the cause of the dew. 

** This law of causation, already so amply established, admits, 
imwever, of eflkient additional corroboration in no less than 
three ways. First, by deduction from the known laws of 
nqoeoae Ta{Mmr when lUffiised through air or any other gas, 
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and though wa have not yet come to the Deductive Method, we 
will not omit what is necessary to render this specidation com< 
plete. It is known by direct experiment that only a limited 
quantity of water can remain susjxjnded in the sUte of vapour 
at each deforce of temperature, and that this maximum grows 
less and less as tlie temperature diminishes. From this it 
follows dc<luctive]y, that if there is already as much vapour 
suspended as the air will contain at its existing temiwrature, 
any lowering of that temjXTature will cause a prution of the 
vapour to he condensed, and become water. But, again, we 
know deductively, from the laws of licat, that the contact of 
the air with a body colder than itself, will noce.s,sarily lower the 
temperature of the stratum of air immctliately applied to its sur¬ 
face ; and will therefore cause it to part with a portion of its 
water, which accordingly will, by the ordinary laws of gravita¬ 
tion or cohesion, attach itself to the surface of the Iwdy, thereby 
constituting dew. This deductive proof, it will have been seen, 
has the advantage of proving at once causation as well as co-ex¬ 
istence ; and it has the additional advantage that it also 
j«3count8 for the nxe})tions t-r» the occurrence of the phenomenon, 
the cases in which, although the body is colder than the air, 
yet no dew is deposited, by showing^that this will necessarily 
be the case when the air is so under-supplied with aqueous 
vapour, com{)arHtively to its temperature, that even when some¬ 
what cooled by the contact of tiie colder body, it can still 
continue to hold in suspension all tlie vaixmr which was pre¬ 
viously suspended in it: thus in a very diy summer there aw 
no dews, in a veiy dry winter no hoar frost. . . . 

“ The second coiTolmration of the theory is by direct experi¬ 
ment, according to the canon of the Method of Difference. We 
can, by cooling tbe surface of any Ixidy, find in all cases some 
temperature (more or less inferior to that of the surrounding air, 
according to its hygrometric condition) at which dew will begin 
to be deposited. Here, too, therefore, the causation is directly 
proved. We can» it ia true, aocomplish this on^ on a email 
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scale; but we have ample reason to eonolude that the same 
operation, if conducted in Nature's groat laboratorx^ would 
equally produce the eiftKjt. 

Aud^fiually, even on that great scale we are able to verify 
the result. The case is one of those rare cases, as we have 
shown them to be, in which nature works the ex[ieriinent for us 
in the same manner in which we ourselves perform it; intro¬ 
ducing into the juevious state of things a single and perfectly 
definite nc%v circumstance, and manifesting the effect so mpidly 
that there is not time for any other material change in the pre¬ 
existing circum'stances. ‘ It is observed that dew is never 
copiously deposited in situations much screened from the open 
sky, and not at all in a cloudy night; but if (M cloudx withdraw 
even for a few mivuteH^ and leave a clear opening^ a depoeitionof 
dew presmily h&jive^ and goes on inenjasing. . . . Dew formed 
in clear intervals will often even evaporate again when the sky 
becomes thickly overcast.’ The proof, therefore, is complete, 
that the presence or absence of an uninterrupted communication 
with the sky causes the deposition or nou-do{>osition of dew. 
Now', since a clear sky is nothing but the absence of clouds, and 
it is a known property of clouds, as of all other Ixnlies between 
which and any given object nothing intetTcnes but an elastic 
fluid, that they tend to raise or keep up the superflbial tempera¬ 
ture cf the object by radiating heat to it, we see at once that 
the disappearance of clouds will cause the surface to cool; so 
that Nature m this case produces a change in the antecedent by 
definite and known means, and tbe consequent follows accord- 
ingly: a natural experiment which satisfies tlie requisitions of 
the Method of Difi'erence." 


IX, 

These four are not all the scientific methods, bat 
they lead up to the rest They are all linked together, 
and no one has shown their connection better than Mill 
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1ti many cases these processe.s of isolation are powerless; 
namely, in those in which the effect, beinjj produced by 
a concourse of causes, cannot be reduced into its 
elements. Methods of isolation tire then impracticable. 
We cannot eliminate, and conscipieiitly we cannot 
perform iuJuctioji. Thi.s serious (lilhculty presents 
itself in alino.st all cases of rnfjtiuii, for almost every 
movement is the effect of a concuiTcnce of forces; and 
the respeclive effects of ihe various forces arc found so 
mixed up in it that we ('annot .separate them m ithout de¬ 
stroying it, so that it seeims impossible to tell what part 
each force has in the production of the movement. 
Take a iKuly acted upon by two forces whose directions 
form an angle: it move.s along the diagonal; each part, 
each imnnent, e^ich position, each element of its move¬ 
ment, is the combined effect of the two impelling forces. 
The two effects arc so commingled, that we cannot 
isolate either of them, and refer it to its source. In 
order to [tere(‘ive each effect sepamtely, we should liave 
to Consider the. movements apart, that is, to suppress 
the actual movement, and to replace it by others, 
Neither tlie Method of Agreement, nor of Difference, 
nor of Residues, nor of Concomitant Variations, which 
are all decomposing and eliminative, can avail against 
a phenomenon wTiich by its nature excludes all elimina¬ 
tion and deeoin]>osition. We must therefore evade tlte 
obstacle; and it is here that the last key of nature 
appears, the Method of Deduction. We quit the study 
of the actual phenomenon to observe other and simple 
cases; we establish their laws, and we connect each 
with its cause by the ordinary methods of inductioo. 
Then, assuming the concurrence of two or of several of 
these causes, \Ve conclude from their known laws what 
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will be their total effect. VVe ue.vt satisfy ourselves 
as to whether the actual movement exactly coincides 
with the movement foretold; anil if this is so, we 
attribute it to the causes from wliiijli we liave deduced 
it TliL. ill order to disco^•er the cau.ses of the plane¬ 
tary motions, we seek by siniplo induction the laws of 
two causes: first, the force of primitive impulMum in 
the direction of the tangent; next, an ac<*e]erative 
attracting force. From these inductive laws we deduce 
by calculation the motion of a body submitted to their 
combined iiiHiience; and satisfying oui*Melve.s that the 
planetary motions (»bserved c.oiucide exactly with the, 
predicted movements, we comduih^ that the two forces 
in question are. actually the causes of tlie }>]anetary 
motions. “ To the l>>dactive Method,” says Mill, ” the 
htunan mind is indebted for its most conspicuous tri¬ 
umphs in tho investigation of nature. To it we owe 
all the theories by wdiich vast and complicated })heno- 
meua are embraced under a few simple laws.” Our 
deviations have led us further than the direct path; 
we have derived efficiency from imperfection. 


X. 

If we now compare the two methods, their aptness, 
function, and provinces, we shall find, as in an abstract, 
the history, divisions, hopes, and limits of human science. 
The first appears at the banning, the second at the 
end. The first necessarily gained ascendency in 
Bacon's time,' and now begins to lose it; the second 
necessarily lost ascendency in Bacon’s time, and now 
begins to r^in it So that science, after havmg 

^ MiU’s LoffSe, i. 52C. 
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passed from the deductive to the experiiiieutal stfite, is 
now passing from the experimental to the deductive. 
Induction lias for its province phenomena which are 
(mjiable of being decomjiosed, and on which we can 
exporiincDt. Deduction lias for its province tndeeoin- 
posable pheiionienii, or those on whicli we cannot 
experiment. The Hist is elVicacious in ])hysics. chemistry, 
zoology, and botany, in the earlier stages of every 
science, and also whenever pheiit)inena are but slightly 
complicated, w'ithiii our reach, capable of being modified 
by means at our disposal. The .second is etlicacious in 
astronomy, in the higher branclu'.s of physics, in physi¬ 
ology, history, in the higher guides of every science, 
whenever phcnruiiena are very uoiujdicated, as in animal 
and social lii’e, or lie beyond our reach, as the motions 
of tlie heavenly bodies and the changes of the atmosphere. 
When the pniper method is not employed, science is at 
a stand-still: when it is employed, science pi-ogresses. 
Here lies the whole secret of its past and its present. 
If the physical sciences remained stationary till the 
time of Ihieoii, it was because men used deduction when 
they should have used induction. If physiology and 
the inonil sciences are now' making slow jirogress, it is 
liecuiuse we employ induction when deduction should 
be used. It is by dc^incUon, and according to physical 
and cliemical laws, that we shfill he enabled to explain 
physiological phenomena. It is by deduction, and 
according to mental laws, tliat we shall l>e enabled to 
explain historical phenomena.' And that wliich has 

* See chapter 9, l*ook vi. v. 2, 478, oii The, Physical or OmcrOe 
Mhu^ive Method ast appli&i to Soei^ogy ; and chapter 13, book iii., for 
explanations, aAer Liebig, of Jkoompontion^ Pespimttimt the AoUoa 
Poiaons, etc. A wh^la book ia devoted to the logic of the moral acieneei; 
I know no better ireatuw on the sal^'ect. 
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become the instrument of these two sciences, it is the 
object of all the otheis to eniploy. All tend to become 
deductive, and aim at being summed up in certain 
general ^propositions, from whieb the rest may he 
deduced. The less nunurrous these pi*o])08itious are, 
the more science advances. The fewer suppositions 
and postulates a science recpiires, tlie more perfect it 
is become. Such a reduction is its final condition. 
Astronomy, acoustics, optics, pi'cseiit its models; W'e 
shall know nature when we shall have deduced her 
millions <.»f facts from two or three laws. 

I venture to say that the theory which you have just 
hearfl is perfect I liave oinitl/cd several of its charac¬ 
teristics, but you have seen enough to recognise tliat 
induction has nowhere been explained in so complete and 
precise a manner, with such an abundance of fine and juflt 
distinctions, with such extensive and exact ap]»lications, 
with sucli a knowledge of the practical methods and 
ascertained results of science, with so complete an 
exclusion of metaphysical princi})]e 8 and arbitrary 
suppositions, and in a spirit more in conformity with 
the rigorous procedure of modern experimental science. 
You asked me just now what Englishmen have effected 
in philosophy; I answer, the theory of Induction 
Mill is the last of that great line of philosojjhers, which 
begins at Bacon, and which, through Hobl>es, Newton, 
Locke, Hume, Herschell, is continued down to our own 
times. They have carried our national spirit into 
{^osophy; they have been positive and practical; 
tiiey have not soared above facts; they have not 
attempted out-of-the-way paths; they have cleared the 
human mind of its illusions^ presumptions, and fancies. 
Jhey hare employed it in the only direction in which 
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it can act; they only wished to mark out and Ihjht up 
the already well-trodden ways of the progressive sciences. 
They have not been willing to spend their labour vainly 
in other than explored and verified paths; tj[iey have 
aided in the great inoderu work, the discovery of 
applicable laws; tliey have contributed, as men of 
special attainments do, to the increase of man’s power. 
Can you find many pliiloaophers who iuivo dune as 
much ? 


XI. 

You will tell me that our philosopher has clippetl 
his wings in order to strengthen his legs. Certainly; 
and ho has acted wisely. Exi)erieuce limits the career 
which it opens to us; it luus given us our goal, but 
also our bouudaries. We have only to observe the 
elements of which our experience is ct»m])Ose(l, and the 
facts from wliich it sets out, to undersUuid that its 
range is limited. Its nature and its method confine 
its progress to a few steps. And, in the first place,^ 
the ultimate laws of nature cannot be less numerous 
than the several distinct species of our sensations. We 
can easily reduce a movement to another movement, 
but not the sensation of heat to that of smell, or of 
colour, or of sound, nor either of these to a movement 
We can easily connect together phenomena of different 
degrees, but not phenomena differing in species. We 
find distinct sensations at the bottom of all our know¬ 
ledge, as simple indecomposable elements, separated 
absolutely one from another, absolutely incapable of 
lieing reduced one to another. Let experience do what 

she will, she cannot suppress these diversities which 
«* 

1 Mill’s loffif, xl 4. 
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coriatitute her foundation. Ou tlie otlier baud, experi¬ 
ence, do what she will, cannot escape from the condi¬ 
tions under which she acts. WJmtever be her province, 
it is bo\y3ded by time and space; tlio fact which she 
observes, is limited ami iidluenced by an infinite number 
of other facts to which she cannot attain. She is obliged 
to suppose or recognise .some primordial comlition from 
whence she starts, and which filie does not explain.^ 
Every problem has its aceidtmtal or arbitrary daU: we 
deduce tlie rest from these, hut tliere is nothing from 
which these can be deduced. The sun, the earth, tlie 
planets, the initial impulse of the hejivtinly bodies, the 
primitive chemical properties of substances, are such 
data.^ Tf wo possessed them all we could explain 

^ “ There exista in nature a nxunher of IViniaiierit Causes, which 
have subsisted ever since the human race bus been in existence, and for 
an indefinite and probably an enormous length of time previous. The 
suu, the earth, and planets, with their various constituents, air, water, 
and the other distinguishable substances, whether simjde or compound, 
of which nature is mndo up, are such Permanent Causes. They have 
existed, and the effects or consequences which they were fitted to produce 
have taken place (as often as the other conditions of tiio production 
met), from the very beginning of our experience. But wo can give no 
aeconnt the origin of the Permanent Causes themselves."—Minn's 
LogiCf i. 378. 

* **The resolution of Uie laws of the heavenly motions established 
the previously unknown ultimate property of a mutual attraction 
between all bo<lies; the restitution, so far as it has yet proceeded, of 
the laws of crysrallisation, or chemical composition, elect) ieity, mag- 
netiim, etc., ])oints to rarion.s polarities, ultimately inherent in tlie par* 
tides of which bodies are compohC<l; the coin^«arative atomic weights of 
different kinds of liodies were ascertained by resolving, into more 
g^eml laws, the uniformities observed in the proportions in w'hich 
substances combine with one anotlier; and so forth. Thus, although 
every resolution of a complex uniformity into simplfr and more 
elsnieatary laws has an apparent tendency to diminish the number of 
tlw ultimats properties, and really does remove many {properties from 
tha list; yet (siiice the result of this simplifyiug process is to tmee 

VOL IV. 2 D 
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everything hy them, hut we could not explain these 
themselves. Mill says: 

“ Why these purtic\ilar natural agents existed originally and 
no others, or why they are commingled in such anti such pro¬ 
portions, and distributed in such and such a nianuer through¬ 
out spare, is a question we cannot an.swpr. More than this; 
we can discover notliing n^galar in the distribution itself; we 
can reduce it to no unifonnity, to no law. There are no means 
by which, from the distribution of these causes or agents in one 
part of space, wo could conjecture whether a similar distribution 
prevails in another.”' 

And astronomy, which, just now, afforded us the model 
of a perfect science, now affords us an example of a 
limited science. We can predict the numberless posi¬ 
tions of all the planetary bodies; but we are obliged to 
fissume, beside the primitive impulse and its amount, 
not only the force of attraction and its law, but also the 
masses ami distances of all the bodies in question. We 
understand millions of facts, but it is by means of a 
hundred facts whidi we do not comprehend; we arrive 
at necessary I'esults, but it is only by means of acci¬ 
dental antecedents; so that if the theory of our uni¬ 
verse were completed there would still remain two great 
voids: one at the commencement of the physical world, 
the other at tlie beginning of the moral world; the one 
comprising the elements of being, tlie other embracing 
the elements of experience; one containing primary 

up an ever great«r variety of dilFereut effects to the sraie agenta), the 
hirther we advance in this direction, the greater number of distinct 
properties wo are forced to recogniiw in one and the same object; the 
eo-existences of which properties most accordingly be rankeid amoag 
the ultimate'generalities of nature."— Mill's Lo^k^ ii. 108. 

* * ' ^ rmi $78. 
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sensations, the other primitive agents. "Our know¬ 
ledge,” says Royer-Collard, "consists in tracing ignorance 
as far back us possible.” 

Can we at least aflirm that tliesc irreducible data 
are so only in appearance, and in relation to our mind? 
Can we say that tliey liave causes, like ilie derived facts 
of whicli they are the causes ? Can w(! conclude that 
every event, always and everywhere, liappeus according 
to laws, and tlmt this little world of ours, so well 
regulated, is a sort of epitome of the universe ? Can 
we by aid of the axioms, quit our naiTow confines, and 
afiinn anything of the universe ? In no wise ; and it 
is here that Mill pusliea his principles to their furthest 
consequences: for the law which attrilmtes a cause to 
every event, has to him no other Ibuudntion, worth, 
or scope, tliaii what it deriv(js from (!xj>eneiice. It has 
no inherent necessity; it draws its whole authority 
from the great number of cases in wliich we have 
recognised it to bo truej it only .sums up a mass of 
observations; it unites two data, which, considered in 
themselves, have no intimate connection ; it Joins ante¬ 
cedents generally to consequents generrdly, just os the 
law of gravitation joins a particular antecedent to a 
particular consequent; it determines a couple, as do all 
experimental law.s, and shares in their uncertainty 
and in their restrictions. Listen to this bold assertion : 

I am (X>nvineed that Any one accimtomed to al>straotiou and 
analysis, who will fairly exert his faculties for the purixisc, will, 
when hk imagination has once learnt to entertain the notion, 
find no difficulty in conceiving tlmt in some one, for instance, of 
the many firmaments into which sidereal astronomy now divides 
the nniverse, events may succeed one another at random, with¬ 
out any fixed law; nor can anything in our experience, or in 
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out mentd nature, constitute a sufficient, or indeed any, reason 
for believing that this is nowhere the case. The grounds, there¬ 
fore, which warrant us in rejecting such a supposition with 
respect to any of the phenomena of which we have ^perience, 
must be sought elsewhere than in any .supposeil necessity of our 
intellectual faculties.” ^ 

Practically, we may trust iu so well-established a law; 
but 

“ In distant parts of the stellar regions, where the phenomena 
may be entirely unlike those with which we are aapiainted, it 
would be folly to nffinn confidently that this general law 
prevails, any more than those special ones which we have found 
to hold universally on our own planet. The uniformity in the 
succession of events, otherwise called the law of <^i).sati(n), must 
be received not as a law of the universe, hut of that portion of 
it only which is within the range of our means of sure observa¬ 
tion, with a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent casee. 
To extend it further is to make a supposition without evidence, 
and to whicli, in the absence of any ground from experience for 
estimating its degree of probability, it would be idle to attem])t 
to assign any.” ^ 

f 

We ore, then, irrevocably driven back from the infinite; 
our faculties and our assertions cannot attain to it; we 
remain confined in a small circle; our mind reaches 
not beyond its experience; we can establish no nni- 
versal and necessary connection between facts; such a 
connection probably does not even exist. Mill stops 
here; but certainly, by carrying out his idea to its full 
extent, we should arrive at the conception of the world 
08 a mere collection of facts; no internal necessity 
would induce their connection or their exist^ce; they 
would be simple arbitraiy, aoddentally^existing faeta. 

i MUl*iXos4e^fi.9S. ’ itO. it 101. 
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Sometimes, as in our system, they would be found as¬ 
sembled in such a manner as to give rise to regular 
recurrences; sometimes they would lie so assembled 
that noHiii»g of the soit would occur. Chance, as 
Democritus taught, would bo at tlie foundation of all 
things. I..avvs would be the result of chance, and 
sometimes we should find tliem, .sometimes not. It 
would be M'ith existences as with numbers—decimal 
fractions, for instance, which accoi'diug to the chance of 
their.tw’o primitive factors, sometimes reiair regularly, 
ami sometimes uot. This is certainly an original and 
lofty conception. It is the final consequence of the 
primitive and dominant idea, which we have discovered 
at the beginning of the system, which has transformed 
the theories of Definition, of Propositions, and of the 
Syllogism ; which has reduced axioms to experimental 
truths; which has developed and perfected the theory 
of induction ; which has established the goal, the limits, 
the province, and the methods of science; which every¬ 
where, in nature and in science, has .suppressed interior' 
connections; which has replaced the necessary by the 
accidental; cause by antecedent; and which consists 
in affirming that every assertion w'hich is not merely 
verbal forms in effect a couple, that is to say, joins 
together two facts which were separate by their nature. 

§ 2.—Abstraction. 

1 . 

An abyss of chance and an abyss of ignorance. The 
prospect is gloomy: no matter, if it be true. At all 
events, this theory of seienoe is a theory of P^glish 
aeienoe. Barely, 1 grant you, has a thinker better 
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Sluumed up in liis teaching the practice of his country; 
seldom has a man better represented by his negations 
and his discoveries the limits and scope of his race. 
The operations, of which lie constructs science,/ire those 
in which the English excel all others, and those w'hich 
he excludes from science ore precisely those in which 
the English are deficient more than any other nation. 
He has described the English mind wdiilst he thought 
to describe tlu; human mind. That is his glory, but it 
is also his weakness. Theie is in your idea of know'- 
ledge a flaw of which the incessant lepetition ends by 
creating the gulf of chance, from which, according to 
him, all things arise, and the gulf of ignonince, at 
w'hose brink, accoiding to him, our knowledge ends. 
And see what comes of it. By cutting away from 
science the knowledge of first causes, that is, of divine 
tilings, you reduce men to become s(‘eptical, positive, 
utilitarian, if they are cool-headed; or mystical, enthu¬ 
siastic, niethodistical, if they have livel}' imaginations. 
In this huge unknoTO void which you place beyond 
our little world, ]>assionate men and uneasy consciences 
find room lor all their dreams; and men of cold judg¬ 
ment, dcvspairing of arriving at any certain knowledge, 
have nothing left but to sink down to the search for 
practical means wdiich may serve for the amelioration 
of our condition. Tt seems to me that these two disposi¬ 
tions are most frequently met wdth in an English mind. 
The religious and tlie positive sjiirit dwell there side by 
side, but separate. This produces an odd medley, and 
I confess that I prefer the way in which the GennanB 
have reconciled science with faith.— But their philo¬ 
sophy is but badly written poetry.— P^haps so.—Bui 
what they caff reason^ or intuition of principles, is 
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the faculty of building up hypotheses.—Perliaps so.— 
But the systems which they have constructed have not 
held theii' ground before experience.—1 do not defend 
what th^ have done.—But their absolute, their subject, 
their object, and the rest, are but big words.—I do not 
defend their style.—What, then, do you defend ?—Their 
idea of Causation.—You believe with them that causes 
are discovered by a revelation of the reason!—By no 
means.—You believe with us tliat our knowledge of 
causes is based on simple experience?—Still less.— 
You think, then, that there is a faculty, other than ex^ 
perience and reason, capable of discovering causes ?— 
Yes.—You think there is an intermediate course between 
intuition and observation, capable of arriving at prin¬ 
ciples, as it is affirmed that the first is, capable of arriv¬ 
ing at truths,'OS we find that the second is?—Yes.— 
What is it? Absti-action. T^t us return to your 
original idea; 1 will endeavour to show in what I think 
it incomplete, and how you seem to me to mutilate the 
human mind. But my aigument will be Uie formal 
one of an advocate, and requires to be stated* at length. 

TI. 

Your starting-point is good: man, in fact, does not 
know anything of substances; he knows neither minds 
HOT bodies; he perceives only transient, isolated, in¬ 
ternal conditions; he makes use of these to affirm and 
name exterior states, positions, movements, changes, 
and avails himself of them for nothing else. He can 
only attain to facts, whether within or without, some¬ 
times transient, when his impression is not repeated; 
sometimes permanent, when his impression many times 
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repeated, makes him suppose that it will be repeated 
os often as he wishes to experience it. He only grasps 
colours, sounds, r(*sistances, movements, soinetiines mo- 
mentary and variable, sometimes like one anojrber, and 
renewed. To group these facts more advantageously, 
he supposes, by an artitice of language, qualities and 
properties. We go even further than you : we think 
that there are neither minds nor bodies, but .simply 
gioups of present or possible movements or thoughts. 
We believe that there are no substances, but only 
systems of facts. We regaKl the idea of substance as 
a psychological illusion. We con.sider substance, force, 
and all tlie modem metaphysical existences, as the 
remains of scholastic entities. We think that there 
exists nothing but facta and laws, that is, events and 
the relations between them; and we recognise, with 
you, that all knowledge consists first of all in connect¬ 
ing or adding fact to fact. But wdien this is done, a 
new operation begins, tlie most fertile of all, which 
consists in reducing these complex into simple facts. 
A splendid faculty appeals, tlie source of language, the 
inteipreter of nature, the parent of religions and philo¬ 
sophies, the only genuine distinction, which, according 
to its degree, separates man from the brute, and great 
from little men. f mean Abstraction, M^hich is the 
power of isolating the elements of facts, and of con¬ 
sidering them one by one. My eyes follow the outline 
of a square, and abstraction isolates its two constituent 
properties, the equality of its sides and angles. My 
lingers touch the surface of a cylinder, and abstraction 
isolates its two generative elements, the idea of a 
rectangle, and of Uie revolution of this rectangle about 
one of its sides as an axis. A hundred thousand 
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experiments develop for me, by an infinite number of 
details, the series of physiological operations which 
constitute life; and a])Straction isolates the law of this 
series, W4iich is a mund of constant ](»s,s and continual 
reparation. 'J'welve hundred pages teach me Mill’s 
opinion on the various facts of science, and abstraction 
isolates his fundamental idea, namely, that the only 
fertile propositions are those which connect a i’act with 
another not contained in the fii-st. Everywhere the 
case is the same. A fact, or a series of facts, can 
always be resolved into its components. It is this 
resolution which forms our problem, wlien we ask what 
is the nature of an object. It is these components we 
look for when we wish to penetrate into the inner 
natiii'e of a being. These we designate under the 
names of forces, causes, laws, essences, primitive pro¬ 
perties. 'They are not new facts added to the iirst, 
but an essence or extract from them; they are contained 
in the first, they have no existence apart from the 
facts themselves. When we discover them, we do not 
pass from one fact to another, but from one to another 
aspect of the same fact; from the whole to a part, 
from the compound to the components. We only see 
the same thing under two forms; first, as a whole, then 
as divided: we only translate the same idea from one 
language into another, from the language of the senses 
into abstract language, just as we express a curve by 
an equation, or a cube as a function of its side. It 
si^fies little whether this translation be difficult or 
not; or that we generally need the accumulation or 
comparison of a vast number of facts to arrive at it, 
and whether our mind may not often succumb before 
iooomplishlng ii However this may be, in this opera- 
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tion, which is evidently fertile, instead of proceeding 
from one fact to another, we go from the same to the 
same; instead of adding experiment to experiment, we 
set aside some portion of the first; instead of a(J;»^ancing, 
we pause to examine the gi‘Ound we stand on. There 
are, thus, fmitful judgments, width, however, are 
not tlie results of experience: there are essential pro¬ 
positions, which, however, are not merely verbal: there 
is, thus, an operation, differing from experience, which 
acts by cutting down instead of by addition; wliich, 
instead of acquiring, devotes itself to acquired data; 
and which, going farther than observation, opening a 
new field to the sciences, defines their nature, determines 
their progress, completes their resources, and marks out 
their end. 

This is the great omission of your system. Abstrac¬ 
tion is left in the background, barely mentioned, con¬ 
cealed by the other operations of the mind, treated as 
an appendage of Experience; we have but to re-estab¬ 
lish it in the general theory, in order to reform tiie 
particular theories in which it is absent. 


TTI. 

To begin with Definitions. Mill teaches that there 
is no definition of things, and that when you define a 
sphere as the solid generated by the revolution of a 
semicircle about its diameter, you only define a name. 
Doubtless you tell me by this the meanixig of a name, 
but you also teach me a good deal more. You state 
that all the properties of eveiy sphere are derived from 
this generating formula; you reduce an infinitely com* 
plex system of facts to two eleluents; you trsmsfonu 
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sensible into abstract data; you express the essence of 
the s])here, tliat is to say, the inner and primordial 
cause of all its properties. Such is the nature of every 
true definition; it is not content with explaining a 
name, it is not a mere description; it does not simply 
indicate a distinctive prn]>ertv; it does not limit itself 
to that ticketing of an object which will cause it to be 
distinguished from alt others. There are, besides its 
definition, several other ways of causing the object to 
be recognised; there are other ]a-oj)ertie8 belonging to 
it exclusive!}': we might describe a sphere by saying 
that, of all bodies liaviug an equal surface, it occupies 
the most space; or in many (ither vays. But such 
descriptions are not definitions; they lay down a 
characteristic and derised property, not a generating 
and primitive one; they do not reduce the thing to its 
factoi's, and reconstruct it before our eyes; tliey do not 
show its inner nature and its irreducible elements. A 
definition is a proposition which marks in an object 
that quality from whicii its others are dtjrived, but 
which is not derived from others. Such a proposition 
is not verbal, for it teaches the quality of a thing. It 
is not the affirmation* of an ordinary quality, for it 
reveals to us the quality which is the source of the 
rest. It is an assertion of an extraonlinary kind, the 
most fertile and valuable of aU, which sums up a whole 
science, and in which it is the aim of eveiy science to 
be summed up. There is a definition in eveiy science, 
and one for each object. We do not in every case 
possess it, but we search for it everywhere. We have 
amved at defining Uie planetary motion by the tarn 
gential force wd attraction which compose it; we can 
aiieady partially define a chemical body by the notion 
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of equivalent, and a living body by tbe notion of type. 
We are striving to tmnsforin eveiy group of phenomena 
into certain laws, forces, or abstract notions. We en¬ 
deavour to attain in every object the goeierating 
elements, us we do attain them in the sphere, the 
cylinder, the circle, the cone, and in all mathematical 
loci. We reduce natural bodies to two or three kinds 
of movement—attraction, vibration, polarisation—as we 
redm^e geometrical bodies to two or three kinds of 
elements—the point, the movement, the Line; and we 
consider our science partial or complete, provisional or 
definite, according as this reduction is approximate or 
absolute, imperfect or complete. 

IV. 

The same alteration is required in the Theory of 
Proof. According to Mill, we do not prove that Prince 
Albert will die by premising that all men are mortal, 
for that would be asserting the same thing twice over; 
but from tlie facts that John, Pettir, and others, in short, 
all men of whom we have ever heard, have died.—I 
reply that the real source of our inference lies neither 
in the mortabty of John, Peter, and company, nor in 
the mortality of all men, but elsewhere. We prove a 
fact, says Aristotle,* by showing its cause. We*shaH 
therefore prove the mortality of Prince Albert by 
showing the cause which produces his death. And why 
will he die ? Because the human body, being an un¬ 
stable chemical compound, must in time be resolved; 
in other words, because mortality is added to tbe quality 

' See the Postefior Analytics, irhioh are much st^perior to the Ptier 
o/r/ov mU Tpvrifn». 
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of man. Here is the cause and the proof. It is this 
abstract law which, present in nature, will cause the 
death of the prince, and which, kdng present to my 
mind, shpws mo that he will die. It is thi.s abstract 
proi> 08 ition which is demonstrative; it is neither the 
particulai* nor the general ])roj>ositi()ns. In fact, the 
abstract proposition proves the olheis. If John, Peter, 
and others are dead, it is because luortalitv is added to 
the quality of man. If all men are dead, or will die, 
it is still because mortality is added to the quality of 
man. Here, again, the part played by Abstraction has 
been overlooked. Mill has confounded it with E.vperi- 
ence; he has not distinguished the proof from the 
materials of the proof, the abstmct law from the finite 
or indefinite number of its applications. The applica¬ 
tions contain the law and the proof, but are tliemselves 
neither law nor proof The examples of Peter, John, 
and others, contain the cause, but they are not the 
cause. It is not sufficient to add up the cases, we 
must extract from them the law. It is not enough to 
experimentalise, we must abstract. This is'the great 
scientific operation. Syllogism does not proceed from 
the particular to the particular, as Mill says, nor from 
the general to the particultir, as the ordinaiy logicians 
teach, but from the abstract to the concrete; that is to 
say, from cause to effect It is on this ground that it 
forma part of science, the links of which it makes and 
marks out; it connects principles with effects; it 
brings together definitions and phenomena. It diffuses 
through the whole range of science that Abstractioti 
which definition has carried to its summit 
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V. 

Abstraction explains also axioms. According to 
Mill, if we know that when ecpial magnitudes ai'e 
added to equal magnitudes Ihe wholes are equal, or that 
two straight lines cannot emdose a 8])ace, it is by ex- 
t-ermil ocular experiment, or by an internal experiment 
by the aid of imagination. l)oubtle.s.s wo may thus nnive 
at the conclusion tliat two straiglit lines cannot enclose a 
space, but we might recognise it also in another manner. 
We might represent a straight line in imagination, and 
we may also form a conception of it by reason. We 
may (?ither study its form or its definition. We can 
observe it in itself, or in its generating elements. I can 
represent to myself a line ready drawn, but I can also 
resolve it into its elements. I can go back to its 
formation, and discover the abstract elements which 
produce it, as I liave watched the formation of tiie 
cylinder and discover the revolution of the rectangle 
which generated it It will not do to say that a 
straight line is the shortest from one point to another, 
for that is a derh'ed ju'operty; but I may say that it is 
the line described by a point, tending to approach 
tow’ards another point, and towards that point only: 
which amounts to saying that two points suffice to 
determine a straight line.; in other wmrds, that two 
straight lines, having two points in common, coincidie 
in their entire length; from which we see that if two 
straight lines approach to enclose a space, they would 
form but one straight line, and enclose nothing at all 
Here is a second metliod of arriTing at a knowledge of 
the axiom, and it is clear that it differs much from the 
first In the first we verify; in the second we deduce 
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it. In the first we find by experience that it is true; 
in the second we pi'ove it to be true. In the first we 
admit the truth; in the secon»l we ex)tlain it. In the 
first we^erely remark tliat tlie conliary of the axiom 
is inconceivable; in the second we discover in addition 
that the contrary of the axiom is contradictory. Having 
given tlie definition of the straight line, we find that 
the axiom tiiat two straiglit lines cannot enclose a space 
is comprised in it, and may be derived ftom it, as a 
consequent from a pi-inciple. In fact, it i.s nothing 
more tlian an identical pro]>osition, which means that 
the subject contains its attribute; it does not connect 
two separate tenns, irreducible one to the othei-; it 
unites two terms, of wliicli the second is a part of tlie 
first. It is a simple analysis, and so are all axioms. 
We have only to decompose them, in order to see that 
they do not proceed from one object to a different one, 
but are concenied with one object only. We have but 
to resolve tlie notions of equality, cause, substance, time, 
and space into their abstracts, in order to demonstrate 
the axioms of equality, substance, cause, lime, and 
apace. There is but one axiom, that of identity. The 
others are only its apjdications or its consequences. 
When this is admitted, we at once see that the range of 
our mind is altered. We are no longer merely capable 
of relative and limited knowledge, but also of absolute 
and infinite knowledge; we possess in axioms facts 
which not only accompany one another, hut one of which 
includes the other. If, as Mill says, they merely ac¬ 
companied one another, we should be obliged to conclude 
with him, that perhaps this might not always be the 
case. We should not see the inner necessity for their 
connection, and should only admit it as far as om 
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experience went; we should say that, the two facts 
being isolated in their nature, circumstances might arise 
in which tliey would be separate; we should affirm the 
truth of axioms only in reference to our world mind. 
If, on the contrary, the two facts are such that the first 
contains the second, we should establish on this very 
ground the necessity of tlieii* connection ; wheresoever 
the fii’st may be found, it will carry the second with it, 
since the second is a part of it, and canne^t he separated 
from it. Nothing can exist between them and divide 
them, for they are but one thing under differeiit aspects. 
Their counoclion is therefore aUsolute and universal; 
and we possess truths which admit neither doubt nor 
limitation, nor condition, nor restriction. Abstraction 
restores to axioms their value, whilst it shows their 
origin; and v e restore to science her dispossessed 
dominion, by restoring to the mind the faculty of which 
it had been deprived. 

VT. 

Induction remains to be considered, which seems to 
be the triumph of pure experience, while it is, in reality, 
the triumph of abstraction. When I discover by 
induction that cold produces ilew, or that the passage 
from the liquid to tiie solid state produces crystallisa- 
tion, I ostablisii a connection between two abstract 
facts. Neither cold, nor dew, nor the passage fiK>m the 
liquid to the solid state, nor cr}'stallisation, exist in 
themselves. They are parts of phenomena, extracts 
from complex cases, simple elements included in com- 
pound aggregates. I withdraw and isolate them; 1 
isolate dew in general from all local, tempoiaiy, special 
dews which J observe; I isolate cold in geneml fim 
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ftU special, various distiuct colds which may be pro¬ 
duced by all varieties of texture, all diversities of 
substance, all inecpuilities of teinperatui'e, all complica¬ 
tions of^ircinnstaucea. I join an abstract autecedent 
to an abstract coiise(iuent, and 1 connect them, os Mill 
himsc^lf shows, by subtmctions, .suj>pres8ions, elimina¬ 
tions ; I ex})el from the two }:»r(»nj>s, containinj:' them, 
all tlie proximate circnnistanc(3S ; 1 discover the couple 
under the surroundings which obscure it; 1 detach, by 
a series of corn]>ari8ons and (3xperinient.s, all the 
subsidiary accidental cinuiriKstanctiS which have clung 
to it, anti thus 1 end l>y laying it hare. I seem to be 
considering twenty diiferent case.s, and in reality I only 
consider one; I appear to proceetl by addition, and in 
fact I am performing subtracliou. All the methods of 
Induction, therefore, aie methods of Ahstraction, and 
all the work of Induction is the connection of abstract 
facts. 


VII. 

We see now the two great moving powers of science, 
and tlie two great manifesbitioris of nature. There are 
two operations, experience and ahstraction; there are 
two kingdoms, that of complex facts, and that of 
simple elements. The first is the effect, the second 
the cause. The first is contained in the second, and is 
deuced from it, as a consequent from its principle. 
The two are equivalent, they are one and the same 
thing considered under two asj[>ects. This magnificent 
moving universe, this tumultuous chaos of mutually 
dependent events, tliis incessant life, iniiuitely vai-ied 
and multiplied, may be all reduced to a few elements 
and their relationa Our whole efforts result in passing 
voi.. IV. 2 V. 
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from one to the other, from the complex to the simple, 
from facts to laws, from experiences to formulfle. And 
the reason of tliis is evident; for this fact which I 
perceive by tlie senses or the consciousness ^is but a 
fragment arbitrarily severed by my senses or my 
consciousness from the infinite and continuous woof of 
existence. If they were differently constituted, they 
would intercept other fragments; it is the chance of 
their structure which determines what is actually per¬ 
ceived. I'liey are like open compasses, which might 
be more or less extended; and the area of the circle 
which they describe is not natui-al, but artificial. It 
is so in two ways, both externally and internally. For, 
when I consider an event, I isolate it artificially from 
its natural surroundings, and I compose it artificially 
of elements which do not form a natural group. 
When I sec a falling stone, I separate the fall from the 
anterior circumstances whicli are really connected with 
it; and T put together the fall, the fonn, the structure, 
the colour, the sound, and twenty other circumstances 
which are really not connected with it A fact, then, 
is an arbiti-aiy aggregate, and at the same time an 
arbitrary severing;' tliat is to say, a factitious group, 
which separates tilings connected, and connects things 
that are separate. Thus, so long os we only regard 
nature by obsoiwatiou, we do not see it as it is: we 
have only a provisional and illusory idea of it Nature 
is, in reality, a tapestry, of which we only see the 
reverse; this is why we try to turn it We strive to 
discover laws; that is, the natural groups which are 
really distinct from their surroundings, and composed 

* An eminent student of pliysical science said to me : ** A fiict is • 
nperposition of Isns." 
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of elements really connected. We discover couples; 
that is to say, real compounds and real connections. 
We pass from the accidental to the necessary, from the 
relative 40 the absolute, from the appearance to the 
reality; and having found these tirst couples, we 
practise upon them the same operation as we did 
upon facts, for, though in a less degi'ce, they are of the 
same nature. Though more abstract, they are still 
complex. They may Ikj decoiiii)osed and explained. 
There is some ulterior reason for tlieir existence. 
There is some cause or other which constructs and 
unites them. In their case, fis well as for facts, we 
can search for generating elements into which they may 
be resolved, and from which they may be tleduced. 
And this operation may be continued until we have 
arrived at elements whoUy simple; that is to say, such 
that their decomposition would involve a contradiction. 
Whether we can find them or not, they exist; the axiom 
of causation would be falsified if they were al)sent. 
There are, then, indecomposable elements, from which 
are derived more general laws; and from these, again, 
more special laws; and from these the facts which wo 
obser^'e; just as in geometry there are two or three 
primitive notions, from which are deduced the properties 
of lines, and from thesathe properties of surfaces, solids, 
and the numberless forms which nature can produce or 
the mind imagine. We can now comprehend the value 
and meaning of that axiom of causation which governs 
all things, and which Mill has mutilated. There is ari 
inner constraining force which gives rise to every event, 
which unites every compound, which engenders every 
actual fact. This signifies, on the one hand, that there 
ia a reason for everything; that every fact has its law; 
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that eveiy compound can be reduced to simple elements; 
tliat every product implies factors; that every quality 
and every being must be reducible from some superior 
and anterior term. And it signifies, on the other hand, 
that the product is equivalent to the factors, that both 
are but the same thing under different aspects; that 
tlie cause does not differ in nature from the effect; 
that the generating powers are but elementary proj>er- 
ties; tliat the ac.tive force by which we represent 
Nature to our minds is but the logical necessity which 
mutually transforms the compound and the simple, the 
fact and the law. Thus we detenuine beforehand the 
limits of every science; and we possess the potent 
fommla, which, establishing the invincible connection 
and the spontaneous production of existences, places in 
Nature the moving spring of Nature, whilst it drives 
home and fixes in the heart of every living thing the 
iron fangs of necessity. 


VIIL 

Can we arrive at a knowledge of these primary 
elements? For my part, I think we can; and the 
reason is, that, being abstractions, they are not beyond 
the region of facts, but are comprised in them, so tliat 
we liave only to extract them from the facts. Besides, 
being the most abstract, that is, tlio most general of all 
things, there ai*e no facts which do not comprise them, 
and from which we cannot extract them. However 
limited our experience may be, we can arrive at these 
primaiy notions; and it is from this observation that 
the modern German metaphysicians have started in 
attempting their vast constructions. They understood 
that there ar<^ simple notions, that is to say, indecoia- 
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posable abstract facts, that the combinations of these 
engender all others, and that the laws for their mutual 
union or contrarieties, are the primary laws of the uni¬ 
verse. Jhey tried to attain to these ideas, and to evolve 
by pure reason the world as observation shows it to us. 
They have partly failed; and their gigantic edifice, 
factitious and fragile, hangs in ruins, reminding one of 
those temporary scaffoldings which only serve to mark 
out the plan of a future building. The reason is, that 
with a high notion of our powers, tlioy had no exact 
view of their limits. For we are outflanked on all 
sides by the infinity of time and space; we find ourselves 
thrown in the midst of this monstrous universe like a 
shell on the beach, or an ant at the foot of a steep slope. 
Here Mill is right. Chance is at the end of all our 
knowledge, as on the threshold of all our postulates: 
we vainly try to rise, and that by conjecture, to an 
initial state; but this state depends on the preceding one, 
which depends on another, and so on; and thus we are 
forced to accept it as a pure postulate, and to give up 
the hope of deducing it, though we know that it ought 
to be deduced. It is so in all sciences, in geology, 
natural liistory, physics, chemistry, psychology, history; 
and the primitive accidental fact extends its effects into 
all parts of the sphere in which it is comprised. If it 
had been otherwise, we should have neither the same 
planets, nor the same chemical compounds, nor the 
same vegetables, nor the same animals, nor the same 
races of men, nor, perhaps, any of these kinds of beings. 
If an ant were taken into another country, it would 
see neither the same trees, nor insects, nor dispositions 
of the soil, nor changes of the atmosphere, nor perhaps 
any of these fonns of existence. There is, then, in 
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every fact and in every object, an accidental and local 
part, a vast portion, which, like the rest, depends on 
primitive laws, but not dire(’-tly, only through an infinite 
circuit of (consequences, in such a way that bel>weeii it 
and the primitive laws there is an infinite hiatus, which 
can only be bridged over by an infinite series of deduc¬ 
tions. 

Such is the iiiexjdiccahle pait of phenomena, and this 
is what the Gemian metaphysicians tried to explain. 
They wished to deduce from their elementary theorelns 
the form of tlie planetaiy system, the various laws of 
physics and chemistry, the main types of life, the 
progress of human civilisations and thought. They 
contorted their univeraal formuke with the view of 
deriving from them ])articular cases; they took indirect 
and remote consectuences as direct and proximate ones; 
they omitted or suppressed the great work which is 
interposed between the lirst laws and the final conse¬ 
quences ; they discaixled Chance from their construction, 
as a basis unwortliy of science; and the void so left, 
badly filled up by deceptive materials, caused the whole 
edifice to fall to ruins. 

Does this amount to saying, that in the facts witli 
which this little corner of the imiverse furnishes us, 
everything is local ? By no means. If an ant were 
capable of making ex{>eriments, it might attain to the 
idea of a physical law, a living form, a representatiye 
sensation, an abstract thought j for a foot <rf ground, on 
which there is a thinking brain, includes all these. 
Therefore, however limited be the field of the mind, it 
contains general facts; that is, facts spread over veiy 
vast external territories, into which its limitation pre¬ 
vents it from penetrating. If the ant were capable of 
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reasoning, it might construct arithmetic, algebra, geo¬ 
metry, mechanics; for a movement of half an inch 
contains in the abstiuct, time, s])ace, number, and force, 
all the,materials of mathematics: tlierefoit*, however 
limited the field of a mind’s researches be, it includes 
universal data; that is, facts spread over the whole 
region of time and s])aee. Again, if fJic ant were a 
philosopher, it might evolve liie ideas of existence, of 
nothingness, and all the materials of metaphysics; for 
any phenomenon, interior or exterior, sudices to present 
these materials; therefore, however limited the field of 
a mind he, it contains absolute truths; that is, such 
that there is no object from which they could be absent. 
And this must necessarily be so; for the more general 
a fact is, the fewer objects need we examine to meet 
with it. If it is universal, we meet with it everywhere; 
if it is absolute, vre ciinuot escai>e meeting it. This is 
why, ill spite of the narrowness of our experience, 
metaphysics, I mean the search for first causes, is pos¬ 
sible, but on condition that w^e remain at a great height, 
that we do not descend into details, that we cowsider only 
the most simple elements of existence, and the most 
general tendencies of nature. If any one were to collect 
the three or four great ideas in which our sciences result, 
and the three or four kinds of existence which make 
up our universe; if he were to compare those two 
strange quantities which we call duration and extension, 
those principle forms or determinations of quantity 
which we call physical laws, chemical types, and living 
species, and that marvellous representative power, the 
Mind, which, without falling into quantity, reproduces 
the other two and itself; if he discovered among these 
Uiree terms—^tfae pure quantity, the determined quan- 
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tity, and tlie suppressed quantity ^—such an order that 
tlie first must refjuire the second, and tlio second the 
third; if lie tlius estahlislied tliat the pure quantity is 
tlie necessary counnencenieiit of Nature, apd that 
Thought is the extreme term at which Nature is wholly 
suspended; if, again, isolating the elements of these 
data, he showe<l that they must l)e coinllined just as 
tliey are combined, and not otljerwise: If ho proved, 
moreover, tliat there are no otlier elements, and that 
there can be no other, he would liave sketched out a 
system of metii})hysics witliout encroaching on the 
positive sciences, and have attained the source without 
being obliged to descend to trace the various streams. 

In my opinion, these two great operations, Experience 
as you have described it, and Abstraction, as I have tried 
to define it, comprise in themselves all the resources of 
tlie human mind, the one in its practical, the other in 
its speculative direction. The first leads us to consider 
natui-e as an assemblage of facts, the second as a system 
of laws: the exclusive employment of the first is 
English; that of the second, German. If there is a 
place between these two nations, it is ours. We have 
extended the English ideas in the eighteenth centuiy; 
and DOW we can, in the nineteenth, add precision to 
German ideas. Our business is to restrain, to correct, 
to complete tlie two types of mind, one by the other, to 
combine them together, to express their ideas in a style 
generally understood, and thus to produce from them 
tlie universal mind. 


IX. 

We went out As it ever happens in similar oir- 
^ wif^hobeae Qnantitat. 
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cumstauces, each had caused the other to reflect, and 
neitlier had convinced tlie otlier. But our reflections 
were short: in the presence of a lovely August morning, 
aU aigiyneiits fall to the ground. The old walls, the 
rain-worn stones, smiled in the rising .sun. A fresh 
light rested on their embrasures, on tlie keystones of 
the cloisters, on the glossy ivy leaves. Roses and 
honeysuckles climbed the W'alls, and their flowers 
quivered and sparkled in the light breeze. The foun¬ 
tains murmured in the vast lonely courts. The beau¬ 
tiful town stood out from the morning’s mist, as 
adorned and tranquil as a fairy palace, and its robe of 
soft rosy vapour was indented, as an embroidery of the 
Renaissance, by a border of towers, cloisters, and palaces, 
each enclosed in verdme and decked with flowers. 
The architecture of all ages luul mingled their arches, 
trefoils, statues, and columns; time had softened their 
tints; the sun united them in its light, and the old city 
seemed a shrine to which every age and every genius 
had successively added a jewel. Beyond this, the 
river roUed its broad sheets of silver : the moM*ei's stood 
up to the knee in the high grass of the meadows. 
Myriads of buttercups and meadow-sweets; grasses, 
bending under the weight of their grey heads, plants 
sated with the dew of the night, swarmed in the rich 
soil. Words cannot express this freshness of tints, this 
luxuiianee of vegetation. The more the long line of 
shade receded, the more brilliant and full of life the 
flowers appeared. On seeing them, virgin and timid in 
their gilded veil, 1 thought of the blushing cheeks and 
tine modest eyes of a young girl who puts on for the 
first time her necklace of jewels. Around, as thmigh 
to guard them, enormous trees, four centuries old, ex- 
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tended in regular lines; and I found in them a new 
trace of that practical gootl sense w'hich has eftected 
revolutions without committing ravages; which, while 
reforming in all directions, has destroyed pothing; 
which has preserved both its trees and its constitution, 
which has lopped off the dead branches witliout level¬ 
ling the trunk; which alone, in our days, among all 
nations, is in the enjoyment not only of the present, 
but of tlie past 



CUAVTKU VI. 


^octtg. — 5Ctnng8fln. 

1 . 

When Tennysou published his first poems, the eritica 
found fault with them. He held his peace; for ten 
years no one saw^iis name in a review, nor even in a 
publisher’s catalogue. But when he appeared again 
before tlie public, his books had made their way alone 
and under the surface, and he passed at once for the 
greatest poet of his countiy and liis time. 

Men were surprised, and wdth a pleasing suri^se. 
The potent generation of poets wlio had just died out, 
had passed like a whirlwind. Like their forerunners 
of the sixteenth centuiy, they had carrie(Lway and 
hurried everything to its extreme. Some had culled 
gigantic legends, piled up dreams, imisacked the East, 
Greece, Arabia, the Middle Ages, and overloaded the 
human imagination with hues and fancies from eveiy 
dime. Others had buried themselves in metaphysics 
and moral philosophy, had mused indefatigahly on the 
condition of man, and spent their lives on the sublinae 
and the monotonous. Others, making a medley of 
crime and heroism, had conducted, through darkness and 
dashes of lightning, a train of contorted and terrible 
figures, desperate with remorse, relieved by their gran¬ 
deur. Men wanted to rest after so many efibrts and so 
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much excess. On the going out of the imaginative, 
sentimental and Satanic school, Tennyson appeai'ed ex¬ 
quisite. All the forms and ideas which had pleased 
them were found in him, Imt purified, modulated, set in 
a splendid style. lie completed an age; he enjoyed 
that which had agitated others; his poetry was like 
the lovely evenings in summer: the outlines of the 
landscape are then the same as in the daytime; but 
the splendour of the dazzling celestial ai*ch is dulled; 
the re-invigomted flowers lift themselves up, and the 
calm sun, on the horizon, harmoniously cast a network 
of crimson rays over the woods aud meadows which it 
just ])efore burned by its brightness. ^ 

II. 

AVhat first attracted people were Tennyson's portraits 
of women. Adeline, Eleanore, Lilian, the May Queen, 
were keepsake cliaracters, from the hand of a lover and 
an artist. The keepsake is gilt-edged, embossed with 
flowers and decorations, richly got up, soft, full of deli¬ 
cate fiices, always elegant aud always correct, which we 
might take to be sketched at random, and which are 
yet drawn carefully, on white vellum, slightly touched 
by their outline, all selected to rest and occupy the 
soft, white hands of a young bride or a girl I have 
translated many ideas and many styles, but I shall not 
attempt to translate one of these portimts. Each word 
of them is like a tint, curioudy deepened or shaded by 
Um neighbouring tint, with all the boldness and results 
of the happiest refinement Tlie least alteration would 
obscure Aud there an art so just ^ ccnsiuniniitoi 
is neCessaiy to paint diaritdng preUlneilset the 
sudden hauteiflSi^e hidf Hushes, the imperc^He ^ 
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fleeting caprices of feminine beauty. He oppoaefl> 
harmonises them, makes of tliem, as it were, a gallery. 
Here is the frolicsome cMld, the little Ihittering fairy, 
who cla|)8 her tiny hands, who, 

“ So innocent-arch, so cimiiing-sitiiple, 

From beneath her gather'd wimple 
Glancing with hlack-Waded eyes, 

Till the lightning laughters dimple 
The baby-rose.s in her cheeks ; 

Then away she flies,” * 

Then the pensive fair, who droams, with large open 
blue eyes: 

“ Whence tliat aery bloom of thine, 

Like a lily which the sun 
- Looks thro’ in his sad decline, 

And a rose-bnah leans ii[)ou, 

Thou that faintly smilest still, 

As a Naiad in a well, 

Looking at the set of day.” ^ 

% 

Anew ** the ever varying Madeline,” now smiling, then 
frowning, then joyful again, then angiy, then uncertain 
between the two: 

“ Frowns perfect-sweet aloiig the brow 
Light-glooming over eyes diyios, 
like little doodi 

The poiN^inttimed pluieed te all things, refined and 
exquisite. He caressed them so caref^y, that his 
verses appeared at times far-fetched, ofiheted, almost 
eit|dnii 0 tia He ga^e them too much adornment and 

s Poems by A Tmin^on, 7tili ed. 1351: lAlian^ 5. 

• Ibid. Addim, SS. * Bid. Madeline, 15. 
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])olishmg; he seemed like an epicurean in style, as well 
as in beauty. He looked for pretty rustic scenes, 
touching remembrances, curious or pure sentiments. 
He made them into elegies, pastorals, and idvls. He 
wrote in every accent, and delighted in entering into 
the feelings of all ages. He wrote of St. Agnes, St. 
Simeon Stylites, Uly.sses, CEnone, Sir Galahad, Lady 
Clare, Fatima, the Sleeping Beauty. He imitated alter¬ 
nately Homer and Chaucer, Theocritus and Spenser, 
the old English poets and the old Arabian poets. He 
gave life successively to the little real events of English 
life, and the great fanhistic adventures of extinguished 
chivalry. He was like those musicians who use their 
bow in the service of all masters. He strayed through 
nature and history, with no foregone conclusions, with¬ 
out fierce passion, bent on feeUng, relishing, culling 
from all parts, in the flower-stand of the drawing-room 
and in the rustic hedgerows, the rare or wild flowers 
whose scent or beauty could charm or amuse him. 
Men entered into his pleasui*e; smelt the grateful 
bouquets which he knew so well how to put together; 
preferred those which he took from the country; found 
that his talent was nowhere more at ease. They ad¬ 
mired the minute observation and refined sentiment 
which knew how to grasp and iuterpi*et the fleeting 
aspects of things. In the Dying Swan they foigot 
that the subject was almost threadbare, and the in¬ 
terest somewhat slight, that they might appreciate such 
verses as this 

** Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 

And white against the cold-white sky. 

Shone out their crovming snows 
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One willow over the river wept, 

And shook the wave oa the wind did sigh j 
Above ill the wind was the swallow, 

Ojiasing itself at its own wild will, 

Arfd far thro’ the iiiarish green and still 
The tangled water-coun-^es slept, 

Shot over with purple; and green, and yellow.” ^ 

But these inelanelndy pictures did not display him 
entirely; men accompanied hint to the land of the suii, 
towani the soft voluptuousness of southern seas; they 
returned, with an involuntary fascination, Ut the verses 
in which he depicts tlic companions of Ulysses, who, 
slumbering in the laud of tlie l^ikis-eaters, happy 
dreamers like himself, forgot tlieir country, and re¬ 
nounced action: 

A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land : for off, three mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sun-set flush’d: and, dew’d with showery drops, 
UpHclomb the shadowy pine above the woven oopse. . . , 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petal from blown roses on the grass. 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of dkadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; . 

Knsio that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir'd eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies, 


’ Pcmiishy A. Tennyson, 7th ed- 1851 ; The Dymg Swan^ 4$. 
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Here are (»ol mossefii deep, 

And thro’ the moss the i\ries creep, 

And in the stream the long-letived flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. . . . 

Lo ! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the hiid 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no e 4 ire, 

Smi-stecp’<l at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adowni the air. 

Lo ! sweeten’d with the summer light,. 

The full-juiced afiple, waxing over-mellow, 

I)ro{)8 in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ri{>ens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. . . . 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly. 

Flow sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly), 

With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holv. 

To w’atch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine-^ 

To watch the emerald-colour’d water falling 
Thro’ many a wov’n acanthus-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine."’ 

‘ Poems by A Tennyson, 7th ed. 1851; 7%« Lotus-Ealtn, 140. 
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III. 

Was this channiiij^ dmxiiier simply a dilettante? 
Men lilted to consider him so; ho seemed too happy 
to admit violent passions. Fame came to him easily 
and quickly, at the age of thirty. The Queen had 
justified the public favour by creating him Potit Laure¬ 
ate. A gi-eat wriU'.r declared him a more genuine 
poet than Lonl llyron, and maintained that lUJlhing so 
perfect had been se(;n sinc(j Sliakspeare. The student, 
at Oxford, put Tenny son’s works between an annotated 
Euripides and a handbook of scholastic philosophy. 
Young ladies found him amongst their marriage presents. 
He was said to be rich, venerated by his family, 
admired by liis friends, amiable, without affectation, 
even uusophi-sticatod. He lived in the (jountry, chiefly 
in the Isle of Wight, amongst bof^ks and flowers, free 
from the annoyances, rivaliies, ami burdens of society, 
and his life was esisily imagined to bo a beautiful dream, 
as sweet as those which ho had pictured. 

Yet the men who looked closer saw that* there was 
a fire of pas.sion under this smooth .surface. A genuine 
poetic tempercament never fails in this. It feels too 
acutely to be at peace. When we quiver at the least 
touch, we shake and tremble under great shocks. Al¬ 
ready here and there, in his pictures of country and 
love, a brilliant verse broke with its glowing colour 
through the calm and correct outline. He had felt 
that strange growth of unknown powers which suddenly 
arrest a man with fixed gaze before revealed beauty. 
The specialty of the poet i.s to be ever young, for ever 
vii^in. For us, the vulgar, things are threadbare; sixty 
centuries of civilisation have w'om out their primitive 

VOL. iv. 2 F 
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freslmesfl; things have become commonplace; we }>er- 
ceiv(‘ tliern only throngh a veil of ready-made phrases; 
we employ them, we no longer comprehend them ; vre see 
in them no longer magnificent flowers, but gopd vege¬ 
tables ; the luxuriiint primeval forest is to us nothing 
but a well-planned, and too well-known, kitchen garden. 
On the other hand, the poet, in i)rcsonce of thia world, 
is as the first man on the first day. In a moment our 
phiuses, our reasonings, all the trappings of memory 
and prejudice, vanish from his mind; things seem new 
to liiin; he is astoni.shed and ravished ; a headlong 
stream of sensations oppresses him; it is the all-potent 
sap of human invention, which, checked in us, begins 
to flow in him. Fools call liim mad, but in truth lie 
is a seer: for w'e may indeed be sluggish, but nature is 
always full of life; the rising sun is as beautiful as 
on the first dawn, the streaming floods, the teeming 
flow'ers, the trembling passions, the forces wdiich Iiurl 
onwan.1 the stormy whirlwind of existence, aspire and 
strive with the same energy as at their birth; the im¬ 
mortal heart of nature beats yet, heaving its coarse 
trappings, and its lieatings work in the poet’s heart 
when they no longer echo in onr own. Tennyson felt 
this, not indeed always; but twice or tlirice at least he 
has dared to make it heard. We have found anew 
the free action of full emotion, and recognised the voice 
of a man in these verses of LocksUy Hall: 

“ Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one 
so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 

And I said, * My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth tome, 

Tmst me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.' 
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On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light, 
As I have seen the rosy red flusliing in the northern night. 

And she turn'd—her bortoin shaken with a sudden storm of 
8^118— * 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of luvzel eyes— 

Saying, ‘ I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me 
wrong 

Saying, 'Dost thou love luo, cousin 1’ weeping, ‘ I have loved 
thee long.’ 

Love took up the gloss of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing 
hands; 

Every inoment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out 
of sight. 

Many a morning mi the moorland did wc hear the copses ring. 
And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the 
Spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately 
shifis, * 

And ofir spirits nish’d together at the touching of the lif>s. 

0 my cousin, shallow-hearted I 0 my Amy, mine no more 1 
0 the dreary, dreary moorland ! 0 the barren, barren shore ! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung. 
Puppet to a fiither’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue! 

Is it well to wish thee happyl—having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine 1 

Yet it shall be; thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with 

day. 
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Ab the huHband k, the wife k : thou art mated with a clown. 

And the grossness of hk nature will have weight to drag 
thee down. 

He will hold tliee, when hi.s piission shall have, ^{jcnt its 
novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 

What is this ? hk eyes are heavy : think not they are glazed 
with wine. 

Go to him : it is thy duty : kiss him : take lii.s hand in thine. 

It may be luy lonl is weary, that his brain k overwrought: 

Soothe him with tliy finer fancies, touch him with thy lighter 
thought. 

He will answer to the [mrpose, easy things to understand— 

Better tliou wert dead before me, tho' I slew thee with 
my hand !” * 

This is very fmuk and strong. Mmtd appeared, and 
was still more so. In it the rapture broke forth with 
all its inequalities, hmiiliarities, freedom, violence. The 
correct, measured poet betrayed himself, for he seemed 
to think and weej) aloud. Tliis book is the diary of a 
gloomy young man, soured by great family misfortunes, 
by long solitary meditations, who giadually became 
enamoured, dared to speak, foimd himself loved. He 
does not sing, but speaks; they are the hazarded, reckless 
words of ordinary conversation; details of everyday 
life; the description of a toilet, a fioliticol dinner, a 
service and sermon in a village church. The prose of 
Dickens and Thackeray did not more firmly grasp real 
and actual manners. And by its side, most splendid 
poetry abounded and blossomed, as in fact it blossoms 

' Poems by A.^ Tennyson, 7th ed. 1851; Lodksley ffall, 
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and abounds in tlio midst of our commonplaces. The 
smile of a richly dre.ssed girl, a sunbeam on a stormy 
sea, or on a spray of roses, throws all at once these 
sudden •illuminations into impassioned souls. What 
verse.s are these, in which he reju’eseuts himself in his 
dark little garden: 

“A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
In the little grove where, 1 sit—all, wherefore, eaiiuot I be 
Like things of the season gay, like the bountiful wfasoii bhmd, 
When the far-off sail Is blown by the l)roozo of a softer elimo, 
Half lost in tlic liipud azure bloom of a crosceut of sea, 

Tlic silent sapi)hire-.si)anglcd marriage ring of the land"!* 

What a lioliday in his heart when lie is loved ! Wliat 
madness in these cries, that intoxication, that Uuiderness 
which would i»our itself on all, and summon all to tlie 
spectacle and tlie particijiatioii of Ins happiness ! How 
all is transfigured in his eyes; and how constantly he 
is himself transfigured ! Gai(ity, then ecstasy, then 
archness, then satire, then disclosures, all ready move¬ 
ments, all sudden changes, like a crackling jmd flaming 
fire, renewing every moment its shape and coloin*: liow 
rich is the soul, and how it can live a hundred years 
in a day! The hero of the poem, surprised and in¬ 
sulted by the brother of Maud, kills him in a duel, and 
loses her whom he loved He flees; he is seen wander¬ 
ing in London. What a gloomy contrast is that of the 
great busy careless town, and a solitary man haunted by 
true grief! We follow him down the noisy thorough¬ 
fares, through the yellow fog, under the wan .sun which 
rises above the river like a “ dull red ball,” and we hear 
the hear*- full of anguish, deep subs, insensate agitation 

* Tennyson Mawl, 1856, iv. 1, i\ 16. 
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of a soul wliioli would but cannot tear itself from its 
irieiuories. Despair grows, and in tlie end tho reverie 
becomes a vi.si(m: 

“ Dead, long dead, ,« 

Long dead! 

And my heart is a handful of dust, 

And tlie wherds go over my head. 

And my bones are shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 

Only a yard beneath the street, 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, bcjvt, 

The hoofs of the horses beat, 

B(iat into my soalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the stream of paasing feet, 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying, 

Clamour and rumble, and ringing and clatter.^ . . . 

O me ! why have they not buried me deep enough ? 

Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough, 

Me, that was never a (luiet sleei)er ? 

Maybe still I am but half-dead ; 

Then I cannot be wholly dumb ; 

I will cry to the steps above my head, 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury me, bury me 
Deeper, over so little deeper.” ® 

How’ever, he revives, and gradually rises again. War 
breaks out, a liberal and generous war, the war against 
Russia; and the big, manly heart, wounded by deeip 
love, is healed by action and courage. 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry. . . . 

Yet God’s just wrath shall be wreak’d on a giant liar ; 

^ Tennyson's Maud, ISSe, xxviL 1, p. 

5 xxrii. n, p. JOS. 
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A.ud many a darkue^ into the light Bball k^p, 

Aiid fihiue in the Huddeii making of Bplcndid names, 

And noble thouglit be freer under the hun, 

And the heart of a people beat witli one desire ; 

For The peace, that I deem'd no peace, is over and done, 
And now by the side the Black and the Baltic ileep, 
And doathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-rod blossom of war with a heart ()f fire.”' 

This ex])losion (»f fecdini^ was tlie only ono; Tennyson 
has not again encountered it. fn spite of the irioml 
close, nicii said of Afaud that ho w'«is iniitating Byron; 
they cried out against these bitUu* declainatiouH; they 
thought that they perceived the rebellious accent of the 
Satanic scliool; they hlanieil tliis uneven, obscure, 
excessive stylo; they w(‘.re bliockc<t at these crudities 
and incongruities; they called ou the poet to return bi 
his first well-proportioned style. He was discouraged, 
left the storm-clouda, and returned U) the azure sky. 
He was right; he is better there than anywhere else. 
A fine soul may be transported, attain at times to the 
fire of the mo.st violent and the strongest beings: per¬ 
sonal memories, they say, had furnished the matter of 
Maud and of Jx}aMey Hall ; with a woman's delicacy, 
he had the nerves of a woman. The fit over, he fell 
again into his ” golden languors," into his calm reverie. 
After Lockdey Hall he wTote the Princm; after Maud 
tJie Idylls of the King. 

IV. 

The great task of an artist is to find subjects which 
suit his talent Tennyson has not always succeeded 
in this. His long poem, In Memoriam, written in 

* Teimy»on’8 Maud^ xxviil. 3 and 4, p. IDS. 
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praise aud memory of a friend who died young, is cold, 
monotonous, and toe prettily an-anged. He goes into 
mourning; but, like a (^oirect gentleman, with bran 
new gloves, wipes away Ijis team wdth a camb^/ hand¬ 
kerchief, and displays throughout the religious service, 
whi(;h ends the ceremony, all the (*ouipunction of a 
respei lful and ’well-trained layman. He was to find 
his .subjects elsewhcut*. To be poetic^dly happy is the 
object of a dilettante-artist. For this many things are 
necessary. First of all, that the place., the events, and 
the (*.harae.tei’S shall not exist. Realities are coarse, and 
always, in .some sense, ugly; at lea.st they are heavy; 
we do not treat them as w'e should like, they oppress 
the fancy • at bottom there i.s nothing truly .sweet and 
beautiful in our life hut our dreams. We are ill at 
ease wliil.st w-e remain glued to cfirth, hobbling along 
on our two feet, wbich drag \is wretchedly here and 
there in the place which impounds us. We need to 
live in another world, to hover in tlie widc-air kingdom, 
to build palaces in the clouds, to see them rise and 
crumble, to follow in a hazy distance the whims of 
their moving architecture, and the turns of their golden 
volutes. Iji this faiitastic world, again, all must be 
pleasant and beautiful, the heart and senses must enjoy 
it, objects must bo smiling or picturesque, sentiments 
delicate or lofty; no crudity, incongruity, brutality, 
savageue.S8, must come to sully with its excess the 
modulated harmony of this ideal perfection. This 
leads the poet to the legends of chivalry. Here is the 
fantastic world, splendid to the sight, noble and speci¬ 
ally pure, in which love, war, adventures, generosity, 
courtesy, {J1 spectacles and all virtues which suit the 
instincts of mr European races, are assembled^ to 
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fiirniflh them with the epic which they love, aiui tlie 
model whicli suits them. 

The PrinceM is a fairy tale as scutimeiital as those of 
Shakspepe. Tennyson here thought and felt like a 
young knight of the Kenaissaiice. The mark of this 
kind of mind is a superahuiidaiice, as it were, a super¬ 
fluity of sap. Ill the chaniciers of the PHncesSy a.s in 
tliose of As Yon Like It, there is an over-fulucss of 
fancy and emotion. They have recourse, to exjuuss 
their thouglit, to all ages and lands; they cany s})eet;h 
Ui the most reckle.s3 rashness; they clothe and hurdoii 
every idea with a sparkling image, which drags and 
glittcre around it like a brocade clustered with jewels. 
Their nature is over-rich; at every shock there is in 
them a sort of rustle of joy, anger, desire; they live 
more than we, more warmly and more quickly. They 
are ever in excess, refined, ready to weep, laugh, adore, 
jest, inclined to mingle adoration and jests, urged 
by a nervous rapture to opposite extremes. They 
sally in the poetic field with impetuous and ever 
changing caprice and joy. To satisfy tlie stthtlety and 
supenibundance of their invention, they need fairy¬ 
tales and masquerades. Tn fact, the Pnnems is both. 
The beautiful Ida, daughter of King Gama, who is 
monarch of the South (this country is not to be found 
on the map), was affianced in her childhood to a beauti¬ 
ful prince of the North. When the time appointed has 
arrived, she is claimed. She, ])roud and bred on learned 
alignments, has become irritated again.9t the mle of 
men, and in order to liberate women has founded a 
university on the frontiers, which is to mise her sex, 
and to be the colony of future equality. The prince 
sets out with Cyril and Florian, two friends, obtains 
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pennissiou from good King Gama, and, tUaguised as a 
girl, gets admission to tlio maiden precincts, which no 
man may enter on pain of death. There is a charm¬ 
ing and sportive grace in this picture of a^^univer- 
sity for girls. The poet gambols with beauty; no 
bfidinage could be more romantic or tender. We 
smile to hear long learned words come from these rosy 
lipa: 

There sat along the forms, like morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the tliatch, 

A patient range of pupils.”^ 

They listen to historic dissertations and promises of 
a social revolution, in “Academic silks, in line the 
lilac, with a silken liood to each, and zoned with gold, 
. . , as rich as moth from dusk cocoons.” iVjnongst 
these girls was Melissa, a child— 

“ A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 
That clad her like an April daffodilly 
(Her mother’s colour), with lier lips apart, 

And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes, 

As lH)ttom agates seem to wave and float 
In crystal currents of clear morning setis.”* 

The site of this university for girls enhances the magic 
of the scene. Tlie words " College " and “ Faculty ” 
bring before tlie mind of Frenchmen only wretched and 
dirty buildings, whicli we might mistake for barracks or 
boarding-houses. Here, as in an English university, 
flowers creep up the porches, vines ding round the bases 
of the monuments, roses strew the alleys with their 
petals; the laurel thickets grow around the gates, the 
courts pile up their marble architecture, bossed with 

•t- ' 

^ a Medley, 12tli cd. 1864, ii 34. * IHdL it 40^ 
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sculptured friezes, vari<«l with urns frtnu which droops 
the gi*een pendage of tlie plants. “ Tim Muses and the 
Graces, gi'oupM in IlmuiS, unring’d a billowing fountain 
in the amidst.” After the lectui-e, some girls, in the deep 
meadow grass, “ smoothed a petted peacock down; ” 
otheiu, 

“Leaning tiiero on tliouc bahiHtcrH, high 
Above the einjnirpled champaign, drank the gale 
That blown a1v)ut the foliage umlenuiath, 

And sated with the iimnmerable rose 
Beat balm upon our eyelids.” ^ 

At every gesture, every jittitiide, we recognise young 
English girls; it is their brightness, their freshness, 
their innocence. And here ami there, too, wo perceive 
the deep expression of tiicir large dreamy eyes: 

“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine dcsi)air 
Rise in the Iteart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumii'ileldM, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. .. 

Dear as remember'd kisses after death, 

■f 

And sweet as tho.so by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no ra(»re.” 

This is an exquisite and strange voluptuousness, a 
reverie full of delight, and full, too, of anguish, the 
shudder of delicate and melancholy passion which we 
have already found in Winter's Tale or in Twelfth 
Night. 

The three friends have gone forth with the princess 

^ Tk« PriiMsSf a Medley, 12th ed. 18d4, iii. 60. ^ Hid. v. 76. 
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and her tniiii, all on horseback, and imuse “ near a 
co]>pice-feather’d chasm/’ 

“ till the Sun 

Grew broader toward his death and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns.” 

Cyril, heated by wine, begins to troll a eareles.s tavern- 
catch, and betrays the secret. Ida, indignant, turns to 
leave; lier foot slips, ami she falls into tlie river; the 
prince saves her, and wishes to flee. But lie is seized 
by the Proctora and brought before the throne, where 
the hauglity maiden stands ready to pronounce sentence. 
At this moment 

“. . . Tlicro rose 

A hubbub in the court of Jialf the maids 
Gather’d together : from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendour .slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewe.s, 

And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 

And gold and golden heads; they to and fro 
Fluctuateil, as flowers in storm, some red, some pale. 

All open-month’d, all gazing to the light, 

Some crying there was an army in the land, 

And some that men were in the very wallrf, 

And some they cared not; till a clamour grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built. 

And worse-confounded: high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking jieace.” ’ 

The father of the prince has come with his army to 
deliver him, and has seized King Gama as a hostaga 
The princess is obliged to release the young man. 
With distended nostrils, waving hair, a tempest raging 
in her heart, she tlianks him with bitter irony. She 

* The iVinoen, a Medley, 12th ed. 1844, iv. 99. 
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trembles with wounded pride; she stammers, hesitates; 
she tries to constrain lierself in order the l)etter to 
insult him, and suddenly breaks out; 

“ ‘ Yftt have done well and like a gentleman, 

And like a prince: you have our thanks for all: 

And you look well too in your woman’s dress: 

Well have you done and like a gentleman. 

You saved our life : we owe you bitter thanks : 

Ilettcr have died and spilt our bones in the flood— 

Tlien men had said—but now—What hinders me 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both ?— 

Yet since our father—Wasps in our good hive, 

You would-be quenchers of tho light to 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears— 

0 would I had his sceptre for one hour I 

Yt)U that have dared to break our bound, and gull’d 

Our servants, wronged and lied and thwarted us— 

I wed with thee ! 1 bound by prwjontract 
Your bride, your bondslave! not tho’ all the gold 
That veins the world were pack’d to make your crown. 
And every spoken tongue should lord you. Sir, 

Your falsehood and yourself are hateful to us : 

I trample on your offers and on you : 

Begone : we will not look iii)on you more. 

Here, push them out at gates.’ ” * 

How is this fierce heart to be softened, fevered with 
feminine anger, embittered by disappointment and 
insult, excited by long dreams of power and ascendency, 
and rendered more savage by its virginity ! But how 
anger becomes her, and how lovely she is! And how 
this fire of .sentiment, this lofty declaration of inde¬ 
pendence, this chimerical ambition for reforming tlie 

^ Tki Priwmt a Medley, iv. 102. 
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future, reveal the generosity and pride of a young 
heart, euainonred of the beautiful! It is agreed that 
the quaiTel shall he settled hy a combat of fifty men 
against fifty other men. The prince is conqueipd, and 
Ida sees him bleeding on the sand. Slowly, gradually, 
in spite of herself, she yield.s, receives the wounded in 
her palace, and comes to the bedside of the dying 
prince. Before his weakness and his wild delirium 
pity expand.s, then tenderness, then love : 

“ From all a closer interest flouri.sli’(l up 
Tenderness touch hy touch, and last, to these, 

Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such as gather'd colour day by day.” ^ 

Cue evening he returns to coiisciousne.ss, exhausted, 
his eyes stiU troubled by gloomy visions; be sees Ida 
before him, hovering like a dream, painfully opens his 
j)ale lips, and ” utter’d whisperingly 

“ ' If you Ixj, what I think you, some sweet dream, 

I would but ask you to fulfil yourself: 

But if you he that Ida whom I knew, 

I ask you nothing ; only, if a dream, 

Sweet dream be {lerfect. I shall die to-uight. 

Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die.” 

. . . She turned; she paused ; 

She stoop’d ; and out of languor leapt a cry ; 

Leapt fiery Passion from the brinks of death ; 

And I l)olieve that in the living world 
My spirit closed with Ida's at the lips; 

Till back I fdl, and from mine arms jshe rose 

^ fht PrUMiUt a Medl^, v. 168 . 
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Glowing all over noble ehaine; and all 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, wiieii she come 
hVom barren deeps to conquer all with love; 

And down the streaming crystal drojit; and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple island-sides, 

Naked, a double light in air and wave."' 

This is the jicceut of the Renaissanee, as it left the 
heart of Spenser and Shakspeare; they Imd this vol¬ 
uptuous adoration of form and soul, and this divine 
sentiment of beauty. 


V. 

There is another cliivalry, which inaugurates the 
Middle Age, as this closes it; sung by children, as 
this by youths; and restored in the Idylls of the King, 
as this in the Princess. It is the legend of Arthur, 
Merlin and the Knights of the Round Table. With 
admirable art, Tennyson has modernised the feelings and 
the language; this pliant soul takes all tones, in order 
to give itself all pleasures. This time he has become 
epic, antique, and ingenuous, like Homer, and lilce the 
old ircnvoh'm of the chansom de Gcsie. It is pleasant 
to quit our learned civilisation, to rise again to the 
primitive age and manners, to listen to the peaceful 
discourse which flows copiously and slowly, as a river 
in a smooth channel. The distinguishing mark of the 
ancient epic is clearness and calm. The ideas were new¬ 
born ; man was happy and in his infancy. He had not 
had time to refine, to cut down and adorn his thoughts; 
he showed them bare. He was not yet pricked by 

1 The Ftisem, a Medley, v. 165. 
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Tiiaaifold lusts; he thought at leisure. Every ideA in¬ 
terested him ; he unfolded it curiously, and explained it 
His speech never jerks ; lie goes step by step, from one 
object to another, ari<l every object seems lovely ,to him : 
he pauses, observes, and takes pleasure in observing. 
This simplicity and peace are strange and charming; we 
abandon (nirselvea, it is well with us; we do not desire 
to go more (juiiikly; we fancy we would gladly remain 
thus, and for ever. For juiniitive tliought is wholesome 
thought; wo have l)ut marred it by grafting and 
cultivation; w’o return to it as our familiar element, to 
find contentment and repose. 

But of all epics, this of the Round Table is dis¬ 
tinguished by purity. Arthur, the irreproachable king, 
lias assembled 

“ A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To servo as model for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their coiiBcience, and their conscience as their King, . . . 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds.” * 

There is a sort of refined pleasure in having to do with 
sucli a world; for there is none in which purer or more 
tpuching fruits could grow. I will show one—** Elaine, 
the lily maid of Astolat ”—who, having seen lAncelot 
once, loves him when he has departed, and for her 
whole life. She keeps the shield, which he has left in 

^ Idl^U pf the 1S64 : Guinevere, 249. 
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a tower, and every day goes up to look at it^ oount- 
iug "every dint a sword had beaten in it, and every 
scratch a lance had made upon it,” and living on 
her dreams. He is wounded; she goes to tend and 
heal liim : 

“ She murmur’d, * vain, in vain ; it cannot be. 

He will not love me : how then 1 must I die 1 * 

Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 

That has but one plain pa.s8age of few notes, 

Will sing the simple passage o’er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night reixiating, ‘ must 1 dicT 

At last she confesses her secret; but with what modesty 
and spirit! He cannot marry her; lie is tied to 
another. Slie droops and fades; her father and brothers 
try to console lier, but she will not be consoled. She 
is told that Lancelot has sinned with the queen; she 
does not l»elieve it: 

* 

“ At last she said, ‘ Sweet brothers, yester night 
I seem’d a curious little maid again. 

As happy as when we dwelt among the woods, 

And when you used to take me with the flood 
Up the great river in the boatman’s boat. 

Only you would not pass beyond the cape 
That hast the poplar on it; there you fixt 
Tour limit, oft returning with the tide. 

And yet I cried because you would not pass 
Beyond it, and far up the shining flood 
' UntU we found the palace of the king. 

. . . Now shall I have my wDl.* ” * 


* JdylU of the Kmg, 1864 ; Blmne, 193. 
VOL. IV. 


> Ibid. m. 
2 O 
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She dies, autl her father and brothers did what slie had 
aaked them U) do: 

“ But when the next sun brake from underground, 

Then, those two brethren slowly with bent brows 
Accompanying, the sad chariot-brier 
Past like a shadow thro' the field, that shone 
Full suiumcr, to that strejun whereon the barge, 

Pall’d all its length in blai^kest samite, lay. 

There sat the lifelong creature of the house, 

Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on deck, 

Winking his eyes, and twisted all his face. 

So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed. 

Set in her liand a lily, o’er her hung 

The silken cose with hraiiied hlazonings 

And kiss’d her quiet brow’s, and saying to her : 

‘ Sister, farewell for ever,’ and again 
‘ Faxew’ell, sweet sister,’ parted all in tears. 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the de.ad 
Steer'd by the dumb went upward with the ficXHl— 

In her right hand the. lily, in her left 

The letter—all hejr bright hair streaming down— 

And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 
Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white 
All but her face, and that clear-featured face 
Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” ^ 

Thus they arrive at Court in great silence, and King 
Arthur read the letter before all his knights and weep¬ 
ing ladies: 

Moat noble lord, Sir Lanedot of the Luke, 

I, sometime call’d the maid of Astolat, 

‘ Idylls of Ihs King; Elains, SOS. 
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Come, for you left me takiug uo farewell, 

Hither, to take iriy last farewell of you. 

I loved you, and my love had no return, 

And therefore my true love hjis been my death. 

X*Dd therefore to our la<ly Guinevere, 

And to nil other ladies, I make moan. 

Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 

Pray for my soul thou too, Sir Lancelot, 

As thou art a knight peerless.” ^ 

Nothing more: she ends with this word, full of so sad 
a regret and so tender an admiration: we could hardly 
find anything more simple or more delicate. 

It seems as if an archaeologist might reproduce all 
styles except the grand, and Tennyson has reproduced 
all, even the grand. It is the night of the final battle; 
all day the tumult of the mighty fray “ r<dVd among 
the mountains by the wunter sea;” Arthur’s knights 
liad fallen " man by manhe liims^f had fallen, 
“ deeply smitten through the helm,” and Sir Bedivere, 
the last of all his knights, bore him to a place hard by, 

“ A chapel nigh the field) 

A broken chancel with a broken crows, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren lamb 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full” ^ 

Arthur, feeling himself about to die, bids him take his 
sword Excalibur **and fling him far into the middle 
meer;” for he had received it from the sea-nyinphs, 
and after him no mortal must handle it. Twice Sir 
Bedivere went to obey the king: twice he paused, and 

' TdylU of the King / Maine, 213, 

• Poems by A. Tennyson, 7th ed. 1861 ; Morfe ^Arthur, 189. 
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came bock pretending that lie had flung away the 
sword; for his eyes were dazzled by the wondrous 
diamond setting which clustered and shone about the 
haft. The third time he throws it: 

“ The great brand 

Made lightniiig« in the «pleud<mr of the moon. 

Ami flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an an*h, 
Shot like a streamer of the nortliem morn, 

Seen wdiere the moving isles of winter sh<K*k 
Ry night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandUh’d him 
Three tiine.s, and drew liiin under in the nicer.” * 

Thou Arthur, riaiug jiaiiifully, and scarce able to 
bimlhe, bids Sir Redivere take liim on his shoulders 
and “ bear me to the margin.” “ Quick, quick ! 1 fear 
it is too late, and I shall die.” They arrive thus, 
tbi-ough icy caves and barren chasms,” to the shores 
of a lake, where they saw “ the long glories of the 
winter moon: ” 

“ They saw then how there hove a dusky barge 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 

Beneath them ; and deacending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stolfwl, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three Queens with crowms of gold—and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stats, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
or lamentation, like a vrind, that shrills 

* Poems by A. Tennyson, 7th e<l. 1851 ; Mnfte dArthut, 194 
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All night in a waatu land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making ul' the world. 

Then murmnrM Arthur: ' Place me in the barge,’ 

And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Pu^ forth thtsir hands, and took the King, and 
But she, that rose the tallest of tlicin all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatterM casque, and chafed his hands 
And call'd him by his iiaino, coin]»laiiiing loud. ...” * 

Before the barge ilrifUi away, King ArUiur, luising liia 
slow voice, consoles Sir Bwlivere, standing in son*ow 
on the shore, and pronounces this heroic and solemn 
farewell: 

“ The old order chaugeth, yielding platHi to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. . . . 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for luy soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Thau this world dreams of. . . . 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains alx>ut the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a lung way 
With those thou setist,—if indeed I go— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island'Vall^ of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind Wows loiuUy; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, hap];y, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” ^ 

Nothing, I think, calmer and more imposing has been 
Been since Goethe. 

^ Pocons by A. TennyiKiiD, 7th «d. 1851; MorU d'Arthur, IdB. 

» Ibid. 197. 
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How, in a few words, shall we assemble all the 
features of so manifold a talent? Tennyson is a born 
]>oet, that is, a builder of airy palaces and imaginary 
castles. But the individual passion and absorbing ])rc- 
occupations which generally guide the hands of such 
men are wanting to him; luj found in himself no plan 
of a new edifice; he has built after all the rest; he 
hits simply chosen amongst all forms the most elegant, 
ornate, exquisite. Of their beauties he has taken but 
the flower. At most, now and then, he hiis here and 
there amused himself by designing some genuinely 
English and modem cottage. If in this choice of 
architecture, adopted or restored, we look for a ti-ace 
of him, we shall find it, here and there, in some more 
finely sculptured frieze, in some more delicate and 
graceful sculptured rose-w'ork; but we only find it 
marked and sensible in the purity and elevation of the 
moral emotion which we carry away with us when we 
quit his gallery of art. 


VI. 

The favourite i)oet of a nation, it seems, is he whose 
works a man, setting out on a journey, prefers to put 
into his pocket. Nuw-a-days it would be Tennyson in 
England, and Alfred De Musset in France. The tw^o 
publics difi'er: so do their modes of life, their reading, 
and their pleasures. Let us try to describe them ; we 
shall better understand the flowers if we see th^ in 
the garden. 

Here we are at Newhaven, or at Hover, and we glide 
over tlie rails looking on eitlier side. On lx>th sides 
fly past countty houses; they exist everywhere in 
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England, on tlio mai^gin of lakes, on the edge of the 
bays, on the summit of the hills, in every picturesque 
point of view. They are the chosen abodes; London 
is but^ busiQess-])la(.e; iiien of the world live, amust? 
themselves, visit eacli other, in the countj*y. How well 
ordered and jnetty is this house! If near it there was 
.some old edifice, nbhey, or (‘astle, it has been preserved. 
The new building lias been suited to the old; even if 
detached and modern, it does not hu;k style; gidile-euds, 
mullions, broad-windows, turrets peiv.hed at evciry corner, 
have a Gothic air in spite of their newness. Even this 
cottage, though not very large, suited to people witli a 
moderate income, is jileasaiit to .see with its jioinled roofs, 
its porch, its bright brown bricks, all covered with ivy. 
Doubtless grandeur is generally wanting; in these days 
the men who mould opinion are no longer great lords, 
but rich gentlemen, well brought up, and landholdera; 
it is pleasantness which appeals to them. But how 
they understand the word! All round the house is 
turf fresh^and smooth as velvet, rolled every morning. 
In front, great rhododendrons form a bright thicket, in 
which murmur swanns of bees; festoons of exotics 
creep and curve over the short grass, honeysuckles 
clamber up the trees; hundreds of roses, droojdng over 
the windows, shed their rain of petals on the paths. 
Fine elms, yew-trees, great oaks, jealously tended, every¬ 
where combine their leafage or rear theif hc^ls. Trees 
have been brought from Australia and China to adorn 
the thickets with the elegance or the singularity of 
their foreign shapes; tlie copper-beech stretches over 
the delicate verdure of the meadows the shadow of its 
dark metallic-hued foliage. How delicious is the fresh¬ 
ness of this verdure! How it glistens, and how it 
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abounds in wild flowers brightened by the sun? What 
care, what cleanliness, how evciytliing is arranged, kept 
up, refined, for the comfort of the senses and the 
pleasure of the eyes! If there is a slope, sti^amlets 
have been devised with little islets in the glen, peopled 
with tufts of roses; ducks of select breed swim in the 
pools, where the water-lilies display their satin stars. 
Fat oxen lie in the grass, sheep as white as if fresh 
from the washing, all kinds of happy and model animals, 
fit to delight the eyes of an amateur and a master. 
We return to the house, and before entering I look upon 
the view; decidedly the love of Englishmen for the 
country is innate; liow pleasant it will be from that 
parlour window to look upon the setting sun, and the 
broad network of sunlight .spread across the w^oods! 
And how cunningly they have disposed the house, so 
that the landscape may be seen at distance between the 
hills, and at hand between the trees! We enter. How 
nicely everything is got up, and how commodious. The 
smallest wants have been forestalled, and provided for; 
there is nothing which is not correct and perfect; we 
imagine that everything in the house has received a 
prize, or at least an honourable mention, at some indus¬ 
trial exhibition. And the attendance of the servants is 
as good as eveiything else; cleanliness is not more 
soiTipulous in Holland; Englishmen have, in proportion, 
three times as many servants as Frenchmen; not too 
many for the minute details of the service. The domes¬ 
tic machine acts without interruption, without i^ock, 
without hindrance; eveiy wheel has its movement and 
its place, and the comfort which it dispenses falls like 
honey in the^ mouth, as clear and as exquisite as the 
sugar of a model refinery when quite purified. 
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We converse with our host. We ver}’^ soon iiad that 
his mind and soul have always been well bahmoed. 
When he left college he found his career shaped out for 
him; up need for him to revolt against the Church. 
wliich is half rational; nor against the Constitution, 
which is nobly liberal: the faith and law presented to 
him are good, useful, moral, liberal enough to maintain 
and employ all diversities of sincere minds. He became 
attached to them, he loves them, he has received ‘from 
them the "whole system of his practical and speculative 
ideas; he does not waver, he no longer doubts, he 
knows what ho ought to believe and to do. He is not 
carried away by theories, dulled by sloth, checked by 
contradictions. Elsewhere youth is like water, stagnant 
or running to waste; here there is a fine old channel 
which receives and directs to a useful and sure end the 
whole stream of its activities and passions. He acts, 
works, i-ules. He is married, has tenants, is a magis¬ 
trate, becomes a politician. He improves and rules his 
parish, his estate, and his family. He founds societies, 
speaks at meetings, superintends schoolsr dispenses 
justice, introduces improvements; he employs his read¬ 
ing, his travels, his connections, his fortune, and bis 
rank, to lead his neighbours and dependants amicably 
to some work which profits themselves and the xmblic. 
He is influential and respected. He has the pleasures 
of self-esteem and the satisfaction of conscience. He 
knows that he has authority, and that he uses it loyally, 
for the good of others. And this healthy state of mind 
is supported by a wholesome life. His mind is beyond 
doubt cultivated and occupied; he is well-informed, 
knows several languages, has travelled, is fond of aU 
precise information; he is kept by his newspapenr 
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conversant witli all new ideas and discoveries. But, at 
the same tinie> he loves and practises all bodily exer¬ 
cises. He rides, takes lou^ walks, hunts, yachts, 
examines for himself idl the details of breeiUyg and 
agriculture; ho lives in the open air, he withstands the 
encroachments of a sedentary life, which always else¬ 
where leads the modern man to agitation of the brain, 
weakness of the muscles, and excitement of the nerves. 
Such is this elegant and common-sense society, refiiKxl 
in comfort, regular in conduct, whose dilettante tastes 
and moral [aiuciples coniine it within a sort of tlowery 
border, and prevent it from having its attention diverted. 

Hoes any poet suit such a society better than Tenny¬ 
son ? Without being a pedant, he is moral; he may 
he read in the family circle by night; he does not 
rebel agauist society and life; he speaks of God and 
the soul, nobly, tenderly, without ecclesiastical prejudice; 
there is no need Uj reproach him like Lonl Byron; he 
has no violent and abru]»t words, extmvagant and 
scandalous sentiments; he wdll pervert nobody. We 
shall not be troubled when we close the l)ook; we may 
listen when wo quit him, without being shocked by 
the contrast, to the gi-iive voice of the master of the 
house, who reads evening prayers before the kneeling 
servants. And yet, when w'e quit him, we keep a smile 
of pleasure on our li]>a The traveller, the lover of 
archseology, has been please^l by the imitations of 
foreign and antique sentiments. The sportsman, the 
lover of the country, has relished the little country 
scenes and Uie rich rural pictures. The ladies have 
been charmed by his portraits of w^omen; they ore so 
exquisite and pure! He has laid such delicate blushes 
on those lovelj^ 6heeks 1 He has depicted so well the 
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changing expression of those proud or candid eyes! 
They like him because they feel that lie likes them. 
H(^ even honours them, and rises in his nobility to the 
height yf their purity. Young girls weep in listening 
to him; certainly when, a little while ago, we heard 
the legend of Elaim or Enid read, we saw the fair heads 
drooping under the th*wers which adi)rned them, and 
white shoulders heaving with furtive emotion. And 
how delicate was tliis emotion! He has not rudely 
trenched upon truth and passion. Ho has risen to the 
height of noble and tender sentiments. He has gleaned 
from all nature and all history what was most lofty and 
amiable. He has chosen his ideas, chiselled his words, 
equalled by his artifices, successes, and versatility of 
style, the pleasantness and perfection of social elegance 
in the midst of which we read him. His poetiy is 
like one of those gilt and painted stands in which fiowers 
of the country and exotics mingle in artful haimony 
their sUdks and foliage, their clusters and cups, their 
scents and hues. It seems made expressly for these 
wealthy, cultivated, free business men, heirs of the 
ancient nobility, new leaders of a new England. It 
is part of their luxury as well as of thoir morality; it 
is an eloquent confirmation of their principles, and a 
precious article of their drawing-room furniture. 

We return to Calais, and travel towards Paris, with¬ 
out pausing on the road. There are on the way plenty 
of noblemen’s castles, and houses of rich men of busi¬ 
ness. But we do not find amongst them, as in England, 
die thinking eluant world, which, by the refinement of 
its taste and the superiority of its mind, ber^omes the 
guide of the nation and the arbiter of the beautiful 
Hiere are two peoples in France: the provinces and 
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Paris; the oue dining, sleeping, yawning, listening; 
the other thinking, daring, watcliing, and speaking: the 
first drawn by the second, as a snail by a butterfly, 
alternately amused and disturbed by the whims, and the 
audacity of its guide. It is this guide we must look 
upon ! Let us enter l*aris ! What a strange spectacle! 
It is evening, the streets are nflaiiie, a luminous dust 
covers the busy noisy crowd, which jostles, elbows, 
crushes, and swarms near the theatres, behind the 
windows of the cafes. Have you remarked how all 
these faces are wrinkled, frowning or pale; how anxious 
are their looks, how' nervous their gestures ? A violent 
brightness falls on these shining heads; most are bald 
before tliirty. To find pleasuie here, they must have 
plenty of excitement: the dust of the boulevard settles 
on the ice wdiich they are eating; the smell of the gas 
and the steam of the pavement, the t>erspiration left on 
the w'alls dried up by the fever of a Parisian day, “ the 
human air full of impure rattle "—this is what they 
cheerfully breathe. They ai*e crammed round their 
little marble tables, persecuted by the glaring light, the 
shouts of the waiters, the jumble of mixed talk, the 
monotonous motion of gloomy walkers, the flutter of 
loitering courtesans moving about anxiously in the dark. 
Doubtless their homes are not pleasant, or they would not 
change them for these bagmen’s delights. We climb four 
flights of stairs, and find ourselves in a polished, gUdod 
room, adorned with stuccoed ornaments, plaster statu- 
’^ties, new furniture of old oak, with every kind of 
pretty nick-nack on the mantelpieces and the whatnots. 

It makes a good showyou can give a good receptiosi 
to envious Mends and people of standing. It is an 
adYerti8em€3it, nothing more; we pass balf-an-hour 
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there agi’ceably, and that is all. You will never make 
more than a liouse of call out of these rooms; they are 
low in the ceiling, close, inconvenient, rented by the year, 
dirty in*|ix mouths, serving to display a fictitious luxury. 
All the enjoyments of these people ai‘e factitious, and, as 
it were, snatched hurriedly; they have in them some¬ 
thing unhealthy and irritating. They are like the cookery 
of their restaurants, the splendour of their cafi5s, the 
gaiety of their theatres. They want them too quick, too 
pungent, too manifold. They have notcmltivated them 
patiently, and culled them moderately: they have forced 
them on an artificial and heating soil; they grasj) them 
in haste. They are refined and greedy ; they need 
every day a .stock of word-paintings, broad anecdotes, 
biting railleries, new truths, varied ideJis. They soon 
get bored, and cannot endure tedium. They amuse 
themselves with all their might, and find that they are 
hardly amused. They exaggerate their work and their 
expense, their wants and their efforts. 'J'lie accumula¬ 
tion of sensations and fatigue stretches their nervous 
machine to excess, and their polish of social gaiety chips 
off twenty times a day, displaying an inner ground of 
suffering and ardour. 

But how quick-witted they are, and how unfettered 
is their mind! How this incessant nibbing has 
sharpened them I How i*eady they are to grasp and 
comprehend everything! How apt this studied and 
manifold culture has made them to feel and relish 
tendernesses and sadnesses, unknown to their fathers, 
deep feelings, strange and sublime, which hitherto seemed 
foreign to their race! This great city is cosmopolitan; 
here aU ideas may be bom; no barrier checks the mind; 
the vast field of thought opens before them without a 
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beaten or prescril^ed track. U.<3e neither hinders nor 
guides them; an ofiicial Government and Church rid 
them of the c;are of leading the nation: the two powers 
are submitted to, as we submit to the beadlp. or the 
policeman, patiently and with chaff j they are looked 
upon as a play. Tn short, the world here seems but a 
melodrama, a subject of criticism and argument. And 
he sure that criticism and argument have full scope. 
An Eiigli.shrnan entering on life, finds to all great ques¬ 
tions an answer ready made. A Frenchman entering 
on life finds to all gre>at questions simjily suggested 
doubts. In this conflict of opinions he must create a 
faith for himself, and, being mostly unable to do it, he 
I’emains open to every uncertainty, and therefore to 
every curiosity and to every pain. In this gulf, which 
is like a vast sea, dreams, theories, fancies, intemperate, 
[metic and sickly desires, collect and chase each other 
like clouds. If in this tumult of moving forms we 
seek some solid work to prepare a foundation for future 
opinions, we find only the slowly-rising edifices of the 
sciences, which here and there obscurely, like submarine 
polypes, construct of imperceptible coral the basis on 
which the belief of the human race is to rest 

Such is Uie world for which Alfred de Musset wrote: 
in Paris he must be read. Bead ? We all know him 
by heart He is dead, and it seems as if we daily hear 
him speak. A conversation among artists, as they jest 
in a studio, a beautiful young girl leaning over her box at 
the theatre, a street washed by the rain, making the black 
pavement shine, a fresh smiling morning in the woods 
of Fontainebleau, everything brings him before us, as 
if he were alive again. Was there ever a more vibrat¬ 
ing and gemdne accent? This man, at least, never 
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lied. He only said what he felt, and he has said it as 
he felt it. He thought aloud. He made the confession 
of every man. He was not admired, Init loved j he 
was mpre than a poet, lie was a man. Every one 
found in him his own feelings, tlie most transient, the 
most familiar; he did not restrict himself, he gave 
himself to all; he possessed the last virtues which 
remain to us, generosity and sincerity. And he had 
the mo.st precious gift which can seduce an old 
civilisation, youth. As he said, that hot youth, a 
tree with a rough hark, which covers all with its 
shadow, prospect and path." With what fire did he hurl 
onward love, jealousy, the thirst of pleasure, all the 
impetuous passions which rise with virgin blood from 
the depths of a young heart, and how flid he make 
them clash together! Has any one felt them more 
deeply ? He was too full of them, he gave liiinself up 
to them, was intoxicated with them. He rushed 
through life, like an eager racehorse in the country, 
whom the scent of plants and the splendid novelty of 
the vast heavens urge, headlong, in its mad career, which 
shatters all before him, and him.self as well. He 
desired too much; he wislied strongly and greedily to 
enjoy life in one draught, thoroughly; he did not gleian 
or enjoy it; he tore it off like a bunch of grapes, 
pressed it, crushed it, twisted it; and he remains with 
stained bands as thirsty as befored Then broke forth 
sobs which found an echo in all hearts. Wbatl 
so young, and already so wearied! So many precious 
gifts, 80 fine a mind, so delicate a tact, so rich and 

* “ 0 inddiocrit^! celni qni pour tout bien 
T’apporte h ce tripot d^ofitant de la vio 
Est bien poitron au jeu s'il ne dit; Tout ou rien.** 
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varied a fancy, so precocious a glory, such a sudden 
blossom of beauty and genius, and yet anguish, disgust, 
tears, and cries ! What a mixture! With the same 
attitude he adores and curses. Eternal illusion, invin¬ 
cible experience, keep side by side in him to fight and 
tear him. He became old, and remained young; he is 
a poet, and he is a sceptic. Tlie Muse and her 
peaceful beauty, Nature and her immortal freshness, 
Ix)ve and his happy smile, all the swarm of divine 
visions barely passed before his eyes, when we see 
ap])roaching with curses, and sarcasms, all t.he spectres of 
debauchery and death. He is as a man in a festive 
scene, who drinks from a chased cup, standing up, in 
front, amidst applause and triumphal music, his eyes 
laughing, his heart full of joy, heated and excited by 
the genei-ous wine he quaffed, whom suddenly we see 
growing pale; there was poison in the cup; ho falls, 
and the death-rattle is in his tliroat; his convulsed 
feet beat upon the silken caqiet, and all the terrified 
guests look on. This is what we felt on the day when 
the most beloved, the most brilliant amongst us, sud¬ 
denly quivered from an unseen attack, and was struck 
down* being hardly able t/O breathe, amid the lying 
splendours and gaieties of our banquet. 

Well I such as he was, we love him for ever: we 
cannot listen to anotlier; beside him, all seem cold or 
false. We leave at midnight the theatre in which he 
had heard Malibran, and we enter the gloomy rue de» 
MovMns, where, on a Mred bed, his Holla ^ came to 
sleep and die. The lamps cast flickering rays on the 
slippery pavement Restless shadows march past the 
doors, and trail along their dress of dragged silk to 

* See vol. L p. 2S7, n. 1. 
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meet tlie passers-by. The windows are fastened ; here 
and there a light pierces tlii*ough a half closed shutter, 
and shows a dead dahlia on tlie edge of a window-silL 
'ro-iiiorjow an organ will grind befom these panes, and 
the wan cloutls will leave their droi)pings on these dirty 
walls. From this wretched place came the most im* 
passioned of his poems! These vileuesses and vul¬ 
garities of the stew.s and tlie lodging-house caused this 
divine eloquence to flow! it was tliese which at such a 
moment gathered in this bruised heart all the sideudouis 
of nature and history, to make them spring up in 
sparkling jets, and shine under the most glowing 
poetic sun that ever rose I We feel pity; we think of 
that other poet, away thei'e in the Isle of Wight, who 
amuses liimself by dressing up lost epics. How 
happy he is amongst his fine books, Ins friends, his 
honeysuckles and roses! NTo matter. Do Musset, in 
this wretched abode of filth and misery, rose higher. 
From the heights of his doubt and despair, he saw the 
infinite, os we see the sea from a storm-beaten pro¬ 
montory. lleligioDS, their glory and their decay, the 
human race, its ]»ang3 and its destiny, all that is sublime 
in tad world, appeared there to him in a flash of 
lightning. He felt, at least this once in his life, the 
inner tempest of deep sensations, giant-dreams, and 
intense voluptuousness, the desire of which enabled 
him to live, the lack of wliich fenced him to die. He 
was no mere dilettante; he was not content to taste 
and enjoy; he left his mark on human thought; he 
told the world wliat was man, love, truth, happiness. 
He suffered, but he imagined; he fainted, but he 
created. He tore from his entrails with despair the 
idea which he had conceived, and showed it to the ey& 
VOL IV. 2 H 
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of all, bloody but alive. Tliat is harder and lovelier 
than to f'o fondling find gazing upon the ideas of otheifi. 
'Jliere is in the world but one work worthy of a man, 
the ])roduction of a truth, to which we devote ourselves, 
and in which we believe. 'I’he people wlio have 
listened to I’ennyson are better than our aristocracy of 
townsfolk ami boli(‘inians; but I prefer Alfred de 
Musset to Tennyson. 
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